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SUPPLEMENTAL GLOSSARY 


OF TERMS USED IN THE 


NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 


PART ITI. 
REVENUE AND OFFICIAL TERMS. 


[Under this head are included—1. All words in use in the 
revenue offices both of the past and present governments ; 
2. Words descriptive of tenures, divisions of crops, fiscal 
accounts, and the like; 3. Some articles relating to ancient 
territorial divisions, whether obsolete or still existing, with 
one or two geographical notices, which fall more appro- 
priately under this head than any other.—B. | 


Abkar, JOT = - STAT 

A distiller, a vendor of spirituous liquors. Abk4ri, or the 
tax on spirituous liquors, is noticed in the Glossary. 

With the initial a unaccented, Abkar means agriculture. 


Adabandi, souls!  weradt 
The fixing a period for the performance of a contract or pay- 


ment of instalments. From \~\ performance, and ., (root 
d+) to bind. 
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Adhbatai, const = TaeTE 
Division of produce in equal shares; from Wet half, and 


ASE division. 


Adhela, dpol We 


Half a pice, comprising 123 dams, or 4 damris, ¢.v. [Also 
an eight-ana piece, or half a rupee. | 


Adhelf, deol wie 


Half a Chauthia, ¢.v. “A measure used for corn.—Saugor. 
Small fractional divisions of land.—GarhwaAl. 
Also an eight-ana piece, or half a rupee. 


Adheliya, Liesl wafer 
Adhelia, or Adhia, signifies a proprietor of a half share. 


Adhiyar, just ware 

A man who passes half his time in one village, and half in 
another, is said to be adhiyar karné; called adhbar in Rohil- 
khand. Adhiyar differs from pahikasht, inasmuch as adhiydr 
implies that there are two establishments, one in each of the 
two villages which are visited, [whereas pahikd4sht is a man 
who lives in one village and cultivates land in another |. 


Adhiyari, spl ward 
A half share. The word Sat half, enters into the composi- 
tion of all these words. 


Adhkachcha, (Soy WIAAT 


A soil lying between the land named Pahara and the Taréj, 
in the district of Saharanpiar. 
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Adhkari, is fool watt 


An instalment of eight anas in the rupee, or half of the 
Government Jama. 


Aghani, cS) | wrest 

The produce of part of the Kharif season, or of the month of 
Aghan, ars (November-December). 

*,* In Behar there are two rice crops, one in Bhédon, the 
other in Aghan; the produce of the former is less valuable than 
that of the latter, and is only eaten by the lower classes, and 
by animals.—B. 


Agaur, yf) Waite 

An advance of rent paid by Asdimis to Zamindérs in the 
months of Jeth and Asarh.—E. Oudh. The word is derived 
from dge S1 , before, beyond. 


’Ahd, ue | WES 
An agreement or contract. Ahdndéma deli, is the written 
document containing an agreement. 


’Ahddar, jee WETATT 

Literally, holder of a contract. An officer of the Mughal 
Government, who, for a commission of 2 or 3 per cent., engaged 
for the revenue of a district, and made himself responsible for 
the balance. 


Ajauri, us ger waret 

Advances, particularly to agricultural labourers.—Eastern 
Oudh. Agraurihi is used in a similar sense in Baiswara. Both 
words are, perhaps, derived from dge, before, in advance. 


Alt, ST art 
A land measure equivalent to four Bisis. Nine Ali go to a 
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Jél4.—Garhwél and Kam4on. See further under the articles 
Bisi and Jula. 


Algi, A west 

A separate cess levied by Zamindérs in part of Behar over 
and above the regular Jama. They generally do this when 
short of funds.—W. 


Altamgha,* lessJ? SRT ATAT 

A royal grant, which the British Government have declared 
to convey a title to a rent-free tenure in perpetuity. 

Altamghé is derived from two Turkish words, Al and Tamghéa: 
both of which signify the royal signet. Al in Persian implies 
also a scarlet colour, dX. rg 1, eh B) ew crs and therefore it has 
been supposed to mean the Emperor’s red signet (Gladwin says, 
‘a red patent,” and Harington, in his “Analysis,” I, 4, “a 
red seal—from which its name is derived”). but it may be 
doubted if the Altamgha seal is necessarily a red one; and the 
“ Burhén-i Kati’,” the “ Farhang-i Jahéngiri,” and the “ Haft 
Kulzam,” while they give the meaning of scarlet to Al in Per- 
sian, and at the same time mention the Hindi Al, noticed in a 
separate article, also add that, in Turkish, “it is the seal and 
ring of the king,” without any special mention of its being a 
red seal, or a red ring. It would appear, however, from the 
extract from the “Farhang-i Rashidi,” given below, that Al- 
tamghé originally meant a red seal, and that Al, by itself, was 
never taken in the sense of signet, except by reason of its 
having been coupled with Tamgh4, to imply that the Tamghé 
‘was red. 


ol ; ce et asl 35 less Vit aS ylolsol 6 SFI 3 
doa ST Yar dahl lees Giada eee 


* The word 1s generally written Leos)| altamghd, not ditamghd, in Persian.—B, 
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‘And in Turkish it signifies the seal of the Padshah, which 
they call Altamghé, .c., ‘red seal,’ and sometimes they call it Al, 
for short, rejecting Tamgha.”’ 

The assertion therefore rests upon which is the best authority 
—the Burhén-i Kati’, coupled with the Jahangiri, or the 
Rashidi. The Haft Kulzam is a mere copy, and of no weight 
in such controversies. 

It is difficult to say when Altamgha began first to be used in 
the revenue language of India in the sense either of a seal or 
grant. In Persia and Central Asia we have notices of its use 
at an early period. Towards the close of the 13th century the 
illustrious Ghazan Khan caused the Altamgh4, or the imperial 
seal of state, to be altered from a quadrangular to an oval shape, 
considered the most auspicious as well as most elegant of all 
forms, and on this he at the same time directed to be engraved 
the Mahomedan profession of faith.—Price’s “ Retrospect of 
Mahomedan History,” Vol. II., p. 612. 

Again, Timur bestows upon the son of Bajazet the Govern- 
ment of Anatolia, under a patent containing the impression of 
his hand in red ink (Ibid. Vol. III., p. 423; and “Sherefeddin,” 
Lib. v., Cap. 60); but it is not stated whether the title of this 
patent was Altamghé. In the Institutes of this tyrant, we find 
no mention of anything but Tamgha, and that with a different 
meaning. 

But, with respect to India, the term certainly does not appear 
to have been in common and practical use in the fiscal language 
of the country in Akbar’s time; though, as we have seen from 
the extract just quoted, that it is mentioned in the “ Farhang-1 
Jahaéngiri,” which was compiled at his dictation and dedicated 
to his son; but then it is to be considered that the authority of 
certain poets is given for its use ;—which would of itself seem 
to imply that the word was a foreign importation, and up to 
that time had merely found admission into dictionaries and 
literary compositions. It is not once mentioned in the passage 
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on Sayirghal, in his Institutes; the perusal of which chapter, 
by the way, would afford an instructive lesson to those who 
assert that the Mughal Government never resumed rent-free 
tenures, for in if we have the very founder of the system 
enjoining resumption, and getting more and more exasperated 
at the shameless frauds practised upon the exchequer even by 
his own officers. Yet, notwithstanding this apparently modern 
introduction of the word, it is to be feared that some grants, 
purporting to be Altamgh4 of his reign, have been released by 
our officials. 

We find frequent mention of the word Tamghé in his time, 
but so far from conferring a privilege or immunity, it meant 
only a tax, or tribute, when applied fiscally. 

In the following passage Baj ra “tax,” is coupled with 
Tamghé :—“ And it was ordered that the Baj and Tamghé were 
not to be collected except from arms and horses, elephants and 
camels, cows, sheep and goats and silken cloth, on which a 
small sum was to be levied in each Suba.”’ 

Tamgh& is again called a tax which is raised in excess of 
the land revenue :—‘ Umr levied a tax on foreigners in three 
classes ..... which they called Jazia, and in every kingdom 
they demand something from every man’s property except 
peasants, and that they call Tamgh4; and in Irén and Turén 
they take some little in proportion to the wealth of the taxed.” 

In one of the general Farmans issued by him in the 37th 
year of his reign, by which he justly earned the love of his 
subjects and admiration of posterity, he remits the Tamgh4, 
Bj, and Zikét, on all articles, with a few exceptions.* 


pul are Lrlee live éS whol, derel , wm lawl Lt! So, 


* Ié¢ appears that previous to Akbar’s time the tamgh& had been remitted by 
Jahangir, and before that by Babar. Possibly the remission of a tax by any 
sovereign was considered to hold good only during his reign, and to require a fresh 
act of remission on the accession of another emperor. Jahfngir’s veracity, however, 
is not beyond suspicion.—E. add. 
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g eed dary Nae cold jo oS Lalas dl yy nda 
gripe ciles wil ab S tS y SW jl deel y CY de » HS) y el 


sly bd9) lil 

« And other goods and chattels which are the means of live- 
lihood of the people in general, except horses and elephants and 
camels and sheep and goats and arms and silk, which in all my 
dominions are liable to B4&j and Tamgh4 and Zikat, and that 
which they took from small and great, are entirely remitted and 
struck off.” 

This is differently translated by Dr. Bird in his “ History 
of Guzerat,” in which he calls Tamghé “ vested interests,” and 
it must be confessed it is used in that sense in one of Akbar’s 
letters to Abdullah Khan Uzbek. 

In “ Timir’s Institutes” (Book IT., p. 808) Tamgh4 is spoken 
of as pay, or personal allowance of a soldier, and therefore ap- 
proaches nearer to our modern meaning.—NSee also “ Babar’s 
Memoirs,” p. 354. 

In the following passage it also means a stipend, according 
to “White’s Translation,” p. 361: or, a body-mark, according 
to Colonel Galloway’s “Law and Constitution of India,’’ p. 87. 
The context shews that either may be correct :— 


Jy Ete oT Mal woh ar Salle so WS dyad sae 
g Wile by Ly sla So & and dead ly lay! y aecdle pee 
dads t soar dh a 1, olds! als iHlof aiad jl ow 5 
“And I commanded that whatever country was conquered 
they should collect the beggars thereof and make them an 
allowance that they should beg no more, and if, after being 


allowanced, they should beg again, they should be sold into 
distant countries,” etc. There is apparently no reason to sup- 
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pose with Galloway that the beggars were to be branded: it 1s 
more in consonance with the lavish generosity of an eastern 
monarch to pension them, as the natural translation of the text 
says.—B. 

These passages serve to shew that the word Tamghé must 
have somewhat altered its meaning since its first importation 
into Hindistan ; but they do not enable us to determine at what 
period Tamghé, or Altamgh4, grants were first made. 

We have already seen that they do not appear to have been 
introduced up to Akbar’s time; and with respect to his suc- 
cessor, Jehangir, we find him in his autobiography, so far from 
asserting that a red seal was exclusively devoted to Altamghas, 
saying expressly that he changed the seals of Jagir patents from 
mixed gold and vermilon to gold alone. 


Vapb Way Vy plas ye cared le LH Sity ty Udye y Wy by pee opler 

‘Instead of the seal which they made of gold with a rim of 
vermilion, I used one of gold only.” 

From these remarks it is to be gleaned that the period of 
the introduction of even the word Altamgh4 is a problem in 
Sphragistics which still remains to be solved; and though it 
appears to have been used in its present sense in Persia and 
Turkistan before the establishment of the Mughal dynasty in 
India, yet there seems reason to conclude that some time elapsed 
before the term was generally introduced into this country ; and 
we are therefore justified in looking on arty Altamgh4 grant 
older than Shahjahan with strong suspicion. 

That it was not necessarily a rent-free grant, the British 
Government themselves had incontrovertible evidence, in that 
they stipulated to pay 26 lacs per annum for their Altamghé 
Farman from Shah Alam, a.p. 1765. It was, nevertheless, 
proclaimed by our Government that a grant of this nature was 
rent-free, and conveyed, moreover, an hereditary and transfer- 
able right. That the native subordinates of our Government 
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were anxious to persuade us to that effect was naturally to be 
expected, and that the European functionaries were glad to 
assent to any opinion uttered by men who professed to have a 
knowledge of the laws and customs of the country, was also to 
be expected ; but that the same opinion should have been enter- 
tained and confirmed when the regulations came subsequently 
to be enacted, is somewhat surprising, for there was much to 
make us pause before we committed ourselves to so positive 
a declaration. In several instances evidence had been given 
which was opposed to the construction finally adopted by the 
Government. 

In the case of Jaldlu’d-din versus Mihru’n-nisé Begam, tried 
before the Provincial Council of Patna, in September, 1774, the 
Amanat officer, whose authority should have carried with it 
some weight, says, “from the reign of the kings of old, the 
orders of one king have continued valid, but it is now the 
ancient custom for the possessors of Altamghas and Madad 
Mashes to be turned out or removed.” And we know that 
Nawwéb Muhammad Raza’ Khan resumed several Altamgha 
grants in the year 1766, after the Diw4ni was granted to the 
Company; which he would scarcely have ventured to do, had 
he not been authorized by the practice of the country.—(See 
*‘Colebrooke’s Digest,’ III., 238, and “Extracts from Official 
Records regarding Mafi,” p. 16), It is therefore the more re- 
markable that we gave such ready acquiescence to representa- 
tions not only entirely opposed to our own interests, and to the 
customs, laws, and records of the country, but frequently to the 
very language and tenor of the documents which purported to 
be Altamghé. 


Amanf, Lal = wart 

Land managed by a collector on. the part of Government :— 
called also Kham and Khas. The Regulations have given the 
word greater currency in the Benares Province than elsewhere. 
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>Aml patta, ay os WHS TZT 
?Aml sanad, dw sc Wat WIZ 


’Aml dastak, CS. bec Wat Cea 
A deed appointing an agent, or granting authority to collect 
rents. From the Arabic < action, practice, rule. 


Ana, stand lt = art 
A native land measure equal to 16 Risis. Sixteen Anas go 
to a Kancha.—Saugor. 


The sixteenth part of a rupee—which is usually written by 
Europeans, anna. 


Ankbandi, eso! wart 
An adjustment of rents asaniwar by the Malgizar at the 
close of each harvest.—See under Ank. 


Antarbed, dol wate 

The old name for the Lower Dodb, extending from about 
Etawah to Allahabad. Occasionally it is used to signify the 
whole Do&b—thus, Kachwahas are said by the poet Chand to 
be in Antarbed ; and it does not seem probable that they were 
in any numbers except in the Upper Dodb (see Kachwahas). 
The word is now seldom used, except by Sanskrit scholars. In 
that language it bears much the same meaning as Dodb, sig- 
nifying the level country intervening (i.e. between the Ganges 
and Jumna), from Wat within, and @f¢ an altar, a hearth, an 
earthen platform in the courtyard of a house. 


Aolf, us ‘ft wrarent 

Mode of estimating by the ascertained produce of a Biswa 
that of a Bigha.—E. Oudh. The rule is very simple. Take 
the number of seers yielded by a Biswa, halve it, and you have 
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the produce per Bigha in maunds. The produce of a Biswah is 
ascertained from the produce of a Bigha, by doubling the latter, 
in maunds, and calling the product seers. 


Arari, gsilil - WeTet 

The old-established measurement of a field. A man says his 
Arari is so much, say two bighas, and though modern measure- 
ment may rate it higher, he will not consent to any change.— 
Benares. The term is, perhaps, derived from Aréié \j\5\, a high 
bank of a river or tank, which may therefore be sional to 
enclose an unalterable area. 


Arazi, ctl weet 

Lands; plural of Arz (4,5 land. In revenue language, the 
word is chiefly applied to detached portions of land, which are 
generally either rent free, or recovered by the recession of rivers. 
It is therefore nearly synonymous with Chak. 


Arsath, sol WIS 
A kind of account which the author of the “ Zubdatu’l 
Kawénin” says is the same as a monthly Jama’ kharch. 


tel led jly me? y csslydle @ meer jl majbc of ¢hs)l 

“The arsath, which is an expression for the monthly Jama’ 
kharch and abstract of the W4azkhém.” 

The “Diwan Pasand” also says it is a monthly entry or 
abstract of several accounts, called Wazkham, and that it is in 
reality only another name for Jama’ kharch: 4f ger ys 
eS 503 ats\, This is the meaning the word ieee in the 
Pratl Glossary, and the word Arsotta (Arsath4), which pre- 
cedes it, is probably an error.* 


* This word is common all over the eastern pert of the provinces, and is said to be 
so culled from containing sixty-aght (arsath) columns.—B. 
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’Arzdasht, tentlasc 8 WATS 
An address or memorial, so called from its initial words. 
Asami, cotlel = WaTat 


Literally names. A cultivator, a dependant, a culprit—all of 
which meanings we may suppose to be derived from such per- 
sons being entered in registers and tabular forms under the head 
of As4mi. It has been supposed, as Asémi frequently means a 
criminal, that it is derived from »\ 18m, a crime; and the practice 
commonly adopted by Kayaths of writing the word _.«4| with 
a se (4) instead of sin Ww, gives some colour to this opinion. 
Asami is the plural of the plural of Ism pal a name (De Sacy, 
“Grammaire Arabe,” IT. 275). 

There are two words, one with a » se means a criminal, and 
the one with a (w sin means a cultivator; but both words are 
Indian inventions in their present significations, and rather 
barbarous inventions too, though they have become so common 
as to be quite indispensable.—B. 

An Asami Chhaparband is a resident cultivator, that is, an 
Asami who has a Chhapar j~¢> or thatched house. 

An Asami Maurisi is an hereditary cultivator, that is, an 
As&mi{ who has Irg ,! or inheritance. 

An Asami Péhikasht is a man who cultivates land of a village 
different from that in which he resides.—See Pahikasht and 
Khudkasht. 

An As4mi Shikmi is one who cultivates the land of, and pays 
the rent to, another Asami. 


Asamiwar, Seolel  - Waratarc 
Including all the names; usually applied to statements, and 
to revenue settlements made with the proprietors in detail. 


Asli, tel ware 
A registered. village—literally, original, from _)c! asal, a root. 
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Dakhili slo is the term applied to hamlets included in the 
Asli village. It is not known at what particular time these 
words originated, but it must have been subsequent to Todar 
Mal’s settlement. Our new settlements have swept away the 
distinction, which there was no occasion for preserving in the 
revised. register.* 


A diary, a rough note-book, an abstract account of collec- 
tions, remittances, etc. etc. The “Zubdatu’l Kawanin” says 
the word is derived from Awara, scattered, wandering, unfixed, 
because the AwA4rija is a collection of detached notes which 
would otherwise be dispersed. It is applied generally to an 
account of any description. 

The work above-quoted says— 


qr ite 5) oly gibt ae, 

It would seem, therefore, to be much the same as the Arsath, 
except that the latter 1s more strictly confined to a monthly 
account. 

The “Farhang-i Rashidi”’ also states that the word is derived 
from Awa4ra, scattered. The same work adds that Abar, Abara, 
Awéra, and Awarija, mean not only an account, but an office of 
account, an exchequer :— 


do slyly Sous) yt igo sadly lum Sf Glue sie slyl 
Boal jad Cle pat) ore 90 pid 9 BS oT yo lye 8 GL 4 ayy 


“ Awara, an office of account, so called because they write 
there the scattered accounts of the Diw4n and call them 
Awarija: also the office in which they transact the revenue 


business, and in both meanings it is written without madda over 
the aif.” 


* This is not quite correct: the terms asii and ddkhtii are stall retamed m many 
districts, not merely in the mouths of the people, but on the registers.—B. 
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See Awerja in the Printed Glossary, which appears a mistake 
for Awérija, though closely following Awérija Jama Kharch. 


Bad, ob ae 

A remission on account of deficient produce. One of the 
many meanings of the word in Persian is “annihilated,” 
wl Es oyl ce according to the “Burhén-i Kati’ ” and 
“Haft Kulzam,” and has thus been extended in the revenue 
language of India to signify remissions occasioned by annihila- 


tion (of crops). 


Badshahi, also) aTeqret 

Literally, royal, from sltol a king. In the language of 
revenue officers it is generally applied to royal grants of rent- 
free land. Thus we say, ‘“ Badshéhi Sanad,” “ Badshahi 
Tenures.” The conditions of their validity are given in Reg. 
XXXVI. of 1803, and the corresponding enactments Reg. 
XIII. of 1795, and Reg. VIII. of 1805: the first being ap- 
plicable to the Ceded Provinces, the second to Benares, and 
the third to the Conquered Provinces. 


Benawat, xb dared 
See above, under Benaudha. 


Bhabar, le ATIT 

The forest under the Sewalik Hills. The tract varies in 
breadth from ten to twenty miles, and the slope of the ground 
varies from fifty to seventeen feet per mile, diminishing rapidly 
after the first few miles. Cultivation is confined only to the 
vicinity of the rivers issuing from the Himalayan range, but 
the soil in many parts is good, and consists of a rich black 
mould at the extreme verges of the tract, north and south. 
There are occasional patches also free from trees, but covered 
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with high grass, and many spots afford good pasturage. With 
these exceptions, the Bhabar is a dense forest, but almost desti- 
tute of trees valuable for timber; and water is at such a depth 
below the surface, that all attempts to dig wells have been fruit- 
less.—See “ Printed Report on Rohilkhand Canals,” p. 107.* 

Bhdbar is also the name of a light black soil in Baitdl, in 
Central India. 


Bhaibant, Gib sly arkaiz 
A term equivalent to Bhayachara, qg.v. It is derived from 
WE a brother, and @TZT to divide. 


Bhag, sfly = art 
Tax; duty; share in kind. Also fortune, destiny. 


Bhagnar, Sig -ATTAT 
The name given to the rich alluvial lands under the banks of 
the Jumna.—Central Doab. 


Bhe}, ee Aa 
Rent; a proportionate share; an instalment. Bhej is im com- 


mon use, but is not noticed in any of the Dictionaries. It may 
be a corruption of the Sanskrit Bhag, a portion. 


Bhej-barar, IER AATT 

A tenure frequently met with in Bundelkhand, in which the 
shares of the brotherhood are liable to periodical, or occasional, 
adjustment; and in which balances of revenue and village 
expenses, occasioned by the fraud or insolvency of a sharer, are 
made good by a rateable contribution from the other sharers. 
Strangers are often introduced in over-assessed estates on con- 
dition of paying the barér, but their admission by no means, 


* See “Selections from Rec. N. W. P.,” IV., 874. 
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as is sometimes supposed, forms a necessary incident of the 
tenure, of which the chief characteristic is the re-adjustment of 
the barér. At the late settlement of Bundelkhand it was 
stipulated in many instances that this liability to re-adjustment 
should cease; and practically, for some time previous, the re- 
adjustment had not been demanded, except upon occasions of a 
new settlement. It is probable that in a short time, as the 
value of property increases, the Bhej-baraér tenure will alto- 
gether cease to exist. 


Bhingaf, Sg dark 

Is the name of a tax levied by the Raja of Bijaypir on part 
of the forest produce of Tappa Saktisgarh, in zillah Mirzapir. 
In the Official Report of the Settlement of the Tappa, the word 
is said to be derived from Bhinga, a mallet. 

Tang4i is another of these taxes; from Tanga, an axe. 


Bharai, ide WE 

A cess levied in the Province of Benares, of which one-half 
was given to the Amil for charges of remittance, and the other 
carried to the credit of Government.—See Sec. 6 and 7 of Reg. 
IT. of 1795. 


Bharat, me Ata 

Amount of revenue paid by an individual or party. The word 
is chiefly used in Dehli, and is frequently pronounced Bharit 
and Barat. It is derived from Bharné, to pay. 


Bhattiana, slie  werarn 

Is the name given to a large tract of land between the Hissar 
district and the Garra, which is tenanted chiefly by Bhattf 
Rajputs. Bhattidnd, or Bhattia, is a country of growing import- 
ance, the population and cultivation having greatly increased 
since our occupation. 
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It will be observed, by referring to the map of Dastirs, that 
the Western boundary of Sirkér His4r Feroza has been ex- 
tended only to the bed of the War river, which runs not far to 
the Westward of the Ghaggar, the new Parganah of Wattu and 
Bhattiaéné being altogether excluded: for this tract, full of 
sandy plains and Thals,* seems to have been little known in the 
time of Akbar, nor, with the exception of Malaud, which was 
in Midlt&n, does it appear to be included in any Sirk4r of the 
adjoining Sibahs. It is to be observed, that Abu’l Fazl, in 
mentioning the breadth and length of the several Sabahs, mea- 
sures froin His4r in the Dehli Sébah, from Ferozpir in the 
Miltan Sibah, from the Satlaj in the Lahore Sibah, and from 
Bikanir in the Ajmir Sabah. He appears, therefore, with the 
above exception, to leave the tract between all these places 
as neutral ground. To be sure, the Rev. Mr. Renouard, in 
his article on Dehli in the “ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,” in- 
cludes Fattihabad in Ajmir, on the sole authority, apparently, 
of Hamilton’s Gazetteer; but Abu’l Fazl certainly places it in 
Hisar Firoz4, and it was included in Hisér before his time, 
as we learn from the 5th chapter of the 2nd book of Shamsi 
Sir4j’s Taérikh Firozsh4hi, where he says— 


> wriglye FU 0 Ly eevtes ol date uablles aye 0 uy jl ties 
Oye jaz labs 0S by sjopd ham pod ye denied oe guile 
9 848) g guile colellsl aeuyys sig nd slam Gb Gh eu uy! 
Sale play 09 colelbil y obT ais y alls b (sere 9 obT ed 
Tas sjynd ham pe 


* Thal or thar is the name given to the various deserts in Rajputina, and is 
probably a corruption of the latter half of the word aqua marusthali, or desert 
region, applied to this tract.—B. 

f This passage, as it stood in the original work, puzzled me considerably, and even 
now, after a comparison of three manuscripts, I am not quite sure how the text should 
really stand: the reading given above is, however, the most probable. In Sir H. 
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‘Before this, in the times of the ancient kings, that district 
in the records of the revenue officers stands as Shakk Hansi. 
When he built the city of Hisér Firoz4, Sultan Firoz com- 
manded that from that time forth they should write is as Shakk 
Hisér Firoz4, and the kitta’s of Hansi, Agroha, Fattihdbéd, 
SirsGt{ as far as Sdélaurah, and Khizrabad, and other entire 
kitta’s, were included in Shakk Hisfr Firoz4.” This Shakk 
must therefore have included Akbar’s Sirk4r of Sirhind, as well 
as Hisar, for Sdlauré is under the Sewalik Hills and Khizrébéd 


is on the Jumna.* 


Elliot’s own copy of Shamsi Sir4j’s work, the first doubtful passage reads ew! 9 op A) 
the last word, though without the diacritacal notes, 1s clearly meant for owl din, but 
m MS. No 1002 of the India Office Library, I find .,-', (also without dots), 
which 1s probably for . 2 9) \9) dawdwin, plural of d:wdn, which seems to me the best 
reading of the two. The copy lately purchased by the India Office at the Marquis of 
Hastings’ sale wants forty or forty-five pages at this point, and the next page begins 
in the middle of this very quotation. The passage as it stood in former editions 
went on dig) awh <g> and im the author’s copy the words are \.u2 

which has no meaning. In MS. No. 1002 we have the correct reading Kunt) Ls “it 


sits’’ (or as we should say “stands’’) + further on, for the reading of the first edition, 
Be 151 agroh, we have in the author’s copy 5 § | akrah, m No 1002 dd9S | akrodah, 
and in the Hastings’ MS. by an evident error &}s a8 x | akar yjiroca. Lastly, for 

Ly m the first edition, which made nonsense of the passage, we find in all the 
other MSS. ley batamdm, “entirely ’’ These variations, though slight in them- 
selves, are noticed here as an example of the very corrupt state m which we find 
many Persian MSS. of great historical value, and to shew the necessity for a recon- 
struction of our texts mm accordance with principles of sound and enlightened 
criticism.—B. 

* It was from the vicinity of these towns that the famous Ffroz Shah’s Lat was 
taken and placed in its present position in Dehli. A very particular and interestang 
account of the removal of the Lat, and of the first discovery of Indian osteological 
remains in the neighbourhood 1s given by the same author , who, notwithstanding the 
adulatory tone of his history, gives us more valuable details respecting the condition 
of Hind4sten in his tame than any other historian of that or any subsequent period. 

S4laurf and Khizrfb4d are two places on the road from Ropar to Sirhind. The 
two places mentioned in the text are quite different, and have nothing to do with the 
matter—E. add. And as the MSS. generally have U instead of » there is no reason 
to suppose that Sélauré was included.—B. 


=” 
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We may, perhaps, attribute the little knowledge entertained 
of these tracts by Abu’l Fazl to the depopulation caused by 
‘“‘the firebrand of the universe,” Timir. There is not a place 
in these parts which was not the scene of his wanton cruelty. 
Bhatnir, Ahrini, Fattihabad and Tohana, all suffered at -his 
hands. Sirsa was also attacked and plundered, if we may be 
allowed, as there seems reason, to look upon Sirsa as the town 
of Sirsuti. Indeed, it is still called Sirsiti by mon that come 
from these parts; and Timir’s Sirsiti is represented as being 
precisely the same distance and direction from Bhatnir, Fattih- 
abad, Tohana and Ahrini, as Sirsa is. If this really be the 
old Sirsiti, the town must have changed its name before Akbar’s 
time, as he only mentions Sirsa, stating that Firoz Shah’s canal 
passes near the town of that name. 

It does not appear that the extensive desiccation which this 
country has undergone, and the further progress of which it is 
now hoped will cease (our attention being directed to improving 
the means* of irrigation), had proceeded to such an extent as 
we now view it, when Timiar invaded India. Mirkhond, Abdu’l 
Razzak, Sharfu’d-din, and all the other historians of his time, 
though they mention that he had to cross one continuous desert 
from the Satlaj to Bhatnir, yet describe the great populousness 
of that town in terms which but ill accord with its present 
state. Sirsiti is also said to be on the banks of the river of the 
same name, so that it had not ceased to flow in those days, and 
had not yielded to the Ghaggar, by which the dry river bed 
under Sirsa is now known. A short time before, also, Ibn 
Batuta,t while he states he had to cross a desert to Abohar, 


* One of the first measures should be the opening of the dams in the native states. 
There are at this tume no less than twenty-four Bands on the Sirstti from Thanesar to 
Sagara, where it joins the Ghaggar. 

t It is much to be regretted that we have not a perfect copy of this enterpnsing 
traveller's work. The abridgment translated by Dr. Lee increases the desire to see 
the entire work as well edited. Professor De Gayangos, in a note to-the first volume 
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“the first city in Hindustan,” says of Sirsiti, “It is large, 
and abounds with rice, which they carry hence to Dehli;” so 
that neither in his time could the means of irrigation have 
been deficient. The river, indeed, up to the commencement of 
Akbar’s time, seems to have been flowing, and to have been 
still called Sirsiti, for in the “Akbarnama” we read that in 
Humayitn’s re-conquest of Dehli, he bestowed upon the young 
Prince Akbar the Government of Hisér, and the provinces on 
the river Sirsiti; which, had they been the provinces on the 
modern Sirsiti, would most probably have been called Sirhind. 
Yet it must be confessed that Abul Fazl, in his detailed descrip- 
tion of the Subah of Dehli, gives prominent notice to the 
Ghaggar river, and he may therefore have considered the 
Ghaggar and Sirsiti to be the same. 

Major Brown, in his survey of Hisér, fell in with a part of 
that which is now called the old Sirsiti. “The Sirsiti river 
was come upon quite unexpectedly. The best maps shew this 
river as joining the Ghaggar, between Murak and Samanah in 
the Patiala state. As the survey approached Tohanah, the 
zamindaérs and native officers brought it to notice, and directed 


of his ‘“‘ Mahomedan Dynasties in Spam,” states that he has obtaimed a perfect copy, 
and that he has 1t in contemplation to publish a translation of 1t,—a declaration which 
it is to be hoped he will shortly fulfil. The period of Ibn Batuta’s visit to India 
(aD 1832-1342) 1s lnghly mteresting, and makes us regret the more that the geo- 
graphical details have been much confused by the epitomator. After leaving Dehh 
he goes to Biana (Baran ?)—thence to Kol,—thence to Jalali, a place seven days’ 
journey (P) distant from Kol—back to Dehli—back agam to Kol,—thence to Yieh 
Barah (Mampari?) thence to the shores of a lake called “the Water of Life” 
(Talgram P)—thence to Kanauj,—thence to Merwa (?)—thence toGwahor. TheChinese 
Embassy which he accompanied on its return, appears to have come with a view to 
the restoration of some Buddhist place of worship below the Hulls, and perhaps in 
the district of Sambbal, which had been destroyed by the Mahometans, who “had 
also prevented the Himdus from cultivating the plains which were necessary to their 
subsistence.” Hence we may perhaps obtain some information of the precise period 
when the depopulation of the country below the Sewahk Hhlls commenced; a 
question which has been cursorily noticed in the article Des. 
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our enquiries to this subject. It was stated that formerly this 
river flooded and enriched the lands to a great extent, and that 
even within the last ten years many villages derived great 
benefits from it. The bed of the river, however, has for some 
years been lost sight of altogether, and it was only in a few 
villages near Hansdaha that any vestige of it could be found; 
the remainder of its track was laid down from information from 
the zamindérs as far as it could be depended upon.” (Reports 
on Projected Canals in the Dehli Territory, p. 120.) 

As this bed of the Sirsit{ is nearly parallel with the course 
of the Ghaggar river, and with the Ghaggar Nalla, or Choya, 
there seems little room for doubt that it combined with the 
latter, and formed the river of Sirsfiti, which was flowing under 
the walls of Sirsa (Sirsiti) in the time of Ibn Batuta and Timur. 
Whether the Ghaggar* and Sirsiti were originally two entirely 
different streams, or whether they were originally one and the 
same; or whether, as is the case now, it has always been that 
the Sirsiti is merely a tributary of the Ghaggar, are questions 
that would lead us into too long a discussion, and are irrelevant 
to the present inquiry. 

I am aware that it is usual to ascribe the deterioration of this 
tract solely to the Chalisa famine of a.p. 1783, but there seems 
sufficient ground for believing it commenced before that period. 
That the tract to the east of the Hyphasis was a desert at the 


* Wilford says that the famous Drishadwati 1s the name of the Ghaggar, but in the 
‘‘Tirtha Yatra” of the “‘Mah&bharat,’’ where it 1s mentioned as forming one of the 
boundaries of Kurukshetra, 1¢ is said, “those who dwell South of the Saraswati and 
North of the Drishadwati, or in Kurukshetra, dwell mm heaven.’”’ So that 1f Wilford’s 
surmise is correct, what 1s now the Sirsati was formerly the Ghaggar, and vsce versd ; 
which would supply us with a fourth subject of enquiry. See farther “ Vishnu 
Purana,” p. 181.—E. 

This river, which Elliot writes Cuggur, is now generally called Ghaggar, and is 
usually admitted to be the Drishadwati. It is a few miles to the West of Amballa, 
and is generally dry. See also Edgeworth, “ Botanic Agricultural Account of Pro- 
tected Sikh States.” —B, 
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period of Alexander’s invasion, we learn from Diodorus and 
Quintus Curtius, and though they differ from Arrian in this 
respect, there is no doubt they represent truly the condition of 
a great part of this country in the time of that conqueror. 
Succeeding events must have increased the natural sterility of 
this region. The first Mahomedan invasions, which were fre- 
quently accompanied by extermination of the old inhabitants, 
may be considered one of the original causes of depopulation. 
As these occurred for 200 years, more or less, there was ample 
time for the desert to extend its reign. These were, after a 
short space, succeeded by reiterated Mughal invasions up to 
the time of Timdr, who crowned them by his ravages. The 
tract could have been but little improved up to the time of 
Akbar, and whatever prosperity it subsequently attained was 
reversed* by the Chalisa famime. It is perhaps to that period, 
when the deficiency of water was so grievously felt, that we are 
to attribute the drying up of many of the streamst which used 
to flow up to a late period in the Western Desert. It is a 
curious fact that the stream (Sankar or Sankra) which in 1739 
was of sufficient volume to form the Treaty + Boundary between 


* All notice of the ravages of the Bhattis is omitted, which was of itself no moon- 
siderable cause of depopulation. 

ft With respect to the SirsGti, it may be doubted xf at any time 1t ever reached the 
Indus or any of its affluents. From the earhest periods it 1s recorded as being ab- 
sorbed by the sand. Some of the oldest legends of the country relate to this pecu- 
harity, and allusions are constantly made to it by the ancient poets: “sicut samim 
arborem, in qua igms latet, mcut Sarasvatem fluvium, cujus aqua eub terra fuit.”’ 
“Stenzler’s Raghuvansa,” p. 17.—See also “ Hanivansa,”’ pp. 607, 609. 

} The words of the Treaty are— 


dest 5 lo Slail bows shyay Sos IU y densh yo Mao b 

teil Sear AU g sats shy git ene yo Clays y ler he 

cyt dary? lve deed 9 BU tail Gopad® abl sas 
pidge op wrestles 
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the possessions of Nadir Shah and Mahomed Shah, has not now 
even a puddle to moisten its arid bed. The further examination 
of this interesting question is foreign to the immediate subject 
of this enquiry, which is to consider the condition of Bhattiana 
in Akbar’s time, so as to shew what place it should occupy in 
the Dastir Map; and, all circumstances considered, there can 
be no great error in having limited the boundary of Sirkaér 
His&r to the neighbourhood of the modern Ghaggar. 


Bhaiyachara, slaobe ararcr 

The definition in the Printed Glossary is for the most part 
correct. 

Bhaiyachara is a term applied to villages owned by descend- 

ants from a common stock. From Wt brother, and Slat 
usage. 
In such villages the whole of the land is occupied by the 
proprietary brotherhood, and the revenue assessed by a rate, or 
bachh; and if there be non-proprietary cultivators, they are not 
responsible to the general body, but are introduced by some 
individual sharer, and pay him rent for land on which he pays 
by rate, or bachh. 

In many of these holdings are sub-divisions paying an ascer- 
tained amount of Jama, levied by the proprietors of each sub- 
division among themselves. They are called thok, patti, and 
various other names; but the existence, or non-existence, of the 
interior sub-divisions does not affect the general character of the 
holding of proprietors paying by a rate. 

There are also various ways of assessing the rate, as on 
ploughs, on the actual cultivation of each year, on wells, on 
the amount of cultivation ascertained at the settlement, etc. 
etc., but the general distinetion continues unchanged.—See 
Par. 199-201 of the Revenue Board’s Printed Circular Order 
on Settlements. 
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Bhaibat, ung Hee 
See Bhaiwad. 

Bhaihissi, a> 6 Sifeat 

Bhaipanst, cme? = AetT 


The shares of a brotherhood, especially in the lands of a 
village or township. 


Bhaians, wile ari 

Division of property or interests among brothers. 

These three words are chiefly used in Bundelkhand, E. Oudh, 
Benares, and Lower Doab. 


Bhaiwad, dl, ust? dare 
To pay and receive on the footing of one of the brotherhood. 


Bi lmukta, ebill  faeqannt 

A Patta or lease under which a ryot pays a certain fixed sum 
at so much per plough or per Bigha, not being liable to any 
further demand. 

An engagement stipulating to pay a fixed money rent for the 
lands under cultivation, not subject to enhancement during the 
currency of the lease. See the Glossary under Bilmugta. The 
word is Arabic, and means “at a fixed or determined (rate).” 
It is often used to mean “in a lump sum,” or “on the whole.” 

In Benares it signifies consolidated rate, including Mal and 
Abwab.—See Reg. LI. of 1795. 


Birrabarar, Msp — fartrrere 
Collection in kind.—Central Dob. 
The expression seems derived either from Birah +, separa- 


tion, division, on account of the crops being divided before 
appropriation; or from the Birra of the Patwari’s account 
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books, which is applied to the entry of every crop under a dis- 
tinct head. The proper word in book-keeping is Beora \yu 
explanation; detail; knowledge; which is frequently corrupted 
into Birra. 


Birt,* i,) faa 

A tenure held on condition of the performance of offices, 
whether religious or secular. Proprietary right. The tenure in 
Gorakhpir, under which the Birtias pay a fixed yearly sum 
equivalent to twenty per cent. of the Government revenue, on 
account of the Raja or superior; but are the owners of the soil, 
entitled to the entire management of the Mauzas, not liable to 
be ousted, holding a hereditary and transferable tenure, and 
subject to enhancement of the rent only when the Government 
Juma should be increased. 

The Sankalap (EQ “ expectation of advantage from a holy 
work.” Benfey) Birt is a religious grant made to a Brahman, in 
order to secure the merit of sacrifices and ceremonies performed 
by him, and held at first free, but in almost all these cases the 
necessities of the Raja of Gorakhpdér had compelled him to 
demand a small rent from the holder. 

The Marwat (44a) Birt was a compensation made by the Raja 
to the family of any man who was killed in his service in open 
fight, either with a neighbouring chief or in resistance to the 
Government, and is also called Khun Baha (i.e. “washing away 
blood,” from ,.)9 “blood,” and bly to “wash away”); it was 
chargeable, according to the custom of the Raj, with half the 
rent demandable for a regular Birt village. 

Jewan (S44 “to eat”) Birt is an assignment made by the 
Raja of the day to a younger son, of a certain number of villages 
in the Talika for subsistance, to be held by such son and his 


* From the Sanskrit We vrata, a vow, according to some, but Wilson derives it 
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descendants as Jewan Birt for ever. The assignee was accus- 
tomed to take a Patta from the Raja for these villages, payin 
& certain sum as rent.—See Taluikdar. 

The term Birta is applied in Nepal to rent-free land, of which 
there are four kinds in that principality, Jagir, Manachaul, 
Bekh, and Birta. By the last a perpetual title is conveyed, 
and the land is at the absolute disposal of the grantee and his 
heirs. 


Birt, oy fife 

A tenant who holds his land upon a fixed annual assessment 
which cannot be altered, except on certain conditions previously 
stipulated ; nor can the land held by him be claimed by the 
donor. The definition in the Printed Glossary is correct.—See 
Birt.* 


Biswabarar, Nyse = FARMATATTT 

Collecting by the Biswa.—Central Doab. 

The Biswa, from (». twenty, is the twentieth part of a 
Bigha; and besides being a measure of land, is also used to 
signify the extent of proprietary right in an estate. Each 
estate or village is considered an integer of one Bigha, which 
is subdivided into imaginary Biswas and Biswansis, to shew 
the right of any particular party. Thus, the holder of five 
Biswas is a holder to the extent of one-fourth of the entire 
village. 


Biswaédari, S\osuu — Farrarerat 


A name given to the tenure of independent village commu- 
nities holding under a superior Talikdar; as in Aligarh, Main- 


* I am not sure that this definition is correct, in Behar, certainly, a dirt grant 
can be resumed. Liliot himself seems to have had doubts on this subject, and vefers 
to Buchanan's “ India,” IT. 546.—B. 
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pari, and Gorakhpir. It is in some places, as in Dehli, used 
as equivalent to Zamindari and Pattidéri. If a man’s share in 
an estate is sold, he says his Biswa is sold. (See Sel. from Rec. 
N.W.P. i. 119.) 


Biswi, spy frat 

The alienation of land assessed at low rates on the payment 
of fines in advance.—E. Oudh. 

In the North-west it generally means two Biswas deducted 
from each Bigha cultivated by under tenants, which are taken 
by the landlord as his right.—See Dobiswi. 


Bola, i = tert 

The verbal agreement (from (J to speak) between the village 
lessees and the Asdmis, either P&hikésht (non-resident) or 
Khidkasht (resident). Any agreement between the Lumberdér 
(head man of the village) and Asémi (cultivator).—Dehli. 


Bolans, vel»  arety 
Making over one’s share to another.—Benares and E. Oudh. 


Bolansi, cael = ret 

The holder of another’s share or inheritance. An adopted 
heir.—Benares and E. Oudh. 

These words are derived from @¥@" to speak, and Wa 
portion, share. 


Bolahdar, yiedy = WY SNESTT 

An occupant of land under a verbal agreement with the 
proprietor or tillage community. In Hisdr the bolahd4rs are 
of two kinds; the band-bolahdér, who pays a fixed rent per 
annum for the land he cultivates, and the bolakddr bi] mukta’, 
who pays @ quit-rent for a certain amount of land whether he 
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cultivates it or not. Both classes are entered in the settlement 
record or band, and both hold their lands at the stipulated rates 
during the present settlement (Sel. Rec. N.W.P. iv. 15).—W. 


Barh Gangé, CS oy agarstn 


Birh Gangé, from Yet old, is the name given to the bed of 
the old Ganges where it has shifted its stream; more especially 
to the two old courses, of which one is traced below Hastin4pir, 
and the other below Soron and Kampil. These changes appear 
to have occurred since the time of Akbar, and I have therefore 
in the Map of Dastirs restored the old stream as it probably 
ran in his time. 

This has not been done without cause. The reasons for re- 
storing the Hastindpir stream, and throwing Tarapir to the 
eastern side of the Ganges are the following. 

When Timir marched from Mirath, he is said in the “ Matla’ 
us Sa’din,” and “ Zafarnama,” and other histories nearly con- 
temporary, to reach Ferozpir, which is distinctly described 
as being “on the banks of the Ganges.” The course of the 
Ganges, then, in his time must have flowed in the bed of the 
present Burh Gangé. In the “ Khuldsatu’l Tawérikh”’ also, 
written in the fortieth year of Aurangzeb’s reign, copied by 
Shere Ali Afsos in the “ Araish-i-Mahfil” (which professes to 
be a more original work than it really is), the Ganges is 
described as flowing under Barha, which would show that at 
a much later period the Ganges preserved its old course; for 
this does not mean indefinitely that it flowed under the ex- 
tensive tract of country in the possession of the Barha Sadat, 
q.o. but literally, under the town of Barha, which was then 
in a flourishing condition, before it was sacked in a.p. 1748, 
by the rabble army of Safdar Jang. Moreover, in the Revenue 
Board’s Records of the year 1819, there is a correspondence 
respecting several villages then within the area of Tarapdar, 
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but included originally in Azampir Bashta, which is still on 
the Eastern side of the Ganges. 

From the Dastir Map it will also be seen that the Soron and 
Kampil branch has been restored, by giving Faizpir Badaria 
to Sahesw4n, and Nidhpir and Aol&i to Badaon: to which I 
have been led by the following considerations. They may be 
thought perhaps of no great force, but where, as in Oriental 
History, we are never indulged with topographical details, and 
have no accounts of the habits and pursuits of the people, nor 
of the intercourse and relations of social life, we must be con- 
tent with the remotest allusions, and rejoice if, after a whole 
day’s perusal of some almost illegible volume, we can extract a 
single fact worthy of record. 

When the heroic Pirthi Raj retreats from Kanauj, he 1s 
represented. in the “‘ Kanauj Khand,” as following the course of 
the Ganges, till he reaches Soron. 

In the somewhat apocryphal biography of Shah Azizu’d- 
din, contained in one of the many collections of the lives of 
Mahomedan Saints, he is represented as being aided by the 
Emperor Shamsu’d-din in the capture of Kasba Khor, in a 
naval battle under the walls of that town with the Raja, who 
after his defeat fled to Kamaon. Now we know that Khor is 
on the bank of the Burh Ganga, close to Shamsabad, which 
city was (it is said) built by Shamsu’d-din from the ruins of 
Khor. There may possibly be a shadow of truth in this ac- 
count, which is also preserved in the traditions of the common 
people; though, as Khor is mentioned later than the time of 
Shamsu’d-din, his building Shamsabad may be doubted. 

Let us come to a later period, and we find the Emperor 
Muhammad Tughlak in one of his mad schemes removing his 
capital to Sargdwari, “near Kampil and Patidli on the banks 
of the Ganges,” according to “ Ferishta;” and “near Kasba 
Khor on the Ganges” according to “Zi&u’d-din Barni.” Hither 
way it shows that the course of the river was then unchanged. 
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Still later, in the reign of Sayyid Khizr Khan, when there 
was unusual communication with Katehar, or Rohilkhand, we 
find the following allusions which may assist us in our in- 
vestigation. TAju’l-mulk, after subduing Rai Harsingh of 
Katehar, “arrived at the ferry of Sargdwari, and passing the 
Ganges, punished the Kafirs of Khor and Kampil.” 

The same General, after another campaign, marching from 
Badéon and Etawah, passes the Ganges at Pachlana. 

In the same year the Emperor himself, after plundering 
Sambhal, crossed the Ganges near Patiali. 

abi eh Tj! Shy So 

These quotations are taken from the “ Tabak&t-i-Akbart.”’ 

The “ Taérikh-i-Badéoni” uses precisely the same expression 
in two of these instances: and it is important to observe it, for 
the author was himself a great traveller, and was constantly on 
the move between Agra, Sambhal, and Baddéon. Both he 
and the author of “Tabakat-i-Akbari” were contemporaries of 
Akbar, and could not fail, if any changes in the course of the 
Ganges had occurred up to their time, to give prominent notice 
of the circumstance. 

All the places noted above are on the right bank of the old 
Ganges, and would most probably not have been mentioned 
had the Ganges not run under them. At least in these days 
there are no such ferries as those of Pachlana, Patidli, and 
Sargdwari. But as it may perhaps be said that, notwithstand- 
ing the change in the river’s bed, the expressions quoted above 
would not altogether have been inapplicable, other more de- 
cisive testimony may be adduced from a document in an old 
“ Dastiru’]-’Amal,”’ in which mention is made of a Mauza in 
Tappa Adléi, Parganah Badaon, which, though the document 
may not be an exact copy of one publicly issued (it being 
merely inserted as a model for imitation), may yet serve to 
show without further question, that Adl4i was once an integral 
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part of Parganah* Badéon. If it be remarked that the change 
in the course of the river is too great to have occurred within 
the period which has elapsed since the compilation of the A{n-i 
Akbari, it may be replied that in our own time the change is 
almost every year perceptible, and that the Ganges has shifted 
its bed so much since the two opposite banks were measured, 
that although only five years elapsed between the surveys, they 
cannot be combined with any accuracy. 

It is to be hoped therefore that the reasons given above may 
be considered to justify the innovation which has been ventured 
in the map. 


Buyharat, coir arta 

Adjustment of accounts. From @¥T4T bujhana, to cause to 
comprehend. In some districts it has a special significance. 

“This audit of accounts (or Bujhérat as it is called) is a most 
important process to the whole of the community. The right 
of admission to the audit is the criterion of proprietary right” 
(Sel. Rec. N.W.P. iv. 143, from report on Azimgarh by 
Thomason ).—B. 


Bara, by = - et 
Redeemable mortgage.—LHastern Oudh. 


Brita, G» fam 

A grant, generally of land, to a religious person, or to a 
tenant on certain stipulations. See Birt, and the Printed 
Glossary under Burt. 


* Moreover, in the book entitled the “ Ahw&l-i Subajét,’’ a new Parganah under 
the name of Nidhpdr, is entered as “in the tame of the Sirkfr of Badaun.”’ This 
work was written before the final disruption of the empire, and is a highly nterest- 
ing memorial of the state of India at the time of 1ts composition. It was obtained 
from the library of Nawwab Muhammad Mir Khan, whose family has had close con- 
nection with the house of Timur since ita decline, 
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Brittantpattar, seit,  firrtrrax 
The record of a decision given by a Panchayet. From Fata 
circumstance, narration; and Wa leaf, a deed. 


Bachhaunta, Woeer = TST 
Distribution of an aggregate sum on several individuals. 
(See Behri).—Upper Dob. 


Bahi, isd = WT 

An account book; a register; a ledger. 

Thus, Bahi Khata is the day book kept by merchants, and 
Bahi Patwari, the village accountant’s, or Patwéri’s register. 


Bakar, yO Fare 
Amount fixed by the appraiser.—See Bak. 


Bakhshnama, deligkc: FEY ATAT 
A deed of gift: from is? gift, and 44 a letter, a document. 


Ba farzandan, gdsps bl  aracterr 
Ba aulad, Jib artrere 

Literally, with sons, with children: words inserted in a grant, 
when it was intended that the land should be inherited by the 
heirs of the grantee. The opinion of the Supreme Government 
(in the famous case of Farzand Ali) was that these terms refer 
to the immediate heirs of the grantee’s body, whether male or 
female, not to descendants generally; and this, no doubt, is 
correct; but according to the lenient interpretation of the 
officers concerned in the investigations respecting Maafi tenures, 
the words are now generally declared to convey an hereditary 
title, without any restriction. 

The Judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adaulat have also ruled 
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that a B& farzandan grant is descendable to the heirs general 
(Reports, Vol. IV. p. 222): being opposed to the opinion of 
their law officers, who declared that the words in themselves, 
and apart from other expressions in the grant, created a joint 
interest with benefit of survivorship in the grantee and his 
children; or in the event of his having at the time of grant 
no children, but only grand-children, in the grantee and his 
grand-children.—(See ‘‘ Macnaghten’s Precedents of Mahomedan 
Law,” p. 382, and pp. 48-52 of “Extracts from Official Records 
on Maafi Investigations.’’) 


Baith, ay «= BS 

Value of Government share of produce. The amount settled 
on the land, from basthnd Ugéu to sit: thus bearing the same 
etymological meaning as assessment. The word is used in many 
varieties of application in commercial transactions; thus, kiind 
barthta is ‘how much does it come to” (in reckoning or appor- 
tioning various items). 


Bajantari, qseerk = arsteardt 

Bajantari, or rather Bajantari Mahal, was an item of collec- 
tion under the Mahomedan regime, derived from H. 4TH a 
musical instrument; Sanskrit @Tq. 


Bak, Es aa 


Bak is used in the North West to signify an estimate of the 
produce without measuring the field. 

There are men who make a profession of this, and it is won- 
derful with what accuracy they will guess the probable outturn 
of a crop by merely looking at it. In cases in my own experi- 
ence it has happened that when the crop has been cut and 
threshed the valuer has not been more than one or two seers 
out.—B. 


VOL. I 
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Bakjota, Gon = - aT TTAT 


A list of arrears of revenue due from farmers.—Behar. 


Baltiburd, ongh . 

From J\ sand, and Persian a cut: a term applied to a tract 
of land which is covered with a deposit of sand after an inunda- 
tion. An item of remission of revenue on this account. 


Bangar, fb ata 

High ground, or uplands. Thus, “Panipat Bangar,”’ “Sonpat 
Béngar,” are the elevated portions of those parganahs, in dis- 
tinction to “ Panipat Khadir,” “ Sonpat Khadir.” 


Barah, al = AE 

Land next to, or surrounding, the village, generally enriched 
by manure. The term is chiefly used in Dehli and the Upper 
Dodb, and is probably derived from yl or jl an enclosure.* 


Barani, Vb arerett 

Unirrigated land; land dependant on the seasons; from the 
Persian .j\yb bdrdn, rain. Also a coat or cloak for keeping off 
rain, which Europeans usually corrupt into “ brandy.” 


Barat, wily ara 

*,,* In addition to its numerous other meanings, it is ueed in 
the provinces, under the perpetual settlement, to imply an order 
to pay issued by a zamindér on a mustajir thikadar or lessee. It 
is in this way :—Say a zamindar wants to buy a lot of shawls, 
jewels, or such things, instead of paying the merchant in cash, 
he gives him a Bar&t or order on one of his lessees, the lessee 
pays the merchant, and at the next audit of accounts produces 
the Bar&t as a set-off against the rent due from him. In this 


* Called Gohan in Oudh, and Goend or Gwend in Behar.—B. 
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way some of our zamindars contrive to anticipate the whole of 
their rents for several years to come.—B. 


Barbatai, yb arcaatk 

Division of the crops by sheaves or shocks, before the corn is 
trodden out. From the Persian gv bar, aload. In Rohilkhand 
it is more usually called by the Hindi synonym of Bojh-batéi. 


Baramba, aj arta 
Literally, fruit of mangoes. Revenue derived from the lease 
of mangoe-groves. From ,\) fruit, and ¢! a mangoe.* 


Bagam, “ Ll arra 

Said, in the Printed Glossary, to be the most productive 
lands in the Southern Division of Dehli, situate on the banks of 
canals; but this must be a mistake, as there are no canals in 
the Southern Division. The word, whatever it is, is most pro- 
bably derived from bdgh, a garden, or any richly cultivated and 
irrigated spot. 


Ba’zi zamin daftar, 50 wee} ode) «AT HTT TUT 
An office established in a.D. 1782, before the enactment of 
the Regulations, for the purpose of enquiring into improper 
alienation of land. Literally, “the office of certain lands.” 
The plan for the institution of this office is given at p. 224 of 
“Colebrooke’s Digest of the Regulations,” Vol. III. 


Bebsk, slo re 
Without arrears; paid up in full.—See Baki. 


Biaj, cw fararer 
Interest on money. Bidji is the capital put out to interest. 


* This would be more correctly written as two words.—B, 
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Bidh bandi, US da) say = WSS 

This is a peculiar system of calculating the amount to be paid 
by a cultivator. It is peculiar to Chibréman, a parganah of 
Farrakhabad, in the Central Dodb. It is thus described by Mr. 
Wynyard, the settlement officer, “By this system the Asdmi 
pays his rent for the land in the aggregate, no matter whether 
he cultivates it or not.” Kali Rai calls it 4¥@ bid.—E. add. 


Bidhé, loo. fhe 


eee 


Synonymous with Bandobast. Determination of the amount 
to be paid as Government revenue.—Upper Dodéb and Rohil- 
khand. 


Bigha, (hus @Yeat or QTV 
A measure of land, subject to local variation. In the Upper 
Provinces it is usually considered in the English surveys to be 
8,025 square yards, or §ths of an acre. In Bengal it is 1,600 
square yards, or little more than 4rd of an acre. A Kachcha 
Bighé is in some places 4rd, in others }th, of a full Bigha. 
Akbar’s Bighé contained 3,600 Ilahi Gaz (see that article). 
The following are some of the local variations of the Bighé 


in the Upper Provinces :— 
BIGHAS. B. C,. 


In Farrakhabad, 100 acres, = 175 12 0 
In the E. and 8. parts of Gorakhpur, =192 19 7 
In the W. and N. parts the Bigh4s are much smaller. 
In Allahabad and part of Azimgarh, =177 5 15 
In part of Azimgarh and Ghazipur, = 154 6 8 
In Bijnor, = 187 19 15 


In the Upper Dodb it was found that the average measure- 
ment of the side of a Bigh&, deduced from the paces of 148 
zamindérs, who were accustomed to practice this kind of men- 
suration, amounted to 28 English yards; making the local 
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(kachcha) bigh4 equal to 831;5; and 100 statute acres equal 
to 582 kachcha bigh&s, 3 biswas. 

It is needless to continue the comparisons; but see for further 
information ‘“ Prinsep’s Useful Tables,”’ p. 89.—E. 

*.* There seems to be some connection between the size of 
the kachcha, or local, bigh& and the value of land in different 
districts. The official bighé consists of twenty cottahs or biswas, 
each side of which is measured by a rod of four cubits in length, 
thus called the chahar dasti, or chér hath ke katt&; but in the 
remoter parts of Gorakhpir and the wild tracts bordering on 
Nepal the bigh& increases in size, till in some places we have it 
consisting of twenty kattés of as much as ten cubits in length 
each! and returning from the frontier back again to the more 
thickly peopled parts of the country, the cottah sinks by degrees 
to 9, 8, 7, 74, and 6 haths in the various parganahs.—B. 


Bighoto, 8  fatrtr 

The name given to a tract of country bordered by Mewat 
on the East, Lohdéra on the West, Hari4na, Dhundhoti, and 
Chandén on the North, and Rath on the South. It includes 
Rewari, Bawal, Kanon, Patodi, Kot Kasim, and a great part 
of the Bahraich Jagir. The word is only of local application, 
and does not appear to be known much beyond its own limits. 


frerratt ait St wert STC We Sere 
That is, ‘‘ Bighoto has two lords, Khoros (amongst Ahirs), and 
Chauhéns (amongst Rajputs).” 
The name of Bighoto, or Bighota as it is sometimes called, 
is derived from Bigha Raj, a worthy descendant of the illus- 
trious Chauhan, Pirthi Raj.—See Dhundhot{ and Chauhan. 


Bigahtf, Ah fered 
Rent fixed on lands per bigh&, The same as Bigoti in the 
Glossary, which is also correct. 
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Bijak, CSa aera 

A memo. deposited with grain when stored, specifying its 
amount; an invoice, a list; also an inscription. 

The derivation is probably 48%, the causal form of the 
Sanskrit faz to know. 


Bisi, Lowe arat 

A term peculiar to Kaméon. 

Mr. Trail, the English Commissioner of the Province, reduced 
all the miscellaneous measures of quantity of land to nominal 
(not actually measured) Bisis. The Bisi is equal to twenty 
Pathas of Garhwal, or twenty Nalis of Kamaon. The Patha, 
or Nali, represents a measure of seed with a capacity of about 
two seers, and the number of Pathas in- any area is estimated by 
the quantity of seed (generally wheat) required to sow it. The 
actual extent varies according to the quality and position of the 
land. The grain is sown much wider in the poor Uparéiw 
lands near the summit, than in the rich Talanw lands near the 
base.—See As. Res., xvi, 178. 


Behri, use = aE 


A subscription; an assessment ona share. Instalments paid 
by under tenants to the landlord. Distribution of an aggregate 
sum on several individuals. A monthly collection according to 
their respective circumstances. Term given to a division of a 
Bhayachara estate. The share or interest of one of the brother- 
hood in an estate. The Persian Bahra has the same meaning, 
and is probably the origin of the word. 


Behridar, DMs tex 
Holder of a share, denominated Behri.—See Glossary, Beraidar. 
Benaudhé, SO 


A name commonly given by the natiyes to the country be- 
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tween Allahabad and Sarwar, #.e. Sarjupar, the other side of the 
Sarji (ancient Sarayu), the present district of Gorakhpar; and 
between the Ganges and the Chhiab Nala, by which it is sepa- 
rated on the North-West from Baiswara. Benaudha appears 
to include the Western parts of Jaunpir, Azimgarh, and Benares, 
and the Southern part of Oudh. Indeed, some authorities make 
it extend from Baiswara to Bijaypir, and from Gorakhpir to 
Bhojpir. The common saying is that Benaudha, or Bendwat as 
it is sometimes called, contained twelve Rajas, who comprised 
one Paut, and were considered to have common interests. Ist, 
the Gaharwér of Bijaypir; 2nd, the Khanzada Bachgoti; 3rd, 
Bais; 4th, Sarnet; 5th, Haiobans of Hardi; 6th, Ujjain of 
Dimréiw; 7th, Rajkumar of Teori Bhagwanptr; 8th, Chandel 
of Agori; 9th, Kalhans of Sarwar; 10th, Gautam of Nagra; 
1ith, Hindi Bachgoti of Karwar; 12th, Bisen of Majhauli. 
These dimensions would imply that Benaudha was an extensive 
province, including the whole of Benares and Eastern Oudh; 
but I believe the limits first mentioned are the correct ones, 
and out of this narrower space it would be easy to construct the 
fifty-two parganahs, of which Benaudha is said to consist. 


Bakhshiat, whic eye 

The name of a division of the Jaunpir Sirkdr mentioned in 
Regulation II. of 1795. This Parganah no longer exists as a 
separate division. Its former history and the derivation of its 
mame are very obscure; apparently, however, the designation 
of “ Bakhshiat,” or “ Dih&t Bakhshigari,” prior to the Cession, 
applied only to certain villages which were assigned to the 
Bakshi of the Fort at Jaunpar, for repairs and other necessary 
expences, and it was not till after we got possession of the 
country, that the Talikas of Soectha, Karfawan, Nawé4i, and 
Bhadi, all of which are Peshkash{ Mahals, were included in 
the Parganah called Bakhshiét. Under these circumstances, 
there was no objection at the late settlement to absorb the 
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sub-division in the manner most convenient, and the villages 
were accordingly distributed between Ghisué, Haveli, Kardkat, 
and Angli Mahul. 


Baldihaj, dls = - werzerk 
Compensation for pasture ground.—Rohilkhand. 
It is usually called Bardaihi to the Eastward.—See Ang. 


Balkat, HO, qeiz 

Rent taken in advance.—Lower Dodb, Bundelkhand, and 
Benares. 

The word is also applied to the cutting of ears of corn with- 
out going through the usual process of reaping. Katai is 
likewise used in this sense in Benares. 

From this word is derived the name of the old Mahomedan 
tax balkati, which used to be demanded on commencement of 
reaping. From 4T# an ear of corn, and Tz? to cut. 


Bandbehrt, sey = TATA 


Statement of the amount of each money instalment or share 
of a village. The word Band is used in many other combina- 
tions in the sense of statement, account, ledger; thus Band- 
bardasht or Bandbatéi is a statement of the amount of each 
instalment in grain. Band-his4b is an abstract account. Band- 
phantah is a paper like the Bandbehri which shows the liabilities 
of each sharer of a village. 


Dy uw addy 
Father’s share.—Benares and Eastern Oudgh. 


Bapauti is more usual in the N. West and Bundelkhand. 
The word is derived from 4T@ a father, and Ww share. 


Bakayé, Lily WaTaT 
Old balances of Revenue; plural of the Arabic ah an arrear, 
a residue. 
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Barari, wi were 
A shareholder paying his portion of the Jama according to 
the Baréar. 


Barawurd, Oily wes 
An estimate; calculating ; casting up. From the Persian 
above, and ,.,4)s! to bring. 


Barhi, oy wet 
Profits, a corruption of Barhotari : from L.a% to increase. 
Barmhotar,* sper = - ACR 


A free grant given to Brahmins for religious purposes. 


Batnan-bad-batnan, bby we bby qatt ATS AAT 

Literally, “body after body,”—words frequently inserted in 
grants, after the corresponding expression of Nasalan ba’d 
Nasalan, to signify that the tenure is heritable by lineal de- 
scendants in the male line. Under the present interpretation 
of the resumption laws, the expression is construed to convey 
the right of perpetuity, without this restriction. 
Batta, cs agt 

Difference of exchange; anything extra; an extra allowance ; 
discount on uncurrent or short weight coins: usually called 
Batta. The word has been supposed to be a corruption of 
Bharta, increase, but it is a pure Hindi vocable, and is more 
usually applied to discount than premium. 


Baidér, yioxy =: BT 
A proprietor by purchase; from the Arabic e~ selling. 
Hence Baindma, a deed of sale. 


© Also spelt MYTAT and TEYLAT. 
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Bai’bi’l wafé dar, ——lulidbay afaaararer< 

A person having the possession and usufruct of a property 
on its conditional sale to him; the stipulation being that if a 
sum of money borrowed from him be not repaid by a fixed 
period, the sale shall become absolute; from e~ sale, and \, 
performance of a promise. 


Chahf, le = art 

Lands irrigated from wells (from the Persian Chéh s\> a 
well), as distinguished from _ |) Bardni, or land dependent 
on rain for its moisture; Chdhi land pays a higher revenue 
than Bardni, because it has a certain supply of water, while 
the supply from rain is of course uncertain. 

*.* The extreme uncertainty of the supply of rain is the cause 
of the terrible famines to which India is peculiarly subject ; 
and which if is now proposed to combat by a larger system of 
irrigation derived from canals. The system of irrigation from 
wells is defective in many ways. It necessitates the keeping 
by each cultivator of extra bullocks to work the well. Besides 
which to dig a well is a costly operation, and can therefore 
only be done by rich men or by the joint act of the community. 
A well is like an estate, the joint property of a large body of 
men, each of whom has his stated number of hours in the week 
for using the water. In the hot weather the necessity of 
getting water for the fields is so great that the wells are kept 
at. work all day and all night, the water being led along con- 
duits of earth sometimes for miles. When worked so incessantly 
the well will sometimes dry up for a time, because the water 
is taken out faster than it runs in, and the ryot has to stop 
working till it fills again. All the uncertainty, expense, and 
other inconveniences of the chdhi system will be obviated by 
canals. 

In many parts of Behar there are no wells for agricultural 
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purposes, and the people are entirely dependent on rain or 
tanks. 

It is curious to observe how the wells vary in size in different 
parts of the country. In the Panjab the wells are often from 
fifteen to twenty feet in diameter, there is one at Amritsar 
which admits four rahats or Persian wheels at once. Lower 
down, in the N.W. Provinces, six or seven feet is the average 
diameter, and the well is generally worked by the charas or 
charsé, a large leathern sack, which is drawn up by bullocks 
walking down an incline. This requires two men to work 
it, one to drive the bullocks and another to tilt the charas 
when it comes up; whereas the rahat requires only a man or 
boy to drive the buffalo round (v. Arhat). 

Lower down again in Behar the wells diminish to two or 
three feet in diameter, and are worked by a kunr or small 
bucket of iron or earth, fastened by a long rope to a pole, the 
pole works on a pivot in a post four or five feet high and is 
balanced at the other end by a heavy log or mass of earth. 
This also requires only one man to work it. It is chiefly used 
by Koeris (or Kachhis) to irrigate their fields of poppy or 
other rare and costly crops. The labour of using it is hard, 
and the amount of water raised is less than by any other pro- 
cess; but in Behar, especially in the eastern parts of it, the 
soil is often so loose that a permanent well cannot be made, 
and the little temporary wells are therefore more economical. 
In Purneah they are very small, often not above a foot across, 
and are supported by rings of burnt clay called pdt. A well of 
this kind costs two rupees only, and lasts a couple of years. 

It is the western part of these Provinces and in the Panjab 
that canal irrigation is peculiarly needed; in the eastern dis- 
tricts and in Bengal the land is low and full of marshes, tanks, 
and rivers, and the main staple is rice, which grows in three 
or four feet of water, and during the rainy season, when the 
country is generally submerged; but in the upper provinces 
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the land is high and dry, and the wheat and other staples 
require constant irrigation to make them grow at all.—B. 


Chakari, ssl>  ‘aTatt 
Grant for personal services in the village; from Sl> a 
servant. 


Chhir, rh Bie 
The lessee’s own cultivation; corrupted from Sir.—Saugor. 
Chhutauti, is re Berar 


Remissions allowed either on the Bigha, or in rupees, by 
Malgizars, after forming an estimate of a field. Also, gene- 
rally, any remission of Revenue by Government; from @4t 
Chhutna, to be dismissed, to escape. 

Chhut, Chhut M4’fi, or Mujr4i, are terms specially applied 
in Benares to the reductions which have been made in the 
assessment of 1197 Fasli. Some of these have been authorized 
by the Government, but most of them have been granted with- 
out any such authority. Some of those in the former category 
are alluded to in Sect. 22, Reg. IL. of 1795. 


Chhorchitthi te fee 
A deed of release, from @Y€4T chhorné, to abandon, and 
fagt chitthi, a note. 


Chitthi, ute fast 

A note; a paper containing an order or demand. From this 
word are formed chitthi talab or talab chitthi, meaning a pro- 
cess or precept; a summons; from the Arabic WJ search, 
demand ; and Chitnavis (written Chitnis in the Printed Glos- 
sary), a writer of notes or precepts; a secretary; from the 
Persian ..>~5») to write.—E. 
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Chitth{ taksim is a note or memorandum of allotment or 
partition of an estate by Batwéra.— W. 

Chitthi tankhw&hi, is a note containing a demand for pay- 
ment of rent; also the same as Barat g.v.—W. 


Chukara, Lj  - Fane 
Customs duty.—Saugor. 


Chukauta, GS 9 gaara 

Field rates of rent; money rate; from Farat Chukéné, to 
settle or complete. Also an agreement for the delivery free of 
cost of a stipulated share of an estimated crop to the principal 
shareholder on the part of the rest.—Moradabad.—W. 


Chukri, sso Fart 


A fractional division of land.—Garhwal and Kaméon. 


Chukat, se Tad 


A settlement; from JaTat Chukéné, to setitle—Dehli and 
Upper Doab. 


Chungi, hem Sat 

Illegal abstraction of handfuls of market produce. It is 
frequently, however, given voluntarily as a sort of rent for 
the use of market conveniences, such as booths, sheds, etc. ; 
and in this sense is equivalent to the Baitak of the Deccan. 

Chungi is also sometimes given to Fakirs, Zamindars, or 
Banias, for the establishment of new markets.—E. 

In the Panjab it is the name of a tax levied in kind on all 
produce that enters the city gates, an octroi in fact; and has 
been continued under British government.—B. 

Chungi mahal, a place where grain may be landed from boats 
and stored on payment of a portion of it to the owners of the 
ground.—Behar.— W. 
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Chaubachha, deal = STATRT 


A levy of Revenue on four things, under the ancient regime, 
in the Dehli territory; namely, pag, tag, kort, or kudi, and 
pinchht: ice. pagrt,* a turban, tag, a rag or thread worn by a 
child round its waist, ‘ort, a hearth, and pénchht, animals’ tails, 
as of buffaloes, bullocks, etc. 

As tag may be considered to be included in pag, another tax 
is substituted for it according to some authorities. Thus palkats 
a cess on the pala cuttings (see Jharberi), or a cess on the 
darantt or sickle, or on the Ahurpa or grass-scraper; but the 
insertion of tag is correct, for the tax upon the pag, or men, was 
double of that upon the ¢ag, or children: 


Chaubisa, Cosaen) 9 arareat 

From Chaubis, twenty-four; is a name applied to a tract of 
country containing that number of villages in the occupation of 
a particular tribe. There are several of them scattered over our 
Provinces, but they may perhaps be considered more frequent 
in the neighbourhood of Mathura than elsewhere. Thus, we 
have within a circuit of about thirty miles round that city— 

A Chaubisg of Jaes Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Jadon Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Bachhal Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Kachhwaha Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Jaiswar Rajputs.—See Chaurdsi. 


Chaudharai, strom = TTaTTE 


The jurisdiction of a Chaudhari, whose occupation has been 
correctly described in the Printed Glossary. 


* Called by our early travellers puckery. “To scold lustaly and to pull one another’s 
puckeries or turbate off, bemg proverbially termed a banyan fight.” —" Fryer's Tray." 
Lett. IIL. Chap. 3. 
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Chaudharait, cyla,e areata 
A. Chaudhari’s fees of office. 


Chaugadda, SSj> 0 STgT 

The place where the boundaries of four villages meet. It is 
known also by the names of Chauhadda, Chausinghé, Chaukhé, 
Chauréha, and Chompta. 


Chaumas, lym qara 

Lands tilled from Asarh to Kiar, that is, during the Chau- 
masa (four months), or rainy season, and prepared for the Rabi 
sowings. 


Chaumasa, Lule aATET 


The Indian seasons are, according to the Shasters, six in 
number, each comprising two months. These divisions are 
more fanciful than real; and the common people are content 
to adopt the more definite division of three. Chauméasa, or 
Barkha, constitutes the four months of the rainy season. The 
rest of the year is comprised in Sy4lé, Jara4, or Mohasa, the 
cold season; and Dhipkél, or Khars4, the hot season. 


Chaumasiya, Luwem Safer 
A ploughman hired for the season.—Saugor. 


Chaur or Chaunr, pee OH 


A long low marsh lying between high banks, fit for growing 
rice, and generally full of water in the rains.—Behar.—B. 


Chaurasi, sila aTcrdt 

The word means, literally, eighty-four: and is territorially 
applied to a sub-division of a parganah, or district, amounting 
to eighty-four villages. Tod, in his “Annals of Rajputana,” 
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where Chaurasis are numerous, remarks that they are tanta- 
mount to the Saxon Hundreds (Vol. I. p. 141). This may be 
the case in some respects, but it is evident that Hundreds rarely 
contained a hundred /lages, and sometimes not even half a 
hundred. Spelman, in his Glossary, says, “ Nusquam quod scio, 
reperiuntur 100 ville in alquo Hundredo per totam Angliam. Magni 
habentur qua vel 40, rel 30, numerant. Multi ne 10: Quidam 
duas tantum.”’ Hallam also observes (“ Middle Ages,” Vol. IT. 
p- 390), that the great divisions of the Northern counties had 
originally a different name, and that in course of time many of 
them have improperly acquired the name of Hundreds, which 
is conjectured to be a mere political division more peculiarly 
belonging to the South of England. Lingard also (Vol. I. 
p. 335) gives an extract from Doomsday Book to show how 
little uniformity prevailed with respect to the area and number 
of manors contained within each Hundred. Thus we see that 
Hundreds were never originally equally partitioned, and in this 
respect they differ from Chaurasis; for there is no Chaurési, even 
though it may have dwindled down to ten or twelve villages, of 
which every originally component village could not, according to 
local tradition, be pointed out by the neighbouring zamindars ; so 
that Chaurasis once comprised—theoretically, however inexactly 
in certain cascs,—as the name implies, eighty-four villages. 

I took occasion, when reporting the Mirat Settlements, to 
remark that I had discovered some Chaurdasis in that district, 
and expressed my surprise that their existence had not been 
previously observed. The assertion, I well remember, was 
received with some degree of incredulity, and the existence of 
Chaurasis in any part of these Provinces was altogether denied. 
I have therefore taken some trouble to ascertain if I was de- 
ceived, and the following list, which is the result of my enquiries, 
will perhaps be considered to establish their existence beyond a 
question, not only in Mirat, but in almost every district in this 
Presidency. 
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In Deoli, now included in the Parganah of Bibamiyd in 
Etawah, there is a Chaurasi of Tilokchandi Bais Rajputs. 

The Parganah of Kuraoli, in Mainpiari, constitutes a Chaurési 
of Rathor Rajputs. 

In Jewar of Bulandshahr, the Chaukarzada Jadon Rajputs 
have a Chaurasi. 

In the Parganah of Chandaus in Aligarh, there is a Chaurds{ 
of Chauhan Rajputs. 

In Parganah Kantit, of Zillah Mirzapur, there is a Chaurdsi{ 
of Garhw4r Rajputs, of which most of the villages are now in 
the possession of Brahmans. 

In Parganah Khairabad, of Zillah Allahabad, there is another 
Chaurasi of Gaharwar Rajputs. 

The Lohdin Jéts have a Chaurasi in Haridna. 

One of the Tappas in Atrauli of Aligarh is a Chaurasi. 

The Parganahs of Malaut and Bharangi in Bhattidna are 
each a Chaurasi. 

There is also in the neighbourhood of Kars4na, Sirp4na, and 
Sahadwar a Chaurasi of Balde Brahmans, and in Saheswan and 
Ujhani one of Tuar Rajputs.—See also article Janghara. 

The Solankhi Rajputs have a Chaurasi in Nidhpér and 
Sahawar, on the borders of the Mainpiri and Badaéon districts. 
They are the descendants of the princes of the sacred Soron, 
before the Rathors conquered Kanauj. 

From Allahabad to Karra there is a Chaurdsi of Johya Rajputs, 
who have been for a long time converted to Mahomedanism. 

In the Parganah of Hansi there is a Chaurdsi of Jats, com- 
prising the Gots of Seil, Rong{, Bora and Satraungi. 

In Parganah Sheoli of Cawnpore there is a Chaurdsi of 
Chandel Rajputs. 

In Oudh, opposite to Sheorajpur, there is a Fattihpér Chaurdsi 

aanted by Bisen Rajputs. 

There is a Chaurési of Chandel Rajputs in Kariat Dost, in 

Jaunpéar. 
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There is a Chaurési of Tuar Rajputs in Dasna and Jalalabad, 
Zillah Mirat. 

There is half a Chauradsi of the same tribe in Puth, in the 
same district. 

The Nagri Gdjars have a Chaurdsi in Dankaur, Zillah 
Bulandshahr. 

The Parganah of Loni was formerly a Chaurési. 

The Parganah of Ghazipur, in Fattihpir, was formerly a 
Chaurasi. 

In Mahomedabad Gohna, of Zillah Azimgarh, there was also 
formerly a Chaurasi. 

The Baldin Jats, the Salakl4in Jats, and the Kalsean Gijars, 
have each a Chauras{ in the Western Division of the Muzaffar- 
nagar District. 

The Nirwal Jats have a Chaurasi to the South of Dehli. 

In Baghpat the Gaur Tagds had a Chaurasi, of which but 
few villages now remain in their possession. 

Garra Kota in Damoh of Saugor is a Bundela Chaurasi. 

In the same Parganah the Deswal Ahirs had half a Chaurasi. 

Parganah Jhillo in Saugor is a Chaurasi. 

The Titwal Tagas of the Upper Dodb had formerly a Chaurasi. 

There is a Talika Chaurasi to the North of the Son (Soane), 
in Agori Barhar of Mirzapur. 

There is a Chaurasi of Badgijar Rajputs in Mahendwar, the 
local name of a tract of country between the Mewat Hills and 
the Jumna.* 

There is also a Chaurasi of the same clan of Rajputs, now 
Musulman, on the banks of the Hindan, to the South West of 
Muzaffarnagar. 

This branch of Rajputs had also a Chaurdsi in Rajptra, and 
in Nerauli, Parganahs of Rohilkhand, and another on the oppo- 
site side of the Ganges at Andpshahr. These, however, are 


© More correctly the name of a small river now dammed up.—E. 
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only sub-divisions of the much more extensive possessions they 
had on either side of the Ganges. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Rangars in Parganah Kata of Seha- 
ranpdr. 

There is a Chaurasi of Khubar Gijars in Rampiar in the same 
District. 

The Bundphar Rajputs have a Chaur4si in Garra Mandla. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Gautam Rajputs, now Musulman, in 
Tappa Jar, Zillah Fattihpar. 

There is a Chaurdsi also in Hatgaon, in the same District. 

The Mahesara Tagas have a Chaurasi in Kithor, Zillah Mirat. 

The Basian and Datean Tagas have each a Chaurasi in Puth 
and Siana, on the borders of Bulandshahr. 

There is a Chaur4si of Sakarwal Rajputs in Parganah Chain- 
par of Arrah. 

The Parganah of Rohtak is a Chaurdsi. 

The Parganah of Tezgarh, in Damoh, is a Chaurasi. 

There is a Chaurasi of Chauhans in Aonla, a Parganah of 
Bareilly. 

There is a Chaurdési of Thukarel Jats in the Western parts 
of Aligarh. 

There is a Chaurfsi near the Cantonment of Urai in Jalaun. 

The Sabaran Brahmans have a Chaurasi in Parganah Etawah. 

The Ahirs have a Chaurasi in the Northern parts of Shekoha- 
bad, in Mainpiri. 

There is a Chaurdsi near Bhojpir, at a short distance from Far- 
rakhabad, known generally by the name of the Chaurdsi of Siraull. 

There is a Chauhén Chaurdsi of Jhilmili in Sirgaja. 

There is a Chuk Chaurési between Ghiswa and Jaunpir. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Palwar Rajputs in Anaula of Gorakhpir. 

There is also another kind of Chaurds{ in Anaula. When 
Ohandersen, the Sarnet Raja, divided his acquisitions among 
his three sons, he gave a Chaurdsi (in Koss) to his eldest son, 
constituting the Raj of Gorakhpdr; half ‘a Chaurfs{ (in Koss) 
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There is a Chaurési of Tuar Rajputs in Dasna and Jalalabad, 
Yillah Mirat. 

There is half a Chaurdsi of the same tribe in Puth, in the 
same district. 

The Nagri Gijars have a Chaurési in Dankaur, Zillah 
Bulandshahr. 

The Parganah of Loni was formerly a Chaurasi. 

The Parganah of Ghazipur, in Fattihpir, was formerly a 
Chaurasi. 

In Mahomedabad Gohna, of Zillah Azimgarh, there was also 
formerly a Chaurasi. 

The Baldin J&ts, the Salakléin Jats, and the Kalsean Gijars, 
have each a Chaurasi in the Western Division of the Muzaffar- 
nagar District. 

The Nirwal Jats have a Chaurasi to the South of Dehli. 

In Baghpat the Gaur Tagés had a Chaurdsi, of which but 
few villages now remain in their possession. 

Garra Kota in Damoh of Saugor is a Bundela Chaurdsi. 

In the same Parganah the Deswal Ahirs had half a Chaurasi. 

Parganah Jhillo in Saugor is a Chaurasi. 

The Titwal Tagas of the Upper Dodb had formerly a Chaurasi. 

There is a Talika Chaurasi to the North of the Son (Soane), 
in Agori Barhar of Mirzapur. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Badgijar Rajputs in Mahendwar, the 
local name of a tract of country between the Mewat Hills and 
the Jumna.* 

There is also a Chaurasi of the same clan of Rajputs, now 
Musulman, on the banks of the Hindan, to the South West of 
Muzaffarnagar. 

This branch of Rajputs had also a Chaurdsi in Rajpdira, and 
in Nerauli, Parganahs of Rohilkhand, and another on the oppo- 
site side of the Ganges at Anipshahr. These, however, are 


* More correctly the name of a small river now dammed up.—E. 
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only sub-divisions of the much more extensive possessions they 
had on either side of the Ganges. 

There is a Chaurési of Rangars in Parganah Kata of Seha- 
ranpir. 

There is a Chaurasi of Khibar Gujars in Rampir in the same 
District. 

The Bun4phar Rajputs have a Chaur4si in Garra Mandla. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Gautam Rajputs, now Musulman, in 
Tappa Jar, Zillah Fattihpar. 

There is a Chaurdsi also in Hatgaon, in the same District. 

The Mahesara Tagas have a Chaurasi in Kithor, Zillah Mirat. 

The Basian and Datean Tagas have each a Chaurasi in Puth 
and Siana, on the borders of Bulandshahr. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Sakarwal Rajputs in Parganah Chain- 
par of Arrah. 

The Parganah of Rohtak is a Chaurasi. 

The Parganah of Tezgarh, in Damoh, is a Chaurasi. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Chauhans in Aonla, a Parganah of 
Bareilly. 

There is a Chaurasi of Thukarel Jats in the Western parts 
of Aligarh. 

There is a Chaur4si near the Cantonment of Urai in Jalaun. 

The Sabaran Brahmans have a Chaurasi in Parganah Etawah. 

The Ahirs have a Chaurdsi in the Northern parts of Shekoha- 
bad, in Mainpiri. 

There is a Chaur4si near Bhojpir, at a short distance from Far- 
rakhabad, known generally by the name of the Chaurds{ of Sirauli. 

There is a Chauhén Chaurasi of Jhilmili in Sirgdja. 

There is a Chuk Chaurdési between Ghiswa and Jaunpur. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Palwar Rajputs in Anaula of Gorakhpér. 

There is also another kind of Chaurdsi in Anaula. When 
Chandereen, the Sarnet Raja, divided his acquisitions among 
his three sons, he gave a Chaurési (in Koss) to his eldest son, 
constituting the Raj of Gorakhpir; half ‘a Chaurés{ (in Koss) 
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to his second, constituting the Raj of Hasanpér Maghar; and 
a quarter Chaur&si (also in Koss) to the third, constituting the 


Raj of Anaula. 
There are two Chaurdsis in Parganah Chandpir, Zillah Bijnor. 


There are also two Chaurasis of MewéAtis, one called the 
Kami Chaurdsi in Bhurtpir, and the other the Dehli Chaurésf, 


near Sonah.* 

Strajpuir, in Ghosi of Azimgarh, is a Chaurési Talika, be- 
longing to Kurhanya Bhiinhars. 

The Suksena+ Kayeths had formerly a Chaurds{ around 
Sankisa, on the Kalinadi, between Mainpiri and Farrakhabad. 


© The existence of this Sonah Chaurfsi is doubtful.—E. add. 

+ The Suksena Kayeths have now entirely deserted Sankisa (Sankasya). From 
this place have also sprung the Suksena Nais, Kachhis, and Bharbhdnjas; and 1t 
is Iughly interesting as bemg mentioned in the Ramayana, and by the Chinese, 
traveller Fa-Hian (a p. 400), who speaks in terms of high approbation of Seng-kia-shi 
and its neighbourhood. 

“Ce royame est fertile et abondant en toutes sortes de productions. Le peuple y 
est nombreux, riche, et sans comparaison plus joyeux que partout ailleurs ’’ (p. 126). 
There 1s nothing 1n the present appearance of the country to warrant this high eulogium, 

In the 14th Number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, there is an 
interesting account of a visit paid to Sankisa by the Manchi of Lieutenant Cunning- 
ham, Bengal Engineers, which seems to call for a few remarks. The ruins of San- 
kisa (not called now Samkassa) can enter into no comparison with those of Kanauj, 
even if we include the ancient khera of Sarai Agath. The Gosain’s Temple, more- 
over, can scarcely be said to be built of the ancient large bricks; as there are but 
very few in the whole structure. There 1s also an important misapprehension to be 
corrected, as Lieutenant Cunnmgham and Colonel Sykes both lay too much stress 
upon it. It is stated as an extraordinary fact that the worship of the identical Naga 
mentioned by Fa-Hian 1s still annually performed, but the truth 1s, that the mound 
where this worship takes place is nothing more than the common heap of bricks, or 
earth, which we see in every village, erected for worship during the Nag-Panchami. 
The only local Deity of Sankish 1s Busari, whose favour 1s supposed to be efficacious 
in removing diseases of the eyes. 

The Elephant, mentioned at page 242, is the most interesting object at Sankisa. 
It is carved out of precwely the same description of stone as the Lat of Dehli and 
Allahabad. The body, which 1s about three feet high and on a pedestal sunk inte the, 
ground to the same depth, 1s well formed, but the snout has been knocked off by some. 
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There is‘a Chaurfsi of Chauhén Rajputs in Bhopal. 

There is a Chauraési of Sakarwal Rajputs in Pahargarh in 
Gwalior. 

There is a Chaurési of Jatrani Jats in Khera Bijwasan. 

There is a Chaurési in the Northern parts of Gadarpir, 
Zillah Bareilly. It belonged to the race called Gobri; but the 
space is, perhaps, too small to have comprised a Chaurasi of 
villages, and it may therefore have represented a Chaurasi of 


zealous iconoclast. It bears inscriptions, or rather scratches, on its two flanks, and 
on the front of the nght thigh. 

The outer wall of the town, which does not appear to have a greater circmt than 
five miles, has been washed down, and nothing of 1t 1s now left but a succession of 
sloping mounds with several large gaps, which appear to represent the old gates. 
Sarai Agath, which is indebted for its name to the famous Muni Agastya, the fabled 
regenerator of the Dekkhan, 1s about a mile to the North of Sankisa, and has every 
appearance of bemg equally old. In 1843 about 20,000 rupees worth of coins were 
found at Sarai Agath, but there were none among them of any type previously un- 
known. Sarai Agath appears to have been an outwork of Sankisa, for it is beyond 
the wall above-mentioned. There are mounds beyond the wall in the same direction, 
which seem to have been rather fortifications than Stupas, though 1¢ 1s not umprobable 
that close search will reward the enquirer with Buddhist remains. Several umages of 
Bodhisatwas, and beautiful specumens of double-glazed pottery, strew the ground in 
various directions. It was in a vase of this description that the coms lately dis- 
covered were enclosed. Lieutenant Cunningham is probably correct in thinking that 
Sankisa was destroyed in the wars between Prithi Raj and Jaichand, but there seems 
reason to conclude that the town must have belonged to the latter when it was 
captured, for 1t 1s to the East of the Kalinadi, and is familiarly known as one of 
the gates of Kanauj. Hence, perhaps, we denve the story of the area of Kanauj 
being so large as to contain 30,000 shops of betel-sellers, 

As the determination of the site of Seng-kia-shi eonfirms the truth of Fa-Hian’s 
narrative, the European public are much indebted to Lieutenant Cunningham for his 
communication. It is only strange that Professor Wilson, who must have travelled 
close to, or over, its remains, and must have heard of the Suksena divimon of K&yeths 
and their original abode, should have doubted at all respecting 1ts position, for 
Sankisa is generally recognized amongst the learned natives of these provinces to be 
the site of the Sankasya of the “Ramfyana;” and 1¢ is not unimportant to add that, 
when any inhabitant of Sankisa visits Nepal or Kamfon, he is treated with marked 
respect by the Pandits and men of influence, as a traditional story of some original 
eonnection with this ancient city is still preserved in those remote regions. 
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tanks, which are in that spot very numerous. There is one 
village in the tract which still goes by the name of Chaurdsi. 
But here we appear to have a Chaur4s{ within a Chaurasi; for 
the whole tract from the Pira Naddi to the Sardah, when it was 
under Hill-jurisdiction, was called the Chaurdsi Mal (7.e. sub- 
montane region—see Des), because it extended eighty koss in 
length and four in breadth, or, according to some authorities, 
because it extended eighty-four koss in length. 

The old Parganah of Alamgipir, in the district of Amballa, 
in the Cis-Satlaj states, of which the modern district of Mani 
majra was a portion, was a Chaurasi. 

The Parganah of Gohana, in the Dehli Territory, constitutes 
a Chaurasi. 

Kariat Sikhar, in the Province of Benares, also constitutes a 
Chaurasi. 

The Jaurasis have, no doubt, the same origin. There is a 
Parganah Jaurdsi in Seharanpir, a Jaurasi Khalsa in Panipat, 
and a Jaurasi near the Maha Bali temple in Garhwél. There 
is a Jaurdsi range in the Himalaya (J.A.S.B. No. 138, p. 469). 

In Jaunpir, the Parganah of By4lsi is an abbreviation of 
ByAlisi, or half a Chaurasi, of Raghubansi Rajputs. 

The Parganahs of Kitia and Gunir in Fattihpur also form a 
ByéAlisi,* or half Chaurasi. 

Parganah Dariabad in Oudh contains five Bydlisis, of which 
three belong to Sayyids, Kurmis, and Bisen Rajputs respectively. 

Besides those enumerated in the North West, and those which 
are known to exist in Rajpitana, we find indications of Chaurésis 
in several distant parts of the country. 

There is a Parganah Chaurasi in Surat, and a Siam Chaurdsi 
between the Biah and the Satlaj. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Dhakar& Rajputs in Fattihpar of 
Hoshangébéd, and in Sobhapitr of the same district there is one 
of Gijars. 


© From ST ate “forty-two.” 
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Chaurasi is one of the seven districts into which the hill state 
of Sukat is divided. 

The Kyarda Dan is said formerly to have contained eighty- 
four villages. 

The Upades prasad says there are eighty-four cities in Gaijar 
Das, or Guzerat. 

In the Dekkan, eighty-four villages constitute a Desmukh, or 
Parganah. This can scarcely be universal, but it is so stated 
(“ Journ. R.A.S.”’ No. IV. p. 208) on the authority of Colonel 
Sykes. Elphinstone, on the contrary, says the Dekkan Par- 
ganahs contain 100 villages (“‘ Hist. of India,” Vol. I. 120). 

There is a Chaurasi Jurah in Orissa (“ As. Res.” XV. 218). 

Captain Blunt (“As. Res.” VII. 92), in Parganah Mahtin, on 
his way to Rattanpur, meets with a Kauhair chief, of whom he 
says, ‘All that I could collect from this chief was, that in these 
mountains there are seven small Districts, called Chaurasis, con- 
taining nominally eighty-four villages, but that, in reality, not 
more than fifteen were then in existence.” 

There is a Chaurési marked on the Surveyor-General’s Map 
at a short distance to the South of Kabul, which shews that all 
vestiges of ancient Hindu occupation are not yet erased from 
that country. 

I proceed now to adduce instances of the existence in these 
Provinces, or a least the traditionary remembrance, of the still 
larger division of 360 villages, which number, as will hereafter 
be shewn, bears an intimate relation to the Chaurasi, and is based 
on the same principle of computation. I will merely premise 
here (what is well worthy of remark) that for territorial sub- 
divisions there is no intermediate number between 84 and 360. 

Amongst the six Cantons of J&ts on the borders of Hariana 
and Bikanir, there are no less than four which have each 360 
villages, viz., Punya, Kassia, Saran, and Gadarra. 

Panipat Bangar and Khadar are considered to constitute 
360 villages. 
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Sonepar Bangar and Khadar are also considered to constitute 
360 villages. 

In and around Sirsa in the Bhatti territory, there are, or 
rather were, 360 villages of Chauhan Rajputs. 

The Bisen Rajputs have 360 villages in Oudh. 

The Parganah of Barah, in Allahabad, is reckoned to com- 
prise 360 villages. 

The Parganah of Bhoeli, in the Province of Benares, con- 
sisted of 360 villages. 

The Ahirs of Bighoto have 360 villages.—See Bighoto. 

The Parganah of Mirat is said to have consisted of 360 villages. 

The Bhatti Gijars have 360 villages in the Western side of 
the Bulandshahr District. 

The Pundir Rajputs, most of whom are now Musulman, have 
360 villages in the North East of Sahaéranpir. 

The Kachhwaha Rajputs had formerly 360 villages in the 
Northern Dodb. 

The Chandel Rajputs in Bithur and the neighbourhood, for- 
merly had 360 villages. 

The Rathi Giujars are said to have had 360 villages in the 
Upper Doab; but though they claim this number for them- 
selves, it is questionable if they ever had so many. 

In the old Province called Nardak, to the West of Karnél, 
the Mundéhar Rajputs (now Musulman) have 360 villages. 

In Parganah Katehar, of Benares, the Raghubansi Rajputs 
have 360 villages. 

The Katherya Raja of Madhar, in Serauli, of District Mor- 
adabad, claims as the ancient possession of his tribe 360 villages 
in Rampir. This, however, could only have been a sub-division, 
as the Katheryas had many more villages in their possession. 

Raja Ram, Baghel, is said to have given 360 villages to the 
Brahmans of Arail. 

The Dhangal Mewatis, who were formerly Kachhwaha Raj- 
puts, have 360 villages. 
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The Dulaut, and the Sarban Mewatis have also each 360 villages. 

The larger division of 1,440, or 360 x 4, such as the Mohils 
have at Aurint (“ Annals of Rajasthan,” Vol. I. p. 627), does 
not seem to exist anywhere in these Provinces, though it is 
claimed by the Pundir Rajputs near Hardwar, the Juria Ladhis 
of Ramgarh in Jubbulpdr, the Gaur Brahmins and the Juté 
Rajputs of Hariana, and sometimes by the Bais of Baiswara.— 
(See Gautam.) 

The Konkan or country between the Western Ghats and the 
sea, in the Bombay Presidency, is said to contain 1400 villages 
(As. Res.” I. 361). 

It is not, however, with respect to the occupation of land only 
that the numbers of 84 and 360 are regarded with such favour. 
We find them entering into the whole scheme of the Hindi, 
Buddhist, and Jain religions, cosmogonies, rituals, and legendary 
tales; so much so, as to shew that they are not taken by mere 
chance, as arbitrary numbers to fill up some of their extrava- 
gant fictions, but with a designed purpose of veiling a remote 
allusion under a type of ordinary character. 

Thus, within the sacred precincts of Brij there are considered 
to be 84 Forests (“‘Smyth’s Dict. 2. Banjatra.”’) 

Chitterkote (Chittor) is the chief among 84 castles, and has 
84 bazars (Khaman Rasa).* 

The country of Brij is 84+ Koss round Mathura. When Maha- 


* See Tod's “ Western India,” pp. 156, 204, 213, 248, 268, 326.—E. add. 

+ There appears to be a double Chaur4sf in Brij. The Parkarma, or annual per- 
ambulation, extends in circumference 84 koss, and does not come nearer to Agra than 
Gao-Ghat: but the “Bhfigavata” says that Bry 1s shaped hke a Singhara, or pignut, 
and the three corners of it are thus given in a familar couplet, 


Ul AWEs Ut Glare Va Tat Sr Ais 
fad dren ara Bag afew aig 
That is, the Chaurfsi of Brij extends on one side to Sonah ; on another to the lake of 
Barra (on the Isan, near Bijaygarh) ; and on another to Sursen ka Ganw, or Batesar. 
It is strange, that notwithstanding the mention of Sursen ka Ganw in these trite 
ings, Colonel Tod should so often take credit to himself for being the discoverer of 
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deo stole Sri Krishna’s cows, the sportive God created new ones 
which grazed within this precise limit; and from that period, 
according to the Indian legend, the boundaries of Brij have 
been fixed, and to this day they are annually perambulated m 
the month of Bhadon (Brij Bilas). 

The Mercantile tribes are 84 (Tod’s “ Raj.” Vol. I. p. 120). 

The Tribes of Sudras are also 84* (Price’s “Hindi and Hin- 
dustani Selections,” Vol. I. p. 265). 

Mount Meru is described as being 84,000 Yojans above the 
earth (Bhagavata; 5th Khand ; and As. Res. Vol. VIII. pp. 273, 
353). 

The important places of Hindi Pilgrimage are reckoned to 
be 84. It is the popular belief, which does not appear to rest 
on written authority. 


this capital, which he identifies with the Cleisobaras of Arrian (‘‘ Trans. R. A. Soc. 
Vo'. III. p 145). Even in the “ Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi’? (and Musulmans are rarely 
antiquarians) ‘‘ Surseni, opposite to Rapri,’’ 1s spoken of as the scene of an important 
engagement. In the first volume of the ‘Transactions,’ Colonel Tod announces his 
discovery in these words ‘By the acquisition of this com of Apollodotus, I made a 
double discovery, namely, of the coi itself, and of the ancient capital city. Con- 
versing with the principal disciple of a celebrated Jain priest of Gwalior about ancient 
cities, he related to me an anecdote of a poor man, about thirty-five years ago, having 
discovered, amidst the few fragments left of Surapura on the Yamun&, a bit of 
(what he deemed) glass shewing it to a silversmith, he sold it for one rupee; the 
purchaser carried his prize to Agra and sold 1t for 5,000, for it was a diamond. The 
finder naturally wished to have a portion of the profit, and on refusal, waylaid and 
slew the silversmith. The assassin was carned to Agra to be tned, and thus the 
name of Surapura became known beyond its immediate vicimty This was a sufficient 
inducement to me to dispatch one of my com-hunters, and I was rewarded by an 
Apollodotus and several Parthian coms. The remains of Surapura are close to the 
sacred place of pilgrimage, called by us “ Batisur,’”’ on the Yamun&, between Agra 
and Etawah. Tradition tells us that 1t was an ancient city, and most probably was 
founded by Surasena, the grandfather of Krishna, and consequently the capital of the 
Suraseni of the historians of Alexander.’’— See also Vol IT. p. 286. 

* I know no other authority for this statement than the one quoted, which is very 
poor. The whole Jatimala im the “Selections” is entirely wrong; and though it 
must be confessed that 1t would be no easy matter to compile a correct one, yet the 
more obvious errors should be expunged, as the work is intended to be educational, 
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Vallabha, the founder of the Rudra Sampradaya sect, had 84 
followers (As. Res. Vol. XVI. p. 95). 

There are 84 Gurus, or spiritual chiefs, of the sect of Rama- 
nuj (Buchanan’s Mysore). 

There is an ankle ring called a Chaurasi, from that number of 
bells upon it (Kanin-i Islam). 

The same name is given to the bells on an elephant’s howdah 
cloth (Ain-i Akbari). 

The temples of Mahadeo at Ujjayin are 84 (Journ.A.S. B. 
Vol. VI. p. 289). 

The Hindi Hell is called Chaurdsi, signifying that 84 places 
of punishment exist in Narak lok.* 

The grand palace at Dattiah, which was built by Nar Singh 
Deo, was a series of ascending Chaurdsis (on pillars). (Bad- 
shanama, by Abdi’l Hamid Lahori: 9th Jalis). 

A Chaurdsi of minor fortifications is said to have been con- 
tained within Rhotas (Jehangirnama, Vol. I). 

The different postures of Jogis are 84 (As. Res. Vol. XVII. 
p- 184). These are called Asan; and the same name and 
number is given to the attitudes illustrated in the Koh Shastras 
(Tohfat-ul Hind). 

The perfect Jogis, or Siddhas, are 84 (As. Res. Vol. XVII. 
p. 191). 

The Gotras of the Gijars are 84 (Bansaoli). 

The Gotras of the Ahirs are 84 (Tashrih-ul Akwam). 

There are reckoned to be 8,400,000 species of animals; and 
these are comprised in four grand divisions, containing each a 


* This is the popular belief, but it is not confirmed by the Shasters. In the 
“Vishnu Purana,’’ p. 207, a list of twenty-eight Narakas 1s given. The “Bhagavata”’ 
also enumerates twenty-eight, but the names differ from those of the “Vishnu Purana.” 
In the “Markandeya Purana” and m “Menu” (B. IV. V. 88-92) a list of twenty- 
one is given, s.¢., a quarter Chaurfsi. In the same Puranas a hist of forty-two is 
given, or half a Chaurési. Wilson, in his ‘Sanskrit Dict.” Art. TCQQEG, says 
there are eighty-six pits in Tartarus, and the same is asserted by Radha Kanta Deo 
in the “Sabda Kalpa Drama,” on the authority of the “ Brahma Vaivartta Purana.” 
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quarter Chauris{, or 2,100,000—viz. jardyj, those which are 
produced from the belly ; anday, from eggs ; seodaj, from perspi- 
ration; and udbhid, from the earth (Garuda Purana,* Pret Khand). 

The third grade of Bengal Brahmans is divided into 84 
families (Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, Vol. II. p. 188). 

There is also a Chaurdsi division among the Gaur Brahmans. 

There are 84 different sects of Brahmans in Central India 
(Malcolm’s Central India, Vol. II. p. 122). 

The Bh&ts have a Chaurdsi sub-division. 

There is a Chaurdsi sub-division also among the Hindu Kam- 
bohs of Upper India. 

The Kahars, or bearers, of Parganahs Khair and Koel con- 
stitute a Chaurasi. 

There are 84 Nayat, or families of Brahmans, in Guzerat 
(Enc. Metrop. Vol XXIII. p. 38). 

There is a Chaurasi sub-division among Tambolis (Martin’s 
Buchanan, Vol. I. p. 164). 

There is a Chaurasi sub-division also among Bardis, or betel- 
sellers (Ib. p. 165). 

There is another among Koeris (Ib. Vol. II. p. 470). 

Amongst the 12 divisions of Kayeths, the Mathur and Bhat- 
nagar have cach 84 sub-divisions. The Sirifbastam say they 
also have 84, but this is not confirmed. 

Siva has, like Krishna, 1008 names, i.e. 12 x 84 (Linga 
Purana). 

In the Vayu Purana we are told that the water of the ocean, 
coming down from heaven on Meru, encircles it through seven 


* The usual sub-divimon is somewhat different—9,00,000 fish, 10,00,000 birds, 
11,00,000 reptiles, 20,00,000 plants, 30,00,000 quadrupeds, and 40,00,000 different 
epecies of men. This division is confirmed in popular credit by the following memo- 


rial \erces; 
wreara wily wea WM 48 cy cet ufcaret 
WITTE UTS Sle aca We warac frara 
MS Vy UY Ste VT Ge wT ATeT A 
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channels for the space of 84,000 Yojans (As. Res. Vol. VIII. 
p. 322; see also p. 353). 

One of the four Vikramas lived, or reigned, 84 years* (As, 
Res. Vol. X. p. 43). 

The following Musical Chaurd4si may be considered more 
artificial than natural, notwithstanding Sir W. Jones’ opinion 
to the contrary. 

‘‘Now, since each of the tones may be divided, we find 
twelve semitones in the whole series; and, since each semitone 
may in its turn become the leader of a series formed after the 
model of every primary mode, we have seven times twelve, or 
eighty-four, modes in all, of which seventy-seven may be named 
secondary ; and we shall see accordingly that the Persians and 
the Hindus (at least in their most popular system) have exactly 
eighty-four modes, though distinguished by different appella- 
tions and arranged in different classes: but, since many of 
them are unpleasing to the ear, others difficult in execution, 
and few sufficiently marked by a character of sentiment and 
expression, which the higher music always requires, the genius 
of the Indians has enabled them to retain the number of modes 
which nature seems to have indicated, and to give each of them 


* Col. Wilford considers this Vikramaditya to be the same as the S4livahana 
mentioned below; and adds, “It is not obvious at first why Salivahana 1s made 
to have lived eghty-four years, but 1t appears to me that this number was in some 
measure a sacred period among the Christians, and also the Jews, and introduced in 
order to regulate Easter day, and 1t 1s the opmuion of the learned that it began five 
years before the Christian era, and the fifth year of that cycle was really the fifth of 
Christ, but the first only of his manifestation to the world, according to the Apocryphal 
Gospels: and it was also the first of the Chnstian era. In this manner the cycle of 
eighty-four years ended on the seventy-ninth of the Chnstian, which was the first of 
SéhvGhana's era, and was probably mistaken for the period of his hfe. It is men- 
tioned by St. Epiphanius, who lived about the middle of the fourth century.”—(As. 
Res. Vol. X. p. 93.) 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that this imaginative writer should have noticed 
the very questionable existence of Chaurisis amongst Christians and Jews, and should 
have altogether passed over their obvious prevalence amongst the Hindus, 
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a character of its own by a happy and beautiful contrivance” 
(Sir W. Jones on the Musical Modes of the Hindus). 

It may not be unimportant to add, with reference to the par- 
ticular purposes of our enquiry, that the year is distributed by 
the Hindus into six Ritus,* or seasons, each consisting of two 
months, #.e. two Springs, Summer, Autumn, and two Winters ; 
and an original Rag, or God of the mode, is conceived to pre- 
side over a particular season. ‘By appropriating a different 
mode to each of the different seasons, the artists of India con- 
nected certain strains with certain ideas, and were able to recal 
the memory of autumnal merriment at the close of the harvest, 
or of separation and melancholy during the cold months; or 
reviving hilarity on the appearance of blossoms, and complete 
vernal delight in the month of Madhu, or honey; of languor 
during the dry heats, and of refreshment by the first rains 
which cause in this climate a second spring. Yet farther: since 
the lunar year, by which festivals and superstitious duties are 
constantly regulated, proceeds concurrently with the solar year, 
to which the seasons are necessarily referred, devotion comes 
also to the aid of music, and all the powers of nature, allegori- 
cally worshipped as gods and goddesses on their several holidays, 
contribute to the influence of song on minds naturally sus- 
ceptible of religious emotions. Hence it was that Pavan, or the 
inventor of his musical system, reduced the number of original 
modes from seven to six’”’ (Ibid.). And here we cannot but in- 
vite attention to the assertion of Dion Cassius, that the planetary 
theory from which the denomination of the days of the week 
has been derived (see note to p. 73) is itself founded upon the 
doctrine of musical intervals. A highly curious exposition of 
this idea has been given in the “Mémoires de Trévoux,” 
A.D. 1770 and 1771. 


The following are a few instances of the use of 360. 


® See Chaumasa, and note to p. 53 of Babington’s “Guru Paramartan.”' 
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The Sun’s car is 3600000 Yojans long, and the yoke is a 
quarter of that amount (Bhagavata, 5th Khand). 

Revati, the wife of Bala Ram, was so tall that her stature 
reached as high as the hands clapped seven times could be heard, 
and her age at the time of her marriage was 3,888,000 years. 
Her age, therefore, was 360 x 10800 years (Coleman’s Hind. 
Myth. p. 49). 

The wives of SAlivaéhana, the founder of one of the most 
noted Indian eras, were 360.—See Bais. 

There are360 chief places of pilgrimage at Gya (Gya Mahatmya). 

There are 360 chief places of pilgrimage at Misrakh Nimkhar, 
Oudh (Nimkhar Mahatmya). 

There are also 860 at Sambhal, in Moradabad (Sambhal Ma- 
hatmya). 

The respirations of a healthy man are said by the Jogis to be 
860 in the course of a Gharri (Muélijat-i Dara Shekohi; and 
Sarode, Ist Khand). 

A Chakravarti Raja has 360,000,000 cooks in his dominions, 
and 360 for his special use (Ain-i Akbar‘). 

Raja Bikramajit is said to have raised 360 temples near 
Ajudhya on the places sanctified by the extraordinary actions of 
Rama (Buchanan’s Eastern India, Vol. IT. p. 334). 

In the Mahdbharata we read, ‘‘Oh twin Aswinas! There 
are 360 milch cows. There is a wheel without an axis, which 
revolveth without decay. It hath one name, and its felloes are 
fixed 720, #.e., 2x 360, spokes” (Annals Or. Lit. p. 287). 

Again, “In this wheel, furnished with twenty-four critical 
divisions, and turned in perpetual motion round about this axis 
by six boys, are placed in the midst of it 360;” (ib. 294), 
which is afterwards (p. 450) explained to mean, that the wheel 
with twelve spokes, turned by six boys, signifies the year divided 
into six seasons. 

Rama’s auxiliaries, in his attack on Lanka, amounted to 
860,000 monkeys (R&méyana). 
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But, to revert to Chaurdsis:* amongst the Buddhists there 
is a still more systematic use of them than we have seen to 
prevail amongst the Hindus. 

Thus, in a translation by the Honorable Mr. Turnour (Journ. 
As. Society for 1837, p. 526) we read, ‘“‘ How does it by the 
Dhamma Khando division consist of 84,000 portions ?” 

“Tt comprises the whole of Buddho. It has been said by 
Anando, I received from Buddho himself 82,000, and from the 
bhikkhus 2,000; these are the 84,000 Dhamma maintained by 
me. By this explanation of the Dhamma Khando it consists of 
84,000 divisions.” Again (at p. 792), “Having learned that 
there were 84,000 discourses on the tenets of Buddha, I will 
dedicate a vzharo, or monastery,t to each.” 

“Then bestowing 6,000 Kotis of treasure on 84,000 towns in 
Jambudipo, at those places he caused the construction of temples 
to be commenced by the Rajas” (Ibid. p. 792). 

Again, “From 84 cities despatches were brought on the 
same day, announcing that the earos were completed’’ (Ibid. 
p- 793). 

Asoko raised also 84,000 columns throughout India. These 
are supposed by M. Remusat to have been the same as the viharos 
above-mentioned; but the two seem quite distinct (Nouveau 
Journ. Asiatique, Tom. XII. p. 417; Fa Hian, Ch. XXIII. and 
XXVIT. and As. Res. Vol. VII. p. 423). 


* It is extremely doubtful whether the Chaurfsis mentioned in the text did always 
consist of exactly aghty-four villages In the cases of which I have had personal 
cognizance, I have had reason to doubt the fact. I think the most reasonable sup- 
position 1s that as the territories of some powerful clans did really contain eighty-four 
villages, it grew to be a habit with others who had a large settlement in one place to 
call it a Chaurisi also —B. 

t Viharo 1s rather a temple or pleasure ground than monastery. See a definition by 
Wilson (Journ. R A 8S. No. IX p. 110), by Mr. Jomville (As. Res. Vol. VII. p. 
422), and by B. Hodgson (Trans BR A.S. Vol II p. 246). This word Viharo is 
the origin of the name of the city at Behar, an important seat of Buddhism (see 
Sadik Isfahani, p. 24). 
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In the extracts from the Dipavansa, we read : 

‘‘The last of these was Ajitajano; his descendants, 84,000 in 
number, ruled in Kapilanagaram”’ (Journ. Asiat. Soc. Vol. VII. 
p- 926). 

The descendants of Makhadeva were 84,000 monarchs, who 
reigned supreme at Mithila (Ibid. p. 926). 

Asoko’s descendants were 84,000 rulers, who reigned supreme 
in the capital Baranasi (Ibid. p. 927). 

In the opinion of Buddhists the life of man reached at one 
period 84,000 years. This was the highest it attained after 
successive augmentations (Enc. Jap. Cap. IV. p. 32. See 
also note 14 by M. Landresse to Ch. XX XIX. of Fa Hian’s 
Travels). 

Maitreya was to live 84,000 years, and the law which he was 
to deliver after his mrvan was also to endure for 84,000 years 
(Ibid. Ch. VI. note 8). 

In the third heaven they lived to the number of 1344,000,000 
years; 1.¢e. 16 x 84,000,000 (Alphab. Tibet. p. 484, and Journal 
Asiatique, Tom. VIII. p. 44). 

The life of other gods in the Buddhist mythologic hierarchy 
was equal to 360,000,000 years (Ibid.; and As. Res. Vol. VI. 
p. 210). 

Buddha had 84,000 wives (Sieon hing pen kei King, quoted 
by Remusat). 

The Buddhists assign to Brahma a life of 1008,000,000 years ; 
f.e. 12 x 84,000,000 (Foe-tsou-toung-ki, quoted also by Remusat 
in the Foe koue ki). 

The fourth kind of Ardpa, a species of spirit residing in the 
uppermost heaven, live 84,000 Mahakalpas (Trans. Royal A. 8S. 
Vol. III. p. 91; and As. Res. Vol. VI. p. 214). 


The Cingalese historians say that 84,000 rocks encircle the 
great rock Mahdameru. The height of this rock is 168,000 (.e. 
2 x 84,000) Yaddns (Annals of Orient. Lit. pp. 385, 386). 
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Meru is generally considered with the Cingalese, as with the 
Hindus, to be 84,000 Yojanas high, and its ranges, according 
to the following progressive scale, shew the value attached even 
to sub-divisions of the Chaurasi. 

Sumeru, or Meru, is in height ............... 84,000 Yojanas 

Ist. Yokhunthara, the first hill, isin height 42,000 __,, 


2nd. Isinthara, the second ditto ... ..... . 21,000 _ ,, 
ord. Kéraveka, the third ditto ..... . . 10,500 ,, 
4th. The Hill Sudhatsana ..... ............. 5,250 ~=C#=s 
5th. Ditto Nimethara .... ... .... 2,625 ,, 
6th. Ditto Vimantaka . ............ ... . 1,812 _,, 
7th. Ditto Atsakéna.........0 9 .cecceeeees 656, 


(Trans. R.A.S. Vol. III. p. 78.) 


The Cingalese fabulous histories also treat us with periods 
regulated according to this mysterious number. The “ Raja- 
vali’ says the most powerful king amongst them was called 
Mahé Dewa, who remained in the wilderness for 84,000 years. 
There were also, notwithstanding this pre-eminence, 84,000 
kings who had this title (Annals of Or. Lit. p. 392). 

Four brothers of king Mahéalinde had 84,000 children and 
grandchildren (Ib. p. 391). 


Amongst the Burmese also, the mountain Mienmo is 84,000 
jazina high. The Jag&nto is also 84,000 high, and the first 
river 84,000 jazinas wide and deep. The seas, in the midst of 
which the great islands lie, have a depth of 84,000 jazinas. 
The seats of the Nat are placed one above the other at the 
distance of 42,000 (84,000 — 2) jazinas. The second chain of 
mountains is 42,000 jazinas high, and the second river 42,000 
jazinas wide and deep. The eastern and western islands are 
each 21,000 (84,000 — 4) yasinas in circumference, and so on 
(Tandy’s Birman Empire, Chap. 2 and 3; and As. Res. Vol. VI. 


pp. 175-186). 
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The Buddhists of Nepaul assert that the original body of their 
sacred Scriptures amounted, when complete, to 84,000 volumes 
(As. Res. Vol. XVII. p. 42). 

The Shastras, or brief aphorisms of Buddha, comprise half a 
Chaurasi, or 42; and the book in which they are contained is 
the first which was translated from the Sanskrit into Chinese 
(C. F. Neumann’s Catechism of the Shamans, p. 150). 

This is, perhaps, the Book of Foe, contained in forty-two 
chapters (Foe koue ki, pp. 44 and 263). 


In the Jain religion, also, the prevalence of Chaurasis is sur- 
prisingly great. Thus, Rishabdeo sent 84 teachers to instruct 
other countries in the principles of his faith (Ward’s Hindis, 
Vol. II. p. 244). 

Near him were 84,000 Jains (Ibid. p. 244), 

The Boy Buddha taught 42,000 boys, z.¢., 84,000 — 2 (Ibid. 
p: 261). 

The same holy personage retained 84,000 concubines (stated 
above to be wives), and he lived 84,00,000 great years (As. Res 
Vol. XVIII. p. 250). 

Sakra, the regent of the north in the Jain Mythology, has 
84,000 fellow gods (Ibid. p. 275). 

In their cosmogony also, as in the Cingalese, the height of 
the mountains bears an evident reference to this mystic number. 
Himavat is twice as broad as Bharata varsha (i.e., omitting 
fractions, 1052 yojanas): the valley beyond it is double its 
breadth (2105) ; the mountain Mahé Himavat is twice as much 
(4210) ; its valley is again double (8£21) ; and the mountain 
Nishadha has twice that breadth (16,842). (Colebrooke’s Misc. 
Ess. Vol. II. p. 223.) 

The Swetambaras have 84 Siddhantas (As. Res. Vol. XVII. 
p- 242). 

There are 84 points of difference between the Digambaras and 
Swetambaras, regarded as of infinite importance (Ibid. p. 289 
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They have 84 Gachchos, or Gotes, of which a list is given in 
detail (Ibid. p. 293; and Trans. R.A.S. Vol. III. p. 337). 

Mahavira, in one of his births, reigned victoriously 84,00,000 
years (As. Res. Vol. XVIII. p. 251). 

Rishabdeo lived 84,00,000 great years (Colebrooke’s Misc. 
Essays, Vol. IT. p. 208). 

The ages of many other Jinds, besides Rishabdeo and Mahé- 
vira, are based on the number 84. Thus, the eleventh lived 
84,00,000 of common years; the eighteenth lived 84,000; the 
nineteenth was deified 65,84,000 years before the close of the 
fourth age; the twentieth 11,84,000 ditto; the 21st 5,84,000 
ditto ; the 22nd died 84,000 years before the close of the fourth 
age (Ibid. pp. 310-312). 

It is to be hoped that these many instances of the use of 84 
will not be considered to rank with the Trinads, Septads, and 
Enneads of Varro, Bungus, Fabritius, Morel, and a host of other 
laborious triflers, who have occupied themselves in philosophising 
about the properties of numbers, and have exercised their time 
and talents in endeavouring to prove that Numero Deus impare 
gaudet. The thought may not improbably occur to some, that 
if works on Indian History and Antiquities were ransacked, it 
would be as easy to trace a predilection for any other number as 
for 84; but a little examination would soon end in disappoint- 
ment. Seven and telre, as might reasonably be expected, and 
will be hereafter shewn, come in fur a good share of attention; 
but any higher numbers it would be in vain to look for. 
Popular sentiment has, to be sure, invested the numbers 24, 
82, 52, 60, and 64* with some slight degree of favour, and a 


© There is also a very remarkable use of seventy-four in epistolary correspondence. 
I¢ is an almost universal practice in India to write this number on the outside of 
letters; it bemg intended to convey the meaning that nobody is to read the letter but 
the person to whom 1t 1s addresscd ~The practice was originally Hindu, but has been 
adopted by the Musulmans There 1s nothing hke an intelligible account of its ongin 
and obect, but 1t is a curious fact that, when correctly written, 16 represents an integral 
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commune of villages comprising one of these numbers is occa- 
sionally to be found, but very rarely; and there are also two 
instances of 87; that is, if the large tracts of Satési in Badaon 
and Gorakhpdr derive their names from that number, which 
may be doubted ; but to get any number that can be at all con- 
sidered to rival 84, it must be shown that it pervades not only 
the tenures of land, but the mythology, theogony, and literature 
of India. That this is the case with 84, must be considered 
sufficiently established from the concurrent proofs collected from 
different parts of India. It is evident from the frequency of its 
adoption that these manifold coincidences are anything but for- 
tuitous; and we cannot therefore resist the cumulative evidence 
here adduced to show that they must have had some esoteric 
meaning, and been designed with a view to impress the initiated 
with peculiar veneration for this number. 

It becomes, then, a question to consider what is the cause of 
the selection of the number 84 for such a marked preference ; 
and in doing so it will first be necessary to revert to the number 
360, with which it stands in a kind of reciprocal relation. 

It is evident that the selection of 360 rests upon astronomical 
considerations, and it is important to observe what a clue this 
interpretation affords to unravel some of the chief difficulties of 
Hindu chronology, which so perplex the student at his first 
contemplation of the subject, as frequently to deter him alto- 
gether from the further prosecution of his enquiries. 


number of seventy-four and a fractional number of ten ; thus, ‘9 & = .* These ad- 
ditional strokes being now considered, except by well-educated men, merely ornamental, 
we find it frequently written § ‘O8 &- The Musulmans usually write the seventy-four 
with two strokes across, or after, the number, with the addition of the words manent 
be digardn, which makes it assume the form of an imprecation. May not, then, after 
all, this seventy-four and ten bave been originally intended to convey a mystic symbol 
of Chaur4si P 


* These four lines represent ten anas in the Hindu mereantile system of notation, the twe 
upright strokes stand for four annas each, and the two horizontal ones for one anna each.—B. 
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Thus we have the following astounding numbers assigned to 
the four ages :— 


Satya Yug ..... 0.0... acess. 17,28,000 years. 
Treta ae. <wiar steer? Gaver - wee: . saree 12,96,000 3 
Dwapara ........cscesseeseseeses 8,64,000 _,, 
Kali Soba Riek bWeb beets dea bee a. “ae ee 4,32,000 +) 


Making a Mahayuga of . 48,20,000 
But it has been declared (Manu, Chap. I. 67 to 71) “That 
a year of mortals is a day and night of the gods.” Hence, 
if we divide each of the numbers mentioned above by 360, we 
obtain the following more rational periods. 


Satya Yug .......... ... 4,800 
Treta . Luce se eeeee « 68,000 
Dwapara.... ... .. ... 2,400 
Mal. 2. enews. ce — ak Ss 2,200 


which gives a regular decrement in arithmetical progression, 
according to the notions of diminishing virtue in the several 
ages (Wilson’s Note to Mill’s India, Vol. I. p. 157). 

Here the actual divisor* is evidently based on the days 
comprised in the lesser equal year, which was adopted by most 
eastern nations,¢ and founded, as Scaligert conceives, on the 
natural lunar year, before the exact period of a lunation was 
fully understood. It is true that the Indians were acquainted 
with the equinoctial year, but, in their arbitrary and fanciful 


* F. Schlegel is of opimon that the numbers in the Yugs decidedly possess an 
astronomical import (Philosophy of History, Vol. I. p 98). ‘Waulson, however, says 
it does not seem necessary to refer the invention of these periods to any astronomical 
computations, or to any attempt to represent actual chronology (Vishnu Purana, 
p- 24). 

¢ The great year of these nations was also, according to Anquetal du Perron, com- 
posed of 360 ordinary years. ‘Or les Astronomes Arabes, particuliérement Albumasar, 
comme les Chaldéens, les Grecs, reconnoissent de grandes années du Monde, com- 
posées chacune de 360 années eolaires; celles-ci n’en faisant alors qu'un jour”’ 
(Antiquités de V'Inde, Introd. XXII. See also pp. 649, 589). 

~ (De emendatione Temporum), 
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computations, they might, nevertheless, on account of the 
roundness of the number, and its possessing so many con- 
venient divisors, have adopted the luni-solar, the first approxi- 
mation to a true solar year, and the one with which they first 
became acquainted ; particularly as they had divided the circle 
into 860 degrees,* and had assigned a degree, or Mandala, to 
each day of the year (Maurice’s History of Hindustan, Vol. I. 
p- 91). In other countries, besides India, we find the con- 
current use of these two years; and occasionally we find one 
used to the supersession of the other, either by interpolation, or 
by some other mode available to those in search of the means of 
correction. 

A remarkable instance of the endeavour of the Chaldeans to 
reconcile the periods of the two years is given in the second 
Book of Diodorus Siculus, and shows how astronomical periods 
influenced even the architectural designs of the early ages. He 
says that Semiramis is stated to have built the walls of Babylon 
of the extent of 360 stadia, to mark the number of days of the 
year. Yet he states that, in Alexander’s time, the circuit of the 
walls was 365 stadia ; shewing that a subsequent correction had 
been applied, after the annual revolution had been more accu- 
rately ascertained. 

Another curious instance of this system of accommodation 
occurs in the Egyptian year. A fable respecting the birth of 

* It must be borne in mind that this division of the circle is a matter purely con- 
ventional, and the 360 parts into which it was divided by the Indians, as well as the 
Greeks, are evidently dependent on the number of the days of the early year; just 
as the Chinese, with a more perfect knowledge, divide their circle into 365 parts and 
one-fourth. ‘The division of the circle into 360° seems to have been pointed out to 
the earlier astronomers, by its being an artaculate number nearly equal to the days in 
the year, and consequently one of the degrees was nearly equal to the portion of the 
ecliptic described by the sun in one day. Whatever, however, were the grounds on 
which this division was adopted in the first instance, it was adhered to afterwards in 
the most improved methods of ancient and modern astronomy, from a sense of the 


convenience presented by the number 360 in the great number of its divisors.” — 
“ Peacock’s Arithmetic” (39). 
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three gods and two goddesses was devised, in order to account 
for the insertion of the five intercalary days, which were super- 
added to the 360 contained in the old year of twelvemonths.* 
We may therefore readily admit the supposition that the know- 
ledge of the true year is not incompatible with the occasional 
application of the lesser year in such instances as those under 
discussion. 

After this instance from Jablonski, it may be needless to add 
that the Egyptian theology was replete with these allusions to 
siderial revolutions ; and the Gnostics, who frequently borrowed. 
from the Egyptians, apply the mystic numbers of their prede- 
cessors, without, probably, being aware of the original purpose 
for which they were framed. Thus, in the system of Basilides 
the number of primary Kons is, as in the Persian system, 
seven; these went on producing and multiplying, till they 
reached the number 365.+ The total number formed, according 
to the Grecian numeration, the cabalistict word Abraxas (Mil- 
man’s History of Christianity, Vol. II. 116). This number has 
evidently an astronomical reference, as much as the 360 has in 
the Indian System. In the system of Bardesanes, there were 
86 Decani, who ruled the 360 days of the year (Ib. 125). 
Other instances need not be adduced to shew the value attached 
to 360, in consequence of its being connected with the supposed 
period of the year, and therefore based on siderial computation. 
Let us now see whether the mystical number 84 may not be 
found to rest on a similar foundation. 


* “Jablonski Panth Agyp.” Lib. II C. I. p. 143 

t This is not an exact multiple of 7, but 7 1s more nearly than any other short 
term an aliquot part of 365. 

}~ The Romans adopted a strange conceit of representing the period of an annual 
revolution by indigitation. Pliny tells us the image of Janus was so placed as to 
indicate with his fingers the number 365. 

Jauns geminus a Numa rege dictus, qui pacs bellique argumento colitur, digitis ita 
figuratia, ut trecentorum sexaginta quinque dierum nota per significationem anni tem- 
porum et sevi se Deum indicaret.—“ Hist. Nat,” Lib. XXXIV. 7, 
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As 360 is the multiple of the number of months in a year, 
with the number of days in a Savana, or solar, month, or the 
number of lunations, or tithis, in a Savinya, or lunar, month; 
so is 84 the multiple of the number of months with the number 
of days in the week ;* the multiple of the number of the planets 
with the signs of the zodiac; or the multiple of the days of a 
quarter lunation (in which period the moon passes through 
seven Nakshatras, or asterisms) with the years of Jupiter’s 
siderial revolution (Bentley on Hindu Astronomy, p. 129). That 
this is no extravagant supposition may be seen in Colonel 
Warren’s “Kala Sankalita” (212), where he says, “In the 
cycle of 60 years are contained 5 cycles of 12 years each, sup- 


* We are so accustomed to regard the week as a natural division of time, that, if 
there were room, 1t would be useful to consider the speculations of the learned on 1ts 
origin. The question 1s not unimportant as regards the time of the introduction of 
Chaurasis, and 1t may therefore be as well to mention that 1¢ 1s to the quarter luna- 
tions that Bailly ascribes the origm of the Indian week. Prof. Wallace, on the con- 
trary, says 1t was most probably fixed with relation to the number of planets.’’ 
‘British India,” III 79. The following passages from A W Schlegel’s Preface 
to “‘Prichard’s Egyptian Mythology”’ are also subjomed for consideration — 

“Among the Greeks and Romans the observation of the days of the week was 
introduced very late- although the custom had made some mroads even before the 
Chnistian era, through the influence of Egyptian and Chaldee astrologers, and also of 
the Jews, who were dispersed here and there throughout the Roman Empire. Ideler, 
in his excellent Manual of Chronology, remarks that the week had a natural origin 
in the accidental duration of the phases of the moon. Ideler passes over the Indians, 
and with good reason, for they had not the week, and could not have had it, since 
they divided the nychthemeron into thirty hours.” 

‘Besides the twelve signs of the zodiac, the Indians had also from early times 
another division of 1t into the seven-and-twenty Nakshatras, or houses of the moon. 
In order to fill up the breach, which had been neglected, they were increased, as often 
as was nocessary, to eight-and-twenty by an intercalation.” 

It may be also proper to add that the order m which the names of the days of 
the week follow each other is dependent, not upon the size, period, or distance 
of the planets respectively, but solely upon an astrological conceit. The doctrine was 
that « planet presides over each of the hours, according to the natural order from 
Saturn down to the Moon, and that planet to which the first hour belonged was also 
regent of the whole day. 
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posed equal to one year of the planet Jupiter:” shewing that 
Jupiter’s revolution was used in counting cyclar periods. 

It is needless to particularize all the instances in which the 
partiality of the natives of India for the numbers 7, 12, and 30 
is shewn.* It will be sufficient to adduce in detail only two 
instances of the allegorical uses to which the numbers 7 and 12 
are applied. 

In Masudi’s valuable Historical Encyclopedia, entitled “The 
Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems,” he says, ‘“ In the reign 
of Balkit, king of India, the game of chess was invented. He 
studied the numbers (of the product of the squares) of this 
game, and wrote a work on the subject for the Hindus, which is 
known under the title RUE Cee ye. He laid also an allegory 
of the higher bodies in the chess, that is to say, of the stars of 
the heavens, observing the numbers 7 and 12. Every piece was 
consecrated toastar.”. . . . . “He preferred it to back- 
gammon (J,+!), in which game the 12 points of the tables 
answer to the 12 months of the year, and the 30 tablemen are 
expressive of the 30 days of the month.” Here, then, we have 
not only a Chaurasi on a chess-board, but the larger symbolical 
number of 360 on a backgammon board. Masudi wrote in the 
early part of the tenth century, and as he frequently exercises 
a, critical acumen which is highly commendable, his statements 
may be received with confidence, though it is not quite evident 
what potentate may be meant by Balkit. 

Let us take also the emblematical figure of Surya, the Indian 
Sun. He is represented with 12 spokes to his wheel, indicating, 
as the Bhagavata expressly says, the number of months, and 

* See “Ward’s Hindus,” Vol. I Preface 98, and pp. 55, 56, 266; Vol. II. pp. 
70, 74, 75, Vol. III. Proleg p. 24, Introd. Rem. p 4, and pp. 7 and 40; and 
Vol. IV. pp. 17, 20, 315, 457. ‘‘Coleman’s Hindu Mythology,” pp. 196 and 209. 
“Moor’s Pantheon,” p. 303 “As Res” Vol. VI. p. 210, VII. p. 274; and 
VIII. pp. 289, 290. “Foe Koue Ki,” pp. 125, 150, 165, 176, 186,238, ‘Wilson's 


Oxford Lectures,” p. 55. ‘Vishnu Purana,” Book II. c. 2 and 4; Book III. «1 
and 2, and pp. 214, 233, 236. 
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sitting under a canopy formed by the 7 heads of the Coluber 
Naga. He is also represented driving 7 steeds, or one steed with 
7 heads, and also has 12 titles, forms, or manifestations, which 
denote his distinct powers (Adktyas *) in each of the 12 months 
throughout his passage through the ecliptic. (See As. Res. 
Vol. I. p. 2638, and “ Brahma Puran,”’ quoted by Vans Kennedy 
in his Ancient and Hindu Mythology, p. 349). The allegorical 
import of this Chaurasi is so evident, that we need go no further 
to assign causes for the selection of this multiple of 7 and 12, 
to represent territorial sub-divisions in India : no numbers being 
considered more appropriate for that purpose than those which 
bear reference to the motion of the earth, the revolving seasons, 
and the succession of seed-time and harvest ; especially ¢ among 


+ wifea m sol (Aut ab wife et @, aff. quo adjecc formantur e preposs. 
et adverbb. localbus, ita ut sit mmtrum anni faciens vel a cujus constellatione anni 


initium factum sit, pro mensium enim numero sol duodena nomina accipit, et m 
duodenos Ad:tjas discernitur , primus Adstyas arg est, quo nomine Brahma, prmi- 
genius deorum, dicitur; Mahabhar I., v. 2524, hunc deum solarem ab imitio Adstyam 
dictum fuisse suspicor, nomine ad ceteros posthac extenso, aut vera est Indorum 
derivatio ab wfafa que est cunctorum deorum mater, est mite etiam deus 
in universum) —Lassen’s “‘ Anthologia Sanscritica,” p 172. 

¢ That this multipheation of numbers having in themselves a rational basis, and 
founded on observation, 1s at the root of all the extravagant epochs of the Hindus, has 
been well shewn in an article on thew Astronomy m No. II. of the “Calcutta 
Review.”’ In shewing that the factors which enter into the period of the Kals-Yug 
are derived from the cycle of precession, the author observes — 

“The amount of this precession is, according to the best modern observations, 
somewhat more than 50” annually; but, according to the Hindu system as stated by 
Bailly and all other writers on the subject, 1t is taken as 54”. Whether this is owing 
to any actual change in the amount since their epoch, or is due to errors 1n their observ- 
ations, we shall have to consider immediately ; at present we have only to do with the fact. 
This precession being observed, 1t would naturally occur to every astronomer to enquire 
into the length of the period in the course of which this point would make a complete 
revolution of the whole equinoctial circle. At the Hindu rate of precession this period 
will be immediately found to be 24,000 years, the quotient resulting from dividing the 
whole circle, or 360° by 54”, the assumed precession for one year. Now, the duration 
of the Kali-Yug is just 18 times this period of 24,000 years; or the Kal-Yug is 
the period during which the equinox will have been 18 times at each point of the 
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a people whose worship was directed towards physical objects, 
and the manifold powers and departments of nature; and who 
in their contemplative moments were fond of marking 


‘“‘The mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
And as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life.” 
—Thomson’s Seasons. 


equinoctial circle. Why 18 should have been chosen as a multiplier rather than any 
other number, we are not able positively to determine It might have been chosen 
arbitrarily, merely on the ground that 24,000 years being too short a period to satisfy 
Hindu notions, some number must be chosen as a multipher, or it might be selected 
as being the greatest common measure of 360 and 54, or 1t might be for the following 
reason —The position of the moon’s node, or the point in which her orbit cuts the 
ecliptic, goes round the ecliptic in a little more than 18 years, just as the intersection 
of the earth’s equator with the ecliptic goes round 1t 1n about 25,700 years im reality, 
but according to the Hindu estimate of the precession, mn 24,000 years. If, then, the 
Handu rate of precession were correct, and if the period of the revolution of the moon’s 
node were 18 years, mnstead of about 18 years and 7 months, then 1f the sun and moon 
were 1n conjunction at any point in the ecliptic, they would be im conjunction again 
at the same point in the ecliptic after a period of 432,000 years .... The length 
of the Kah-Yug bemg thus determined, a short process would lead to the assignment 
of its commencement Ifa pomt was assigned from which to measure the precession, 
as we measure it from the first point of Aries, the commencement of the epoch would 
be at once determined by dividing the distance between that first pont and the actual 
position of the equinox at the period of observation by the annual precession, say 54”. 
Now it 1s obvious that any pomt might be assumed arbitrarily as the first pomt of the 
zodiac, or the astronomer might be led by some peculiar coincidence to fix upon some 
particular pomt im preference to all others The latter was the fact in the actaal 
case before us. On calculating backwards the position of the planets, they found that 
on a particular day mm the month of February, in the year 3102 sc., the Sun, Moon, 
Saturn, Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury were, not mdeed in actual conjunction, but at 
least in the same quarter of the heavens, the greatest distance between any two of 
them probably not exceeding 17’ or 18°... . It 1s true that at this period Venus was 
in a different quarter of the heavens, being about 62” in longitude apart from Saturn ; 
but what theonst would allow a single planet to stand in the way of the establishment 
of so grand an epoch? Not, certainly, the framers of the Hindu Astronomy; and 
accordingly they did determine that, at the commencement of the Kali-Yug, all the 
planets were in conjunction at the first point of the zodiac, and thus was the famous 
epoch fixed.” 
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This is not the place to enter, as fully as the interesting 
nature of the subject demands, into the enquiry when Chaurasis 
were first introduced into the mythology and administrative 
details of India; but it is obvious to remark that the Buddhists 
and Jains are more partial to the number than the Brahmans; 
and that the Rajputs, of whom the Agnikula portion appear to 
have been supporters of the Buddhist doctrines (see Gaur Taga), 
as well as their congeners, the Gujars and Jats, more particu- 
larly affect that number than any other tribes at present found 
in occupation of the soil. It does not necessarily follow that 
the Buddhists introduced Chaurasis; but it may fairly be con- 
ceded that, if we deduct from the Chaurdsis mentioned above, 
those which may perhaps be considered. exclusively Brahmanical, 
the greater part may be ascribed to Buddhism, and may have 
been readily adopted and incorporated. at some subsequent period 
by the Hindus, according to the usual accommodating spirit of 
polytheism. Even the emblematical solar Chaurasi may have 
been a subsequent importation, as it is questionable if Sarya’s 
chariot is represented in the Vedas* as 1t is in the Puranas. 

It is, moreover, very remarkable that Manu (VII. 115) uses 


* It must be confessed, however, that the Sun has 7 steeds and 7 rays, according 
to the Rig Veda. ‘Seven yellow mares bore thee in a chanot, Ob shining Sun!” 
(Chap IX. Hymn VII )—according to the numbering in Dr. Rosen’s translation of 
the Rigveda Sanhita Again, the Sun has seven rays, ‘‘ These are the seven rays of 
the Sun, and my abode 1s in the midst of them’ (C XV H XII). There 1s also 
possibly some indication of a quarter Chaurasi in an address to Agni =“ Thrice seven 
secret names the priests have found im thee”’ (C AIT. H VIII). According to the 
Vedas, also, 21 pieces of Pulas wood are to be got ready against a sacrifice (Stevenson's 
““Sanhita of the Sama Veda,” p vu. and “As. Res.” VII. 274) A fast of 21 days 
also is enjoined as an austenty previous to singing the Sama Veda (Stevenson's 
Sanhita, p. 1x ), and 21 milch cows “yield the true milk in the super-excellent place 
of Sacrifice” (Ib p 217). See also another instance of a quarter Chaur&si from the 
Vedas, in “As Res.” VII. p. 252. In the Puranas, as might be expected, the 
number is very common (See Langlois’ Harivansa, I p. 112, and II. pp. 68, 440, 
Stenzler’s Raghuvansa, C. II. 25, and Surya Narayan Upansshad, quoted by Vans 
Kennedy, in hus “ Ancient and Hindu Mythology,” p. 346). 
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only the decimal division when speaking of the civil administra- 
tion. ‘“ Let him appoint a lord of 10 towns, a lord of 20 towns, 
a lord of 100, and a lord of 1000.” 

It must not be forgotten also, in the attempt to fix the time 
of the introduction of Chaurdsis into India, that in the compila- 
tion of Pardsara, who, by the position of the colures recorded 
by him, is ascertained to have lived not earlier than 1200 years 
before Christ, the estimate of the lunation is erroneous, nor is 
any mention made of the days of the week, or of the twelve 
signs, which seem to have been introduced into India at a much 
later period ; so that if Chaurdésis do depend on the astronomical 
basis which has been assigned to them, they could not have 
existed in his time. 

As, therefore, neither in the time of Pardsara, nor in that of 
Manu, who is supposed to have flourished about three centuries 
after Pardsara, or in the ninth century before Christ, is there 
anything which can be construed into the remotest allusion to 
Chaurdésis, we must look for their introduction to some subse- 
quent period ; and in the midst of so much uncertainty, it seems 
lawful at least to conjecture, that the most probable date is that, 
when the Buddhists from Scythia, following that tide which 
from the earliest ages has been setting in towards the South 
East, immigrated to India, and became incorporated with the 
tribes who were in previous occupation of the country. 


Chaus, UL” > wtaq 
Land four times tilled.—Rohilkhand. 


Chausingha, (fue tfder 
A raised mound indicating where the boundaries of four vil- 
lages meet.—See Chaugadda. 


Chauthiya, Ligigm wet fererr 
A measure in general use for grain, and about equal to a seer 
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of wheat; Chaukari is a quarter, and Adheli is a half, Chau- 
thiyé. Five Chauthiy4s are equal to a Kuro or Pasera (i.e. 
panch ser, five seers), and twenty Kuros to one Khanri. These 
words are equally used in superficial measures. Thus, an area 
which would require five Paseri of seed to sow it, is about equal 
to a Bigha (which in Hoshangabad is a little more than a statute 
acre, being 4,900 square yards), and was rated at about a Rupee 
of revenue. A Khanri would be about equal to four rupees, and 
a M4ni to twice that amount.—Saugor. See Bisi and Jarib. 


Chak, Cs> Wi 

A portion of land divided off. It is applied to detached fields 
of a village, and to a patch of rent-free land. In old revenue 
account books it is the name given to that part of the township 
which is taken from the residents of the village and assigned to 
a stranger to cultivate. A passage in the “Zubdatu’l Kawanin”’ 
runs as follows :—‘ And in a village the whole of whose area is 
not really cultivated by the maliks and mustajir, they leave 
them as much as they can manage, and make the rest into a 
‘chak’ under a complete sanad, giving it into the possession of 
some one else to cultivate.” 


Chak bandi,  saycS>  warddt 

The fixing or registering the boundaries of a chak, showing 
the corners or points where it abuts on other lands. 

In Dakhini Hindi the equivalent is tqdtat or “four bounda- 
ries”’ (see Journal R.A.S. VI. 368). 


Chakbarar, NyicS>— —- ARATTE 
Collecting rents according to the size or productiveness of 
chaks.—Central Dodb. 


Chakkat, wks qa 
The loss of a whole plot of ground by diluvion: the contrary 
of ritkat. 
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Chakla, sia = THAT 


A Chakla is a sub-division of a Sirk4r, comprising several 
parganahs. The only Chaklés familiarly known in these Pro- 
vinces are those of Azimgarh and Korah. The designation is 
not uncommon in Oudh. 

Chaklas were first instituted in the reign of Shahjahan, by 
Sa’dullah Khan, the minister (see Karori), and therefore there 
is reason to apprehend that the Sanads given at p. 253, Vol. III., 
of “‘ Harington’s Analysis,” are forgeries. Much stress was laid 
upon these documents at the time of their publication, but as 
they purport to be of the time of Akbar, and at the same time 
mention Chaklas, they are open to dispute. 


Chaknama, delS> FWAATAT 

A deed, or statement, shewing the area and boundaries of a 
Chak. The word is as old as the time of Akbar. It is men- 
tioned in his instructions to Amilgazars. 


Chalan, vie Feat 
An invoice; an announcement of despatch (from 4TaTat to 
cause to go). 


Chanchar, > | OTT 


v 


Land left untilled for one, two, or three years. 


Chaniyada, sile>  ‘afaarat 

Land under a crop of Chana, or gram.—Rohilkhand. In 
Dehli the same is called Chanial and Umri, and in some other 
Provinces Chanara; in Lower Dodb, Onr. 


Charhwi, pie eet 
Raising rent (from STAT to raise). 
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Dain, elds STE 

The eight D4ins in the Dan are hill estates, each containing 
a certain number of hamlets, of which the fields and the lands 
of one adjoin to, and mix with, the fields of another. The 
Mokaddams of these Dains are probably the ancient zamindars 
of the Dian. 


Dakhila, dslo zerfeen 
A receipt (from the Arabic Js dakhl, arriving, entering). 
In the Printed Glossary it is called Dachela, as well as Dakhila. 


Dakhilnama, dellals  etfaearat 


A warrant of possession; also derived from js dakhi. 


Dam, ele ala 

The D4m in the “ Ain-i Akbari,” and consequently in most 
revenue accounts, is considered to be the fortieth part of a 
rupee; but to the common people it is known as the fiftieth 
part of a Taka: twenty-five therefore go to a Paisa, and twelve 
and a half to an Adhela.—See Damri and Chhadam. 


Dami wasilat, olsl, alo erat arfeara 
Gross assets of a village (from the Dém of account, mentioned 
above, and the Arabic root (js joining, arriving). 


Danabandi, pssuals eTaTaedt 

Cursory survey, or partial measurement, or weighment, to 
ascertain the produce of each field. The usual method of 
Dénabandi, under the Native Governments, was to divide the 
crop into three or four kinds, and then for the Government 
Officer to select from each kind a biswa of the best looking 
crop, and for the cultivator to select a biswa of the worst 
looking crop. The produce of the two was carefully cut and 
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weighed, and the average produce estimated accordingly. This 
would go on as long as there was any variety of crop, or quality 
of produce, which could occasion dispute. 


a> 9A} \j) ae whe ex 9) Jy! ole pan she lex*T tone; 
(Kitéb-i Kanan) © NG Ky gd MIND yy} AS Bquas 
‘“‘Let him divide the cultivated land into four kinds, first, 
second, third, and fourth, after that in presence of the ryots 
let him select himself one biswah of the best of one kind and 


let the ryots themselves select from the same kind one biswah 
which they consider worst.” 


Danadar, jeals STATSTX 
Apportionment of Jama, or of any other contribution, accord- 
ing to the actual produce.—Benares. 


Danpattar, Pyle eT 
A deed of gift by which land is conveyed to Brahmans. 


Danpattardar, Sos yld  STTITSTT 
Grantee of Brahman caste, to whom lands have been assigned 
for religious purposes. 


Dastir, yped ss wTT* 

As this word, which is perhaps a mere abbreviation of 
Dastir ul ’Aml, has been fully explained under Sirkar, this 
article will be devoted to a detailed consideration of the Map 


* The author’s principle of keeping strictly within the lumts of the North-Western 
Provinces as then constituted, renders this article imperfect, as it refers to an 
eather pohtical division of the country. The map will be found in some cases not 
to tally with the hsts given in the article. For instance, under Sirk&r Agra, we are 
told that it contains four Dastfirs, but in the map only three are given, the fourth, 
that of Mand4war, not being in the N.W.P., but in a native state.—B. 
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of Dastérs, and of the territorial changes which have occurred 
since Akbar’s time. 


SUBA AGRA. 


Srexie Acra. 
UST dye 1 Havelt Agrd. gegdd 17 Dholpir. 
si\ 2 Etdwah. Spl) 18 Rdpri. 
do) 8 Od. pryey 19 Rajohar. 
isa! 4 Odht. 59 es 55 gus 20 Sonkhar - Son- 
Jy) 5 OL. khrt. 
sj\ex? 6 Bajwdrah. ay é 21 Fattihpir. 
tly 7 Bidnah. tp 22 Khatomar. 
sy 8 Bart. ule 28 Mahdban. 


goog? 9 Bhosdwar. lew 24 Mathura. 
yy 10 Bandwar. Lance 25 Maholi. 


ese dei 11 Lodah Bhim. aly foe 26 Mangotalah. 


hue 12 Bhaskar. 
pl 18 Jalesar. 


yy\dee 27 Manddwar. 


D279 28 Wasirpir. 
yg dd 29 Hindaun. 


ase 15 Chausath. jG» 80 Hathdnt. 
sls 16 Khdnwah. 2S» 31 Hilsk. 


This Sirkér is said to contain thirty-three Mahals, but none of 
the copies of the “ Ain-i Akbari”give the names of more than 
thirty-one. The discrepancy is cleared up by referring to the 
Dastir Statement, where we find the Baldah and Haveli Agra, 
and the Baldah and Haveli Bianah, given each as two Mah4ls.* 

* Havelf and Baldah mean respectively “home” and “abroad,” or literally, ““house’’ 


and “country ;’’ the former alludes to the district close to the capital, and the latter 
to that at a distance.—B, 
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There are four Dastirs in this Sirkar, viz., Haveli Agra, 
Etawah, Bianah, and Mandawar, of which the only perfect one 
which we retain is Etawah. 

It will be observed that there are in this list several names 
of which we have now no knowledge, and Agra is consequently 
a very difficult Sirkér to restore. The changes which have 
affected Agra more than other Sirk4rs are attributable to the 
different dynasties to which this portion of the country has been 
subjected. Jats, Imperialists, and Maréthas have at different 
times imposed names of their own creation on their acquisitions, 
and have served thus to confuse the records of Akbar’s reign. 


After excluding the Parganahs which belong to the now 
foreign* territories of Bhartpir, Jaypir, and Dholpir, we have 
in our own dominions the following of which the name no 
longer exists—Numbers 1, 5, 14, 16, 18, 25, 26, and 30. 

1.—Haveli Agra was divided by the Jats into several Chaklas, 
the distribution of which will be explained hereafter. Many 
of them appear as separate Parganahs in the records of our 
first settlements. 

5.—Ol is a large village in the Parganah of Farrah, held 
rent-free with others in the neighbourhood, in virtue of a Sanad 
given by Maharaja Daulat Rai Sindhié to Munshi Chait Singh. 
This tenure is sometimes known as Parganah Beri. Ol no 
longer gives name to a Parganah, Farrah having succeeded to 
ita importance, as Siraj Mal removed the Tehsildari Katcherry 
to it, after he had plundered Ol, on account of the opposition he 
experienced from the Zamindar of that place. A portion of the 
Parganah of Ol is included in the Bhartpir territory. 


* By this expression must be understood those states which formed part of the 
Mughal empire, but are now ruled by native feudatories, and whose internal affairs 
are not managed directly by British officials, —B, 
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14.—Janwar. All the copies concur in writing the word 
thus, but there can be no question that it is properly Chandwar. 
It has been succeeded as a Parganah by Ferozabad. Chandwar 
was built among the ravines of the Jumna by Chandar Sen, a 
Chauh4n, whose fort is still to be seen on the banks of the 
river, and is early conspicuous in Musulman annals. The 
“Taju’l Ma’dsir’’* tells us that it was near this place that Jay 
Chand encountered his fatal defeat. Shortly after the invasion 
of Timir, we find the Chandwaér Rajputs in occupation of 
Jalesar, from which they were not expelled again till a.p. 1413. 
The precise date of the decline of Chandwar cannot be ascer- 
tained. The legends of the neighbourhvod are completely con- 
tradicted by authentic history. 

16.—Khaénwah. The greater part of Khanwah is in Sirhindi, 
but the town of Khénwah is in the Bhartpir territory. As 
the J&t ’Amil resided at Sirhindi, the name of that town was 
imposed on the Parganah. 

18.—R4pri has been superseded as a Parganah by Shikoh- 
abad, its position on the Jumna being more calculated for 
defence than for controlling collections. In all the copies of 
the “Ain-i Akbari,” Rapri is recorded as in the Dastir of 
Bidnah ; but as this is impossible, on account of the intervention 
of Chandwar and Hatként, we must presume it is a mistake; 
more particularly as a Dimri is inserted in the Etawah Dastir, 
which should of course be Raépri. In the early Mahometan 
History of India, Rapri obtains frequent notice, and appears 
usually to have been united with Chandwér under one govern- 
ment. The ruins of Répri opposite to Batesar still remain to 
testify its former importance, but they are more of a Mahometan 
than a Hindu character. 

25.—Maholi is now included in the Parganah of Mathuré 


* There is some doubt as to this reference. It is probably a mistake for “‘TabakGt-i 
Nosiri.—E. add. 
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(Muttra); and the village of Maholi is still extant about four 
miles to the South of that city. 

26.—Mangotlah is still the site of a Thana in the Southern 
angle of Aring. The Talikas of Sonk and Sonsa were included 
in it. 

30.—Hatkant is on the left bank of the Chambal, and has 
been noticed in the article Bhadauria. On account of its incon- 
venient situation, the Jats removed the Tehsildari Katcherry 
to Bah. 


The Parganahs now included within the boundaries of Sirkér 
Agra, and of which no mention occurs in the “Ain-i Akbari,”’ 
form an unusually long list. 


dbTrns 1 Sa’ddbdd. gly 13 Bibdmau. 
olT ad 2 Fattihdbdd. ply sl 14 Bdh Pandhat. 
owt 3 Irddatnagar. ob} ge? 15 Flrosdbdd. 
Snax" jpas 4 Hasiir Tahetl.* OUT |oflace 16 Mustafdbdd. 
syd 5 Khandauh. eh yj) 17 Artng (part). 
cu’ § Farrah. ist ga 18 Sonet. 
Som 7 Sthrt. Ll, 19 Rdyd. 
Nile 8 Jénibrdst. te Cpl gle 20 Hathras Mur- 
ws 9 Lakndn. sdn. 
Sts, 10 Shikohdbdd, warble 21 Mat. 
jye 11 Gthror. SAAD as 22 Sirhind. 
Je 12 Karhal. sees 23 Sahpo. 


© It ws perhaps hardly necessary to explain that in all districts in the N.W.P. the 
Hasztr Tahsil is that in which the chief town of the district lies, and which is there- 
fore in the Haztr, or “ presence,’’ of the Collector and other Government officials. It 
is sometimes also called the Sadr, or “chief,” Tahsil.—B. 
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Sa’dabad.—In the time of Sa’dullah Khan, Wazir, who has 
acquired notoriety for his proceedings in Afghanistan, and the 
general ability of his administration during the reign of Shah- 
jehan, this Parganah was formed from about 200 villages of 
Jalesar, and eighty from Mahaban, with a few from Khandauli ; 
and a town was built in the centre of them, which he called 
after his own name, Sa’dabad. 

Fattihabad, known also by the name of Zafarnagar, was in- 
cluded in the Haveli of Agra, and formed part of the Tappa 
of Shamsabad. The town and sarai of Fattihabad were founded 
by Aurangzeb in 1067 4.4., in commemoration of the victory 
obtained by him over his brother Dara Shikoh. 

Iradatnagar is formed from part of Shamsabad, and from 
Sanya, one of the Tappas of Haveli Agra. The towns of 
Sanya and Shamsabad are both within the Parganah. 

Hazir Tahsil is formed from part of Gaoghat and of Ka- 
kéraul, or Paltaura, and from Merhakar, Tappas of Haveli 
Agra. 

Khandauli was one of the Chaklas, or Tappas, of Haveli 
Agra. It is frequently entered in the old records as little 
Kabul, or Tappa Kabul Khurd. More than half of the pre- 
sent Parganah of Khandauli has been taken from Chandwar. 

Farrah is formed from Ol and part of Gaoghat, a Tappa of 
Haveli Agra. Achnera, one of the many Parganahs inter- 
mediately formed from Haveli Agra by the Jats, is included 
in Farrah. 

Sikri, or Fattihpir Sikri, contains the Parganah of Fattih- 
par, and parts of Karauli and Karahra, Tappas of Haveli 
Agra. It is a mistake to suppose that Sikri was a mere village 
before Akbar built his palace there. We find mention of 
Governors of that place long before his time. Thus, in the 
“ Tawaérikh-i-Mub4rik Sh&hi” we find Malik Khairu’d-din 
Tuhfa recorded as Governor of Sikri, even as early as the 
tame of Sayyid Mubérik; and we find it aleo mentioned in 
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that voluminous compilation, the “ Akbarnama,” that shortly 
before the battle of Khanwa, which established the empire of 
the Mughals, Babar, having obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Sikri some important advantages over Rana Sanka, directed 
that the name should be changed from Sikri to Shukari, or 
“place of thanks.” It is strange that the addition of Fattih- 
pir should have been imposed upon it by his son on similar 
grounds. 

Janibrast.—This Parganah, so called from being on the right 
bank of the Jumna, and known also as Bareipira, comprises 
other inferior Pattis and Talikas. Kamait Patti, opposite 
the town of Etawah, and Chakarnagar were included in Indawa 
and Bakipir, Tappis of the Haveli of Etawah. The Talika 
of Sandaus, known also as Parhéra, will be treated of under 
Yrij. 

Laknan remained attached to Etawah up to the time of Go- 
vind Pandit. It was separated when this tract of country came 
into the hands of the Nawab Wazir. The Haveli of Etawah 
comprised seven Tappas—I1, Khas Haveli; 2, Sataura; 3, In- 
dawa; 4, Bakipir; 5, Dehli; 6, Jakhan; and 7, Karhal. Lak- 
nan is composed of portions of the two Tappas of Indawa and 
Bakipir. Sataura, as well as Haveli Khas, are included in the 
present Parganah of Etawah. 

Shikohabad is composed of Répri and parts of Tappas Dehli 
and Jakhan in Etawah. Shikohabad was not founded till the 
time of Dara Shekoh, the eldest brother of Aurangzeb. 

Gihror, now a Parganah of Mainpiri, was included in R&pri. 

Karhal, also a Parganah of Mainpiri, was one of the seven 
Tappas of Haveli Etawah. 

Bibamau is composed of parte of the Tappas of Dehli and 
Jakhan in Haveli Etawah. Bibamau (Bibameyt), where the 
Tahsildar’s Katcherry is fixed, is a small village situated on 
the Sarsi river, in the Parganah of Jakhan. Dehli (Deolf) 
lies between the Sarsi and the Saingur Nadd{fs. Jakhan is 
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now uninhabited, but the ruins of the Khera are on the Jumna. 
I should have been disposed to give the whole of Jakhan to 
Raépri, in which it certainly was included before the time of 
Akbar, for we find it expressly said to be a Parganah of Rapri 
at p. 336 of “‘ Babar’s Memoirs,” but the local records distinctly 
state that Jakhan has been from time immemorial considered a 
Tappa of Haveli Etawah. 

Béh Panéhat was originally Hatk4nt.* Bah and Pandahat 
were rated as two separate Parganahs during the early period 
of our administration. 

Ferozabad succeeded to R&pri, being in a more convenient 
position to control the collections. It was built in the reign 
of Shah Jahan by a nobleman called Feroz Khan, on the lands 
of the five Mauzas, Pempir, Rasilpir, Datauli, Muhammad- 
pir, and Sukhmalpir; and the Jats subsequently raised a fort 
here to the South of the town,—one of the bastions of which 
has now been converted into a Trigonometrical Survey Tower. 

Mustafabad, sometimes called the second division of Shikoha- 
bad, forms part of Rapri. 

Aring (part).—About one-third of the present Parganah of 
Aring was originally included in Mangotlah. The remainder 
has been noticed under Sirkar Sahar. 

Soneyi was originally a portion of Mahaban,—or Mah4wan, 
as it is generally written by the Musulmans. 

Raya.—The same remark applies. Both these Talikas were 
subsequently included in the Mursan Talika. 

Hathras and Mursdén were detached from Jalesar chiefly. 
They were till lately considered as two separate Parganahs. 

Mat formed part of Mahaban. 

Sirhindi has been formed from portions of Khanwah and 
Havelf Agra. 

Sahpo formed part of Jalesar. It has lately been increased 
by annexations from Sa’dabad. 


* For Hatkhint, see article Bhadaurié in Part L—B. 
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Srexfz Kawavg. 

Fie 2 1 Bhhigdnw. aS yg 17 Saurakh. 
Jeers 2 Bhojpir. gPdgl yy yds 18 Sikandarpir 
PSIG 8 Talgrdnw. U dht. 

jx 4 Bithur. yyy 19 Birwar. 
yee 5 Biker. SK yy prohs 20 Stkandarpir 
ALS 6 Patidh. Aire. 
op de dy 7 Patth Alpi. LT uae 21 Shamedbéd. 
eng 8 Pattt Nabhat, yelp 22 Chhabrdmaw, 
4) 9 Barnah. lage 23 Deohd. 
Si g¢eg2 10 Phaphind. cdagm Y yS 24 Kanayy ba 
whe 11 Sakit. Havelt. 
er 12 Son. JeS 25 Kampitl. 
caged 18 Sheol. dsl S 26 Kardolt. 
By ene 14 Sakatpir. his Qo 27 Malkonsah.* 
pl 15 Sakrdnw. *yel 28 Nandmau. 
shes 16 Sahdr. hb 29 Bard. 


ygh= 80 Sakdwar. 


Sirkér Kanauj contains 30 Mah4ls, and is divided into the 
three Dastirs of Kanauj, Bhiigdaw, and Sakit. 

The Parganahs of which there is now no longer any mention 
are—Numbers 8, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28, and 29. 

8.—Patti Nakhat is now included in the North of Parganah 
Uriy&, and was considered a separate Parganah till the com- 
mencement of our administration. The chief town was Babar- 
pur, near Sarai Ajit Mal. 


© Kali Rai writes this Lo 9S be mdikon ad, in two words. 
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18.—Sikandarpér Udhi is now included in Chhabrémau, 
and is mentioned as a separate Parganah in the reports of 
the three first Settlements. The town of Sikandarpar still 
exists. 

20.—Sikandarpir Atreji, which one copy says was called 
also Malikpir Sikandarpir, was subsequently known by the 
name of Karsanah, and is now included in Sahawar. The re- 
mains of Atreji still exist in Parganah Marehra on the right 
bank of the K4li Nadi; and Sikandarpir on the opposite bank 
is now known as Sikandardbad. It is reported in the neigh- 
bourhood, that in consequence of some quarrel between the 
Zamindars, a Government Officer was sent from Dehli to in- 
stitute enquiries into the cause, and the result of his mission 
was that 60 villages of Solanki Rajputs were detached from 
Sahawar, and made into a separate Parganah by the name of 
Sikandarpir Atreji. 

23.—Deoha is included in Bilhaur, and was mentioned in the 
early Settlements as a separate Parganah, under the name of 
Dewa. The town of Dewa still exists near Bilhaur. 

27.—Malkonsé is the old name of Rasilabad. The names 
are still frequently united, as Rastlabad Malkonsa. 

28.—Nanaémau is on the Ganges, and was the head town of 
a Parganah, till it was included in Bilhaur by Almas Ali Khan. 

29.—B4ré is now included in Akbarpir. 


The new parganahs within the old Sirkar of Kanauj are— 


lb3 1 Tirkd. dy 6 Belah. 

Lig 2 Thaptid. | apps) 7 Akbarpir, 
MAT Sys, 8 Rasildbdd, Ssh gis 8 KishatNabigan. 
Inge 4 Shoordjpir. Sees 9 Plpargdiv. 


Lgl 5 Uriyd (part) |  obTane 10 
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Vly 45 11 Zappa Pahdrd. LT ye 15 MMibrdbdd. 
marx sai 12 Hasir Tahstl. pC yb 16 Bangdne. 
< a (5 18 Hdimganj. és pal 17 Isldmganj. 

Jus gu 14 Sonhar. K6 plas! 18 .A’samnagar. 


Tiréé and Thattia—These were not rated as separate Par- 
ganahs till the commencement of our administration, and have 
now been thrown again into a single Parganah. They were 
formerly within the Parganah of Talgram, or Talgraénw (the 
village of lakes). 

Rasilabad has been explained under Malkonsé. 

Sheorajpir was formerly within the area of Bithdr. 

Uriya (part) has been explained under Patti Nakhat. 

Belah was originally merely a village of Sahar, and was for 
a long time the seat of a Sub-Collectorship. 

Akbarpir gave name to a Parganah, when it was made the 
chief town of Sirkd4r Shahpir; and now frequently goes by the 
name of Akbarpir Shahpir, in consequence. See further, 
under Shahpir, Sirkér Kalpi. 

Kishni Nabiganj was formerly in Bhiigénw. As on the 
British accession it was held by Chandhari Uday Chand under 
a different tenure from the rest of Bhiigdéuw, it was constituted 
a Parganah, and has so remained. 

Piparganw.—The villages included within Piparganw were 
given in Jagir by Mahomed Khan Bangash to his wife, and 
detached for that purpose from Shamsabad. On her death they 
continued under separate management, and so remained till the 
British accession, when they were permanently formed into the 
separate Parganah of Piparganw. 

Muhammadabad, usually pronounced Mohamdabad, was also 
a Zillah of Shamsabad. 

Tappa Pahara, within which the City of Farrukhabad (Far- 
rakhabad) and Station of Fattihgarh are situated, was originally 
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a portion of Bhojpér, from which it was detached by Mahomed 
Khan Bangash, and its revenue assigned for the expenses of his 
Zenana. 

The Hazir Tahsil is a large tract, detached in the year 1217 
Fasli, for the convenience of collection, from Shamsabad, and 
united with Piparganw, Muhammadabad, Bhojpir, and Tappa 
Pahara under the charge of a separate Tahsildar. 

Kéimganj.—Part of Kampil and part of Shamsabad were 
taken to make this Parganah. Certain villages of these two 
Parganahs were held in farm by Jahan Khan, and other 
Pathins of Mai and Kéimganj (called after Kéim Jang, the 
son of Mahomed Khan Bangash); and as these villages had 
thus for a long time been held separate from the other two 
Parganahs, they were formed into the Parganah of K4éimganj, 
when the British administration commenced. 

Sonhér formed at one time a portion of Barna. It is said in 
the annals of the Rathors, that on Jay Chand’s defeat by Ma- 
homed Ghori, the remnant of his family, which chose not to 
seek their fortunes in Rajputana, took up their abode in Barna, 
and after residing there for several generations, gave the pre- 
sent Parganah of Barna as a Sankalap (or grant for the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies, v. Birt) to Brahmans, and 
making Sonhér their residence, it became in course of time a 
separate Parganah. 

Mihrabad was formerly included in the large Parganah of 
Shamsabad. Its name is said to be derived from Mihr-Parwar, 
the wife of Shamsu’ddin, King of Dehli. 

Bangénw was a Zillah of Mihrabad, and therefore originally 
in Shamsabad. 

Isl4amganj was also formerly a Zillah of Mihrabad. 

A’zamnagar* was constituted a Parganah at the commence- 
ment of the British administration. It was formerly a Tappa 


* Kali Rai calls this Aliganj, and it is so called m the map of zamindari pos- 
sessions, = ® 
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of Shamsabad, and was for some time the residence of the Amil 
of that Parganah. 


Srrxirz KAtpf. 


sips! 1 Urat. wep 8 Stganpir. 
peel 2 Bildspur. Br sls 9 Shdhpir. 
ESpr~ 3 Bhadhek. gllS 10 Kaipt. 
yp\2o 4 Derdpir. jks 11 Kandr. 
LAs 9 5 Deokalt. nrg dagS 12 Khundaut. 
égl, 6 Rath. aly S 18 Khurela. 
gnesl) 7 Rdiptr. SLT a 14 Muhammaddbdd. 


Jy ead 15 Hamirpir. 

The Sirkér of Klapi contains 16 Mahals, the Haveli and 
Balda of Kalpi being divided in the Dastir Table into two 
Mahals. These constitute only one Dastir. It is strange that 
the area is omitted from No. 7 to 12, but as there is no doubt 
about their present position, the omission is of no consequence. 

It will be observed that in the list above given, there are but 
few which are recognized in the present day in our own Pro- 
vinces; the missing ones being Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 
11, 12, 13, and 14. 

1.—Urai is in Jalaun, and the site of a British cantonment. 

2.—Bilaspir still exists on the banks of the Jumna, about 
six miles South from Sekandra. The Parganah of Bilaspdr is 
now generally known as Sekandra, or Bilaspir Sekandra. 

3.—Bhadhek now forms a portion of the Parganah of Kalpf, 
and is included in part of the long strip of land which runs be- 
tween Jalaun and the Jumna. The word is difficult to read in 
all the copies I have consulted. It assumes the various forms 
of Badhalsa, Badhasabad, Babban, Badangola, and Badhatasta. 

4.—Derapir forms part of Dera Mangalpir in Cawnpore. 
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5.—Deokali is now contained within Uriya. The old town 
is about two miles South from Uriya, on the bank of the 
Jumna. 

7.—Réipir is on the right bank of the Jumna, and extensive 
ruins proclaim its former importance. Only a small portion is 
included in the Hamirpir District, the rest is in Jalaun. 

8.—Siganpur is now in Uriya, between Deokali and Patti 
Nakhat. Singanpatti still exists in the centre of Uriya. 

9.—Shahpur is now a deserted village in Bhognipir, on 
the bank of the river Jumna, a short distance South-West from 
Bhogniptir. It was formerly the residence of the Amil, till 
the Nawab of Oudh removed it to Akbarpir. In the Registers 
of the later Empire, as in the “ Hakikat-i-Jama” of Hardi Ram 
Kayath, we find Shahpir giving name to a separate Sirkar, 
which comprised 25 Mah4ls, among which were the Parganahs 
of Patti Nakhat, Siganpar, Bilaspir, Derapir, and Mangalpir. 
The Sirk4r was frequently held in Jagir by a prince of the royal 
family. When Shahpir was much injured by the encroach- 
ments of the Jumna, the chief station was removed to Hajipir 
on the Seng4r, and in the course of time, in consequence of 
alarms inspired by the malice of a sprite called Bhura Deo, it 
was removed to Akbarpir. Hence it has retained the name of 
Akbarpir Shahpir; but at the commencement of our adminis- 
tration, Bhogniptir was separated from Akbarpur, and formed 
into a separate Parganah. 

11.—Kanar is a large Parganah of Jalaun. The old town of 
Kanar, being now in ruins, is called Kanar Khera. As Jagmo- 
hanpir is built near the site, the chief of the Sengar Rajputs is 
frequently known as the Raja of Kanar Khera. 

12,—Khandaut is included in Jalalpir, in the Hamirpér 
district. The village is on the south bank of the Betwa, about 
two miles west of Jalalpir. 

13.—Kharela is also in Jalélpir, and the town is at the 
southern extremity of that Parganah. 
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14.—Muhammadabad is a Parganah of the Jaélaun District, 
skirting the northern bank of the Betwa. 


The Parganahs of which we have no trace in the “ Ain-i 
Akbari’’ are— 


ies 1 Bhognipir. Syke 4 Sthandrah. 
py J&0 2 Mangalpier. yn Sle 5 Jaldlpir. 
Lisi 8 Uriyd. cS $5 6 Kharka. 


usyleu 7 Panwari. 

Bhogniptir was formerly contained within Shahpir. It was 
constituted a Parganah at the commencement of our administra- 
tion, and now includes within its area another new Parganah, 
called Musdnagar. 

Mangalpuir was formerly a village called Nera in Parganah 
Bilaspir. It was bestowed along with fifty-two villages upon 
Mangal Khan, by Muhammad Ahmad Khan, the Jagirdar of 
Sirkér Shahpir. Mangal Khan changed the name of Nera to 
Mangalpir, and thenceforward the fifty-two villages constituted 
a separate Parganah. In the year 1216 Fasli, it was united 
with Derapiur into one Parganah, now known as Dera Mangalpir. 

Uriy4. About two-thirds of Uriyé are in this Sirk4r, con- 
taining the two Parganahs of Siganpir and Deokalf. The 
remainder of U’riyé formed Patti Nakhat in Sirkér Kanauj. 
The three were united into the Parganah of U’riyé in 1216 
Fasli. 

Sikandrah was formerly Bilaspur. 

Jalalpur, sometimes called Jelalpir Kharela, contains two old 
Parganahs—Khandaut on the North, and Kharela on the South. 
The town of Jalalpir, which is called after Jal4l Shah, a Fakir, 
who lies buried there, is built within the lands of Khandaut. 

Kharkah was formed from parts of Muhammadabad, Uri, 
Khandaut and Rath. 
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Panwari was a portion of Rath, which has an area of no less 
than 580,000 Bighas. But no certain information respecting 
this Parganah can be gleaned, except that it was originally 
called Parhérpir; still, this gives us no clue to its position, 
unless we assume it to be the Parihér in Sirkar [rij. But the 
probabilities are in favour of its having been a part of Rath. 


Srexhz Kou. 


dap) 1 Atrault. do yycs 11 Khirja. 
SUT S12 Albardbdd. islgo 12 Dabidt. 
jal 38 Ahdr. ahy Qs 18 Schandrd Rao. 
ply 4 Pahdst. wy 14 Soron. 
ally 5 Bilrdm. Jpprdes 15 Sardhiptr. 
lose 6 Pachland. oy )\Css 16 Shikdrptr. 
ei 7 Tappal. JS 17 Kol. 
lob ls 8 Thdna Farida. 58S 18 Gangert. 
dle 9 Jaldit. Sdyle 19 Mérehra. 
us 10 Chandaus. Of ESL. 20 Malikpir. 
cy 21 Nob. 


This Sirkér contains 21 Mahals, divided among the four Das- 
tars of Kol, Marehra, Akbarabéd, and Thana Farida. 

There are but few lost names in the above list, viz., Numbers 
6, 15, 18, and 20; and three even of these have only very lately 
been absorbed into other Parganahs. 

6.—Pachlané forms the eastern portion of Atrauli. 

15.—Saidhtipir.—There has been great difficulty in restoring 
this Mahl, but it appears to be no other than Sirhpura. In 
some copies, indeed, it is written Sirhpiar. 

The chief objections to consider Saidhipur as Sirhpira, arise 

VOL. 1, 
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from its being separated from the rest of the Dastir of Marehra 
by Sikandarpur Atreji and part of Sakit; and from its being 
combined with Pachlané, the most distant Parganah of the 
Dastir, as two Mahals; but on closer examination it is found 
that only by taking a portion of Sakit into Marehra and Sirh- 
pur, can the true area of all the neighbouring Parganahs be 
restored according to the “Ain-i Akbari ;” and when this is done 
the old status is represented with surprising correctness. The 
second objection vanishes when we find other distant Parganahs, 
about which we can entertain no doubt, grouped as two Mahals; 
as in the instance of Tilbegamptr and Jelalpdr, Sirkar Debh, 
and Seohara and Jhali, Sirk4r Sambhal. Under these circum- 
stances, coupled with the consideration that Saidhupur has 
Solankhi Zamindars, we may safely assume Sirhpira to be in 
the Dastar of M4arehra. 

There was another cause of hesitation. In the Sirk4r of 
Kanauj, Birwar (_»~) occupies the alphabetical place of, and is 
written like, Sarwar ()s~); and had there not been other 
instances in that Sirkar of the alphabetical arrangement being 
disregarded, we might have supposed that Sirhpura was meant. 

18.—Gangeri forms the South-Eastern portion of Atrauli. 
Gangeri and Pachlanaé have been absorbed since the last Settle- 
ment. 

20.—Malikpir has now been converted into Anipshahr. The 
village of Malikpir is about five miles South-West from Antp- 
shahr. In the first few Settlements it is spoken of as a Par- 
ganah, generally in conjunction with Ahr. 


The new Parganahs are also few— 
ne 1 Khair. us igo 3 Gorat. 
aes uy 2 Hasangarh. petty | 4 Antpshahr. 


Khair, Hasangarh, and Gorai have been detached from Kol. 
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Anitpshahr.—The town and fort of Antipshahr, after which 
this Parganah is called, were built by Anup Singh, who was 
honoured with the title of Raja Ani Rai Singh Ahmad Khani, 
by Jahangir, and invested by him with a Jagir of 84 villages on 
each side of the Ganges, tenanted by Badgijars of his own 
tribe. Raja Ani built Jahangirabad also, and called it after the 
name of his royal patron, as well as Ahmadgarh in Pitampur, 
in honour of his dignity of Ahmad Khani. The present incum- 
bent has succeeded to the title, but not to the extensive posses- 
sions of his ancestors; for Raja Sher Sing, who was the incum- 
bent at the time of the cession, sold nearly the entire Estate, 
except the Talikas of Jahd4ngirébéd and Ahmadgarh, which 
were then possessed by another branch of the family. Anup- 
shahr was formed from the area of Malikpir, but it is only of 
late years that the entire area of Malikpir has been absorbed 
into Anipshahr, for in the first Settlements of Aligarh and 
Moradabad we find them recorded as separate Parganahs. 


SrerxAhek TryhRAn. 


gel 1 Indor. gy ‘ay he 4 Begwdnpir.t 
daac—l 2 Uyzina. ape? 5 Biart. 
Veg! CSpeg) 3 U'mrt Umrd.* \ Dong 6 Bhasohra. 


* Mr. C. Gubbins says Umri Umré are in the Noh according to the old arrange- 
ment, but in the map they are in Hatin.—E. add. 

f There 1s some confusion m the text, not only in the spelling of certain names, 
but also as to the situation of the mahals. Begw&npir 1s an anomalous looking word, 
and is probably a corruption of Bangwén, a mutake which might easily occur m 
Persian wniting (_.)\gx) and why). The termination pir does not belong to the 
word, which, on the authonty of Mr. C. Gubbins, should be Panmgw&n (..! eens ). 
“It is an old city surrounded by ruins and tombs and tamarind groves and fine old 
wells. It used to be one of the chief head-quarters of the Khanzfdas. The houses 
there are roofed for the most part with slate set on edge.” It is not m Hatin but im 
Panghina.—E. add. 
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sjlex* 7 Tydrah. Ci ye yyiei 18 Fattihpir Min- 
24 as 8 Chamrdwat.* gartd. 
agi ls 9 Khanpir. a5$ 14 Kotla. 
Cw Sks 10 Sdkras. 8; auleS 15 Ghdsera. 
srolgile 11 Sdthddart. LIglS\,8 16 Khawd Kéthand 
Ip jy 12 Ferozpir. mene 17 Nagindn. 


This Sirkar consists only of one Dastir. It contains 18 
MahAls ; but the name of one between Tijérah and Chamrawat 
remains blank in all the copies which have been consulted. By 
referring, however, to the Dastur table, it appears that the name 
of the omitted Mahal is Pur, which, as it is not within our ter- 
ritory, requires no further notice. 

Of the old Tijérah Parganahs within the district of Gurgénw 
there are eight which no longer exist, viz., Numbers 1, 2, 4, 5, 
10, 14, 15, and 17. 

1.—Indor is a Parganah of which the chief town still exists 
on the Western brow of the Mewat Hills, near the source of the 
Indori river, one of the streams which fall into the Sabi. It 
lies between Noh and Kotila. The area is represented as con- 
taining 1,30,450 Bighas, of which the British portion is in- 
cluded in Parganah Noh, the remainder in the Tijarah country. 

2 and 4.—Ujina and Begwanpir are included within Hatin. 

5.—Bisri is included in Pindéhana. 

10 and 17.—Sakras and Nagina (Naginan) are included in 
Firozpir ; but were considered separate Parganahs till the lapse 
of the Firozpir Jagir to Government. 

14.—Kotila contained 71,265 Bighas, of which the greater 
part has gone to form the Parganah of Noh, and the remainder 
to form the Parganah of Hatin. Kotila still exists, eight miles 
South from Noh, but scarcely ranks above an ordinary village. 


* Or Jhimréwat. 
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It was formerly a place of very considerable importance, and 
was one of the chief strongholds of the turbulent Mewatis. We 
learn from the “Tawarikh-i Mubarikshahi” that it was taken 
and destroyed by the Sayyid King, Khizr, in a.p. 1421. 
15.—Ghasera has been thrown into Noh. It is still a re- 
spectable town, encircled with a strong wall with bastions. 


The present Parganahs included within this area, and not 
mentioned in the “Ain-i Akbari,” are— 


cy 1 Woh. | upd 2 Hatin. 
dy lal 9 3 Pindahanah. 


Noh was formerly a Mauza within the area of Parganah Indor. 
In a.p. 1764 the Jat chief, Siraj Mal, after killing Rao Bahadir 
Singh, who had previously seized upon the Parganahs of Indor 
and Kotila, and after plundering the town of Ghasera, established 
his own Amil in Noh, and placed under his charge the collec- 
tions of Indor, Ghasera and Kotila; since which time it has 
remained a separate Parganah. 

Hatin, which lapsed to the British Government in 1231 Fasli, 
on the death of Faizullah Beg Khan, was originally named after 
a Mauza of Bhagwanpir, and now includes within its area 
Ujina and Bhagwénpir,* and parts of Sonah and Kotila. In 
the time of Mohamed Shah, Rao Badan Singh, the father of 
Suraj Mal, held a lease of this Mahél from the Jagirdars in 
possession. His son, taking advantage of the weakness and 
decline of the Mahomedan Government, refused to fulfil the 
conditions his father had entered into, and maintained by force 
of arms possession on his own account: and building a mud fort 
in Hatin, included his acquisitions within a new Parganah of 
that name, which has been retained to this time. 


* Or Paningwin. 
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Pandahanah, which was formerly included in NawwabShamsu’d- 
din’s Jagir, was originally a small Mauza in Parganah Bisri. 
In a.v. 1717 Straj Mal built a mud fort in Pinéhanah, and 
established it as the head quarters of a new Parganah, formed 
out of Bisri and parts of Chamrawat and Pahari. 


Smxirz [ri. 


The only Parganahs of Irij in our territory (excluding Jalaun, 
which, having lately lapsed to us, I have not considered), are— 


es 1 Kinch. | jhay 2 Parthdr. 


Kunch retains its name in the district of Hamirpir, and is 
isolated by Parganahs of the Jalaun territory. 

Parihaér, so called from the tribe of Rajputs who are its 
zamindars, includes in a portion of its area the Talika of San- 
daus, now contained in the Parganah of Janibrast in Etawah. 
Its position in the midst of the ravines of the Kwari and 
Chambal has always fostered the turbulence of the zamindars, 
and in the early period of our administration a military party 
sent out to control them was severely handled, and the officer 
in command lost his life. 


Srexize Sanhr. 


ase 1 Pahdri. | del 4 Kamah. 
doe 2 Bhadauli, dale 568 5 Koh Muah. 
he 3 Sahar 5 pad 9 6 Nunherah. 


do 7 Hodal. 
This Sirkér, which is sometimes called Pah4ri, contains seven 
Mahals forming one Dastir; but in some copies Nunhera is 
recorded as a separate Dastir. Only two of these Parganahs 
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are in our territory—numbers 3 and 7,—but the dimensions of 
the former are much curtailed, on account of the formation of 
other Parganahs from part of its large area. We find it stated 
in the history drawn up by Sartp Chand, for the use of Sir J. 
Shore, that Shahjah4n, in the twentieth year of his reign, gave 
Kaémah, Pah4ri, and the other Parganahs of this Sirkar, to Kirat 
Singh, the father of Raja Jai Singh, as the imperial authorities 
were not strong enough to control the turbulence of the Mewatis; 
but I do not find it mentioned among the transactions of that 
year in the “Shahjahan-nama.”’ 


The new Parganahs within this area are— 


sat 1 Shergarh. | is 2 Kost. 
ehy \ 3 Aring (part). 


These three Parganahs were formerly included in Sahar. The 
two first were separated by the Jats, but for a long time retained 
the single name of Kosi, and the latter, at the commencement 
of our administration; since which time the three have con- 
tinued separate Parganahs. Aring includes also the Parganahs 
of Govardhan and Sonsa; and Kosi includes that of Shahpir ; 
but as they were intermediately formed, and no mention is made 
of them in the “Ain-i Akbari,” they require no notice. 

In the Hakikat-i-Jama of Hardi Ram Kayath, which was 
written about the time of the decline of the empire (the precise 
year is not mentioned), there is no such Sirkér as that of Sahar, 
and we find it succeeded by Islampdr (called by Aurangzeb, 
Islaméibid) Muttra (Mathur4), containing 12 Mahdls. There is 
also the new Sirkér of Biana Hindaun formed according to the 
same work, containing 29 Mahdls, while the Sirkér of Agra is 
reduced to the mere Haveli round the city. 
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I—SUBA ILAHABAS. 


Srexkr Inanisis. 


cs b whlal 1 Lakdbde bd yy joer 6 Sthandarpir 
Havelt. wesS 7 Kantit. 
syne 2 Bhadot. uslyS 8 Kewdt. 
LT MMe 8 Jaldlabad. 8S\ a8 9 Khairdgarh. 
y! ge 4 Sordnw. dure 10 Mah. 
pro 5 Sigraur. wht sola 11 Hddidbds. 


This Sirkar is said to contain only 11 Mahals, though Jalal- 
&bad is reckoned as 4. They are divided among the three 
Dastirs of Ilahabas, Bhadoi, and Jalalabad. 

The Parganahs now no longer extant are Numbers 1, 3, 5, 
and 11. 

1.—TIlahab4s.— The name of the fort and Parganah were 
subsequently, according to the Char Gulshan and several other 
authorities, changed by Shah Jahan to Ilahabad, as the termi- 
nation of Jds was presumed to savour too much of Hinduism.* 
The Parganah is now known by the name of Chail, which is 
itself a place of some antiquity, as it is mentioned in the 
“‘ Lataif-1 Ashrafi.”—See Harbong ka Raj. 

3.—Jalalabad, or Jalalabas, is the name of Arail, which was 
imposed on it by Akbar, in commemoration of his own title of 
Jalalu’d-din.—See note to Harbong ka Raj. 

During the time of the Nawwéb Wazir’s Government, Arail 
was included in Sirk4r Tarh4r,ft and is so mentioned in the 


* It is far more probable that the name [lahabfd was the original name as imposed 
by the Musulmans, and that the final syllable “bad,” which they did not understand 
the meaning of, was changed by the lower orders to “b4s,’’ as it 18 to this day always 
Pronounced “ Vaibfas” py them’ —bB. 

t Sirkér Tarhar appears to have occamonady varied its bounds. It seems a¢ one 
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Schedule of Revenues given in the “Appendix to the 5th 
Report.” It is strange that we find this Parganah, which forms 
a separate Dastir, intervening between the Parganahs which 
form the Dastir of Haveli Ilah4b4s. The position of Bara 
would point it out as a component part of Jalalabad, but, for the 
considerations given in the article Ghora, I have recorded it in 
that Sirka4r. There is no measurement to guide us in this case, 
but the Revenue yielded is so small—being 7,37,220 Dams, with 
the small contingent of only 10 Sawars and 400 Infantry—that 
it does not admit of the addition of Bara. 

5.—Singraur is the old name of Nawaébganj. Singraur is a 
very ancient place, and is spoken of in the “ Ramayana,” as Srin- 
gavera.* The town of Singraur is still extant on the left bank 
of the Ganges, a few miles above Allahabad. 

11.—Hadiabas was the name of the Parganah now called 
Jhtisi.—See Harbong ka Raj. 


The new Parganahs are— 


re r)\ 1 Aral. ws dj 5 Lappah Kon. 
Goins 2 Nawdbganj. us! jye- 45 6 Tappah Chaurdsi. 
Logg 3 Thist. 53994) 45 7 Tappah Upraudh. 
ule 4 Chaul. 85 hun 8 Saktisgarh. 


Arail.—See Jalalabad. 

Nawabganj.—The Parganah of Singraur received its new 
name of Nawabganj from Nawab Mansir Ali Khan, who built 
a ganj and town near Singraur, which he established as the 
chief station of the Parganah. 


time to have included part of Chanfr. In the “Ahwél-1}Svibajt,” mentioned in the 
article Budhganga, Sirk&ér Tarh4r 1s said to contain nine mah4ls, amongst which are 
to be recogmsed Jalalabés and Cheaukandi. 

* ‘Wilson, “Theatre of the Hinds,” I. p. 300; ‘‘Bamfyana,” I. i. 28, Carey 
and Marshman, Vol. III., p. 247.—E. add. 
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Jhusi.—See Hadidbds. 

Chil is the old name of Ilah4bés b&é Haveli. The town of 
Chail is situated in the centre of the Parganah. 

Tappah Kon is a portion of Bhadoi, from which it was de- 
tached when Sakat Singh married the Maunas Raja’s daughter, 
to whom it was given in dowry, and thenceforward became a 
Tappah of Kantit, to which it did not belong when the “ A‘n-i 
Akbari ” was written. 

Tappah Chaurasi is a portion of Kantit. Probably but a very 
small portion of this Tappah was known in Akbar’s time, but 
we have no measurement to guide us. 

Saktisgarh. This, too, was in Kantit, and was also, perhaps, 
mostly unknown. The country was previously called Kolana, 
in consequence of the residence of the Kols in this neighbour- 
hood ; and it was not till Raja Sakat Singh of Kantit destroyed 
their stronghold, and built Saktisgarh on its site, that the 
Tappah obtained its new name. 

The Talika of Mirzapir Chauhari, which is in the Allahabad 
district, was formerly in the Parganah of Jalalpir Bilkhar in 
Sirkér Manikpir, the rest of which Sirkaér is in Oudh. It has 
been included in Allah4bad since the time of Raja Madari Lal, 
Amil. 


Srrcdrzn Kagra. 


Lexy! 1 Enchit. aif 8 Kotilah. 
wel 2 Atharban, pes cielyS 9 Luird, alias 
slo shi 3 Aydh Sah. Karson. 
US diye 4 Haveli Karrd. Vypuud yes 10 Fattihpir 
S sy\y 5 Rari. Haswa. 
is ss) 6 Baldah Karrd. yh» 11 Hatgénw. 


oss 7 Karéri. Vgatd 12 Haswd. 
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This Sirk4r has 12 Mahals comprised in one Dastir. 

The numbers which are obsolete are 1, 4, 5, 6, and 9. 

1.—Enchhi.—This Parganah is now represented by Ghazi- 
pir. The modern histories of India convey to us this infor- 
mation by calling the famous rebel Bhagwant, Khichar, a 
Zamindaér of Parganah Enchhi (see further under Ghazipir). 
The village of Enchhi is still extant on the bank of the 
Jumna. The old fort, which is the theme of popular story, 
is not to be seen, but the people of the neighbourhood delight 
in telling a marvellous tale how Raja Palbhan Deo was slain 
in it, with all his family, by a demon called Brimha Dano; 
from which time it has been deserted; but the site is visited 
during the Dahsehra, when the superstitious villagers come 
from afar to make their annual offering at the shrine of the 
demon. 

4 and 6.—Haveli Karré and Baldah Karré. The distinction 
has now been lost between them as separate Parganahs. They 
are both included in Parganah Karra. 

5.—Rari has now been changed to Ekdalla, in which place 
Nawwab Shuja’ud-daulah established his Tahsildari, but the 
Parganah retained its name of Rari till the cession. The town 
of Ekdallah is on the Jumna, about two miles to the West of 
Réri. Dhétah is also a Zillah of Rari. 

9.—Kunré, alias Karson.—This is the old name of Mutaur, 
which it appears to have acquired from the course which the 
Jumna takes in this neighbourhood. The projecting patches of 
alluvial land which are formed near the banks of the river are 
called by the Zamindfrs Kunda, probably from their shape, 
which they might have conceived to bear some resemblance to a 
Kunda,* a vessel for kneading bread in; a platter. The Mauza 
of Kunda, or Kunra, still exists on the bank of the Jumna, at 
the North-Western angle of Parganah Mutaur. 


* See “ Dabistin,” IT. 79.—E. add. 
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The new Parganahs included within Sirkar Karré are— 


Gl 1 Eidallah. puss 8 Ghdsipir. 
aS\no 2 Dhdtah. ygve 4 Mutaur. 
Ekdallah.—See Rari. 


Dhatah.—In consequence of the disturbances which arose 
between two parties of Kurmis in this neighbourhood, the 
Nawwab Wazir was compelled to establish a separate Zillahdar 
in this place, in the year 1197 Fasli, and about fifty villages 
taken from Rari were placed under his charge. Since the 
cession, Dhatah has been considered a separate Parganah. 

Ghazipir may be considered to have been established as a 
Parganah in heu of Enchhi, from the time that Bhagwant Rai 
Khichar built his fort here, and killed Jan Nisér Khan, the 
general of Muhammad Shah; of which a full account is given 
in the “Tarikh-i Muzaffari,” and most other modern histories of 
India. The “ Hadikatu’l Akélim” assures us that he retained 
possession of the entire Sirkar of Kora for several years, and 
was only at last subdued by the strenuous efforts of Naww4b 
Sa’4dat Khan. Dunyapat, the worthy descendant of the family, 
opposed our government shortly after its accession, but did not 
lose much by it, as he was subsequently rewarded with a hand- 
some pension. After the death of Bhagwant Rai, the Amil 
continued to reside in Ghazipur; but Ghaziptir was not recog- 
nized as a Parganah till the commencement of our administra- 
tion in 1803, when for the two first settlements it is recorded as 
Enchhi, ’urf Ghazipar. 

Mutaur.—Nawwab ’Abdu’s Samad Khan, who performed a 
conspicuous part in the time of Aurangzeb, was presented by 
that monarch with the Jagir of Kunra. Shortly after his in- 
vestiture, he built a fort and dug a handsome tank at Mutaur, 
which succeeded to the importance of Kunra; but Wasilbéki 
papers are in existence which show that the Parganah retained 
its old name to as late a period as 1188 F.s. 
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Srrxhe Kor. 


shock 1 Sajna eer 
] 
1,8 2 Kord. ! 5 6 Gunir. 
BE 3 Ghatampéir. | sls ps 7 Kiratpir- 
| 


wes* 4 Majhdwan. Kandnda. 


DR eee * 8 Muhsanpir. 

This Sirkaér has eight Mahdals, divided into the three Dastirs 
of Koré, Kutia, and J4jmau. 

The missing Parganahs are numbers 4, 7 and 8. 

4,—Majhawan, which is reported as a separate Parganah 
during our first settlements, is now included in Jéjmau and 
Sarh-Salimpir. The town of Majhawan is still extant on the 
Pandu river, in the South Eastern angle of Jéjmau. 

7.—Kiratptir-Kananda is the old name of Parganah Bindki. 

8.—Muhsanptir, called also Rawatpir Muhsanpir, is now 
included in Sarh-Salimpér, and is reported as a Parganah in 
our first settlements. The village of Muhsanpir is still extant 
near the Arind river, in the Southern angle of Sarh-Salimpdr. 
Its position is pointed out in the interesting letters of Naunit 
Rai, who styles himself ‘‘one of the Amla of Muhsanpur, a 
Parganah of Kora.” 


The new Parganahs are— 
jr 45 1 Tappah Jér, | | Sav 2 Bunillt 


Jyetreles By las 3 Sarh-Salimpir. 

Tappah Jar belonged to Parganah Kora, from which the 
Wasilbékis show it to have been separated from the year 
1180 Fs. 

Bindki.—See Kiratpir Kandnda. 

Sarh-Salimpir.—This Parganah has been formed from Muh- 
sanpur and Majhéwan. There have been several intermediate 
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changes in the size and constitution of all these Parganahs, 
owing to the various jurisdictions to which Sirkar Koré has 
been subject; but there is no occasion to record them here, as 
they have no concern with the comparison on which we are at 
present engaged. 


Srexikze KALINJAR. 


glSl 1 Ugdet. wey 6 Rasan. 

are 2 Ajargarh. sul’ 7 Kadliyar. 
lai, 3 Srhondd. adS 8 Khandch. 
usy 4 Stmauni. bea-e 9 BMahobd. 
5 Shddiptr. large 10 DMaudhd. 


This Sirkar contains eleven Mahals, Kalinjar ba Haveli being 
counted as two. It comprises a single Dastir. 

The Parganahs either extinct or beyond British Bundelkhand 
are the following—Numbers 2, 5, 6, 7 and 9. 

2.—Ajaigarh.—This Parganah lies to the South of Kélinjar. 
The fort is garrisoned by British troops. 

5.—Shadipir is the old name of Parganah Pailéni. The 
large village of Shadipdr is still extant on the bank of the 
Jumna. When the Bundelaés built their fort in Pailéni, and 
made it the residence of their Tehsildar, the name of PailAni 
was gradually substituted for Shadipur. From the Sanad ap- 
pointing Bhim Sen Chaudhari of the Parganah, it appears that 
in the year 1121 ¥.s. the name of the Parganah was Shadipdr 
Pailani. 

6.—Rasan is the old name of Parganah Badausa. The town 
still exists about seven miles to the South of Badausa. Tieffen- 
thaler gives us a clue to this Mahal by telling us it is seven 
miles N.E. from Kalinjar. 

7.—Kalinjar ba Haveli.—See Badausa. 

9.—Mahoba is in the Jalaun territory. 
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The new Parganahs are— 
Lugar 1 Badausd. swh 8 Bdndah. 
coy 2 Paslani. oy pe 4 Sumerpir. 


Badaus&.—See Rasan. This was established by the Bun- 
delas as the site of a new Tehsildari, in consequence of Har- 
bans Rai, a Raghubansi Rajput, being in independent occupa- 
tion of Rasan. The greater portion of Kalinjar is included in 
Badausa. 

Pailani.—See Shadipar. 

Baéndah was originally a portion of Sihonda, but has been 
considered a separate Parganah since the time that Raja Gumaén 
Singh, the Bundela, took up his residence here. Briggs, in his 
translation of Ferishta, says that Sikandar Lodi penetrated to 
Baéndah,—which would imply that the town was older than the 
time of Akbar; but “ Bandah” has been written by mistake for 
* Bandhi,”’ or “ Bandigarh,” as is evident from the “ Térikh-i 
Afaghana,” where a more detailed account of this difficult and 
unsuccessful expedition is given. 

Sumerpur was originally a portion of Maudha. 


SrrxX4e BHATGHORA. 


See Ghora in a separate article. 


Srexhz JAUNPUR. 


pull 1 Aldimau. yg = 6 ~Jaunpir. 
AGI 2 Anglt. Pponsrile 7 Chéndipir- 
5 8 Bhitart. Birhar. 
pag 4 Bhadanw. sXil~ 8 Chanda. 


sed 5 Tilhant. SF > 9 Chiria Kot. 
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pu 10 Chakesar. 


dy 11 Hharid. 
SHG py ols 12 Kidepir 
Tanda. 
gil 18 Khdnpir. 
pSy » 14 Deoganw. 
us yh 15 Rar. 


cigs? 16 Syhault. 
J 92 hn 17 Stkandarpir. 
oie 18 Sagri. 
Je pepe 19 Surharptr. 
WLLols 20 Shddidddd. 


Slt sb 21 Zafardbdd. 


pals 22 Karvt Matty. 


JH enetg sd wl) ) 5 23 Aariat 
Dostpir. 


Sdawe el 4,3 24 Kartat Menda. 
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keadqus Oly 5 25 Karidt Soethah. 
aS 26 Kolah. 


Vanes 27 Ghiswd. 
sigh 28 Ghost. 
2 1,8 29 Garwdrah. 


Les 30 Kaurid. 
wus 31 Gopalpur. 
ESS 32 Kardakat. 
Plys 83 Mardht. 

SLT ras" 34 Muhammad- 
abad. 
oye 35 MMingrd. 
\9e* 86 Mayhaurd. 
ge 37 Mau. 
LT ples 38 Niedmdbdd. 
wp 89 Nagin. 
Jp 9 40 Nathupir. 


The Sirkar of Jaunpur has 41 Mah4ls, Jaunpir ba Haveli 
being considered as 2; and 2 Dasturs, which in size are very 
disproportionate—one comprising only the 2 Mahals of Mingré 


and Garwarah. 


This large Sirkar has descended to us in a more perfect shape 


than any other which we have to examine. 


Exclusive of those 


within the Oudh territory, namely, Aldemau, Chandipir Birhar, 
Chandah, Khaspir, Tandah, Sajhauli, Surharpir, and Maj- 
haura, the only Mahals not now extant within British jurisdic- 
tion are Numbers 10, 25, 26, and 39. 

10.—Chakesar was in existence till the late settlement ; when, 
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under the arrangements then made for improving Parganah 
Boundaries, it was included, with a newly-formed Parganah, 
called Surajpir, in Ghosi; where the two united still constitute 
the Tappah of Chakesar. ; 

25.—Kariét Soethah is now included in Parganah Angli of 
Jaunpir. It formed one of the Talikas of Bakhshiat, which 
was broken up and distributed amongst several Parganahs at 
the late settlement. 

26.—Kolah is the old name of Kol Asla. 

29.—Negiin is included in the modern Parganah of Mahul. 


The new Parganahs are also very few. 


ale 1 Mdhul. 1 lag 4 Gusdra. 
dgp! 2 Atrault. el (JS 5 Kol Asid. 
oy slool 3 Pddshahpur. Palpcer 6 Sengrdmau. 


Mahul is formed from Parganah Negin, and parts of Angli 
and Surharpir. Although at the time of the cession M4hul is 
entered in the registers as one of the four portions into which 
the province of Gorakhpur was divided, it received no higher 
denomination than that of Taluka, which has been changed by 
us into Parganah. In the middle of the last century, two 
Sayyids of the name of Sher Jehan and Shamshad Jehan, 
acquired possession of Negtin and parts of Surharpur and Angli, 
as well as a few villages of Jaunpur, and taking up their abode 
in Méhul Khas, gave their usurpations the name of Talika 
M&hul. The town of Negin is now known as Kasba Khas, on 
the Eastern border of Méhul. 

Atrauli was a Parganah formed a short time previous to the 
cession out of Balwant Singh’s acquisitions from Tilhani, but 
was originally included in Kauria. It has now been included 
again in Tilhani, and the Parganah goes by the united name of 
Atrauli Tilhan{. 


‘VOL, II, 
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Badshahpir is another name for Mingra. The Parganah is 
also known by the name of Mingra Badshahpir. 

Guzéra.—Tappa Guzéra, including Bhainsa, was originally 
in Karakat; and Sulténipir, which is in the western angle of 
Bhainsa, is a Talika of Katehar. 

Kol Asié is the modern name of Kolah, derived from the 
village of Asl&, which was formerly the site of a Tehsildari 
Katcherry. 

Singramau is a Talika of Parganah Chanda, the rest of which 
is in Oudh. 

See further under Sirkar. 


Srexkz GuAzirir. 


LL 1 Ballid. sy Ls 11 Lariat 
pee 2 Pachotar. | Pali. 
ViblL 3 Bilkdbdns. nam Lyf 12 Kopd Chit. 
ohh ve 4 Bahridbdd. laf 13. Garhd. 
eu 5 Bardtch. say S 14 Karendah. 
lige 6 Chaunsd. pusegS 15 Lakhnesar. 
dad. 7 Dihmah. Cwyld uyde 16 Madan 
Sd jedan 8 Sayy:dpuir Benares. 
Namdi. us syule Dy) SLT dae 17 Muham- 
SLT 9 Zahtirdbdd. maddbdd Parkdbdrt. 


RSE 10 Chdsipir. 


Sirkér Ghézipir comprises only one Dastir. It has nineteen 
Mah4ls, Haveli Gh4zipir and Muhammadab4d Parhabari being 
each counted as two. 

This Sirk4r, after all the ill-written names have been verified, 
is also found to have descended to us in a perfect shape. In 
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the above list we miss now only the following Parganahs, viz., 
5, 6, 11, and 16. 

5.—Bardich.—This Parganah has caused more doubt than any 
other; but I believe it to be represented by the present Mauza 
Baréich in the Mahal of Bhatauli on the Gangi Naddi, which 
falls into the Ganges between Karendah and Ghazipir. Bardich 
is a small Parganah, containing only 2,000 Bighas, and the 
place I have assigned to it is not altogether an improbable one 
for a Parganah. 

6.—Chaunsé is in the Shahabad district in the Bengal Presi- 
dency, noted for being the place where two battles have been 
fought which have decided the fate of India, viz., that of Buxar 
in 1765, and the one which led to the expulsion of Humayun 
from India; in describing which, by the way, some translator 
or compiler, whose name I do not now remember, has been led 
into a ludicrous mistake. In translating Ni’amat ullah, he says 
Humayun when retreating from Chauns4 across the Ganges 
recognized Nizam, his water-carrier, by a strong smell of musk, 
whereas the original merely informs us that he saved the 
emperor by seating him on an inflated mashak (a leather water 
bag). 

11.—Karidt Pali was included at the late revision of boun- 
daries in Muhammadabad Parhabari. 

16.—Madan Benares is the old name of Zamania. 


There is only one new Parganah in this Sirkér. 
baile ¢) 1 Zamania (now generally written and pronounced hawe +3). 


ZamAnia has succeeded to Madan Benares. During the decline 
of the empire we find it combined with Ghézipur in giving name 
to the Sirkaér. Thus, “Sirkér Ghazipir Zaménia, 17 Mahfls.” 

Doéba is a Tappah of Parganah Fattihpir Bahia, which is 
recorded as being in the Sirkér of Rohtas, and the Stbah of 
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Bihér. It has only been noticed here because its position would 
appear to point it out as a portion of this Sirkar. 


Srexiz BenAres. 


ott Ll Afrad. s,dc1 4 Pandrah. 

sty L UU” jk 2 Benares bd Nous 5 Kaswar. 
Haveli. es 6 Katehar. 

tly 3 Bydilist. Jd ,2 7 Harhid. 


This Sirkér, which comprises only one Dastur, has 8 Mahals, 
Haveli Benares being counted as two. 

The extinct Parganahs are Numbers ], 2, and 7. 

1.—Afrad (i.e. pieces) consisted chiefly, as the name would 
imply, of several detached Mauzas in different Parganahs, and 
had therefore, perhaps, no determinate boundary. There are 
Mauzas, for instance, in Katehar and in KaswA4r, which are 
still recorded as having been once in Parganah Afréd. I have 
assigned to Afrad a position between Katehar, Kaswar, Benares, 
and Kola, but the greater portion has been taken from Kaswar, 
in which Afrad Khas is situated. 

2.—Benares ba Haveli contained the modern Parganahs of 
Lotha, Dihét Amanat, and Sheopur, the two former to the 
South, and the latter to the North, of the little river Barna. 

7.—Harhia is the old name of Athganw. The village of 
Harhiua is still extant in this Parganah, on the high road from 
Benares to Jaunpir. It is said that there were formerly only 
eight villages in Harhué, and hence the name of Athgénw. 


The new Parganahs within Sirkar Benares are— 


syyeler 1 Tdlhipir. loge? 4 Mayhowd. 
Jpg 2 Sheoptr. Pl 5 Athgdaw. 


id 3 Lothd. Lal cxslas 6 Dikdt Aednat. 
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Jélhipiar is a Talika detached from Katehar by Raja Balwant 
Singh. 

Sheopir was originally in Haveli Benares, from which it was 
detached by Raja Chait Singh. 

Lothaé is a portion of Haveli Benares. It was subsequently 
included in Dih4t Amanat; but is now considered a separate 
Talika. 

Majhowa is a Talika of Kaswar. 

Athganw.—See Harhia. 

Dihét Amanat was originally in Haveli. It comprehends the 
city of Benares and the tract immediately around it. 

It is strange that in the Benares Mah4ls, Bhidinhars are not 
mentioned as Zamindars by Abu’l Fazl. The difference between 
them and Brahmans does not appear to have been fully compre- 
hended ; for that it did not exist two hundred and fifty years 
ago, it is difficult to suppose. 


Srerxf{r CHanAdr. 


5)\q a2 1 Ahirwarah we! 59 url ls 8 Kariat in 


sige) 2 Bhiselt. rit db. 
i >> 3 Barhaul. s)I logs* 9 Mujhwara. 
smi 4 Tanda. ex 10 Mahdtch. 
cig yk 5 Chand bd O5)\q-0 11 Mahwdrt. 
Haveli. us 12 Mawat. 
Uw—dd 6 Dhis. wy 18 Narwan. 
wel) 7 Relhipir* \n0 14 Hand. 


There is only one Dastir in Chanér, comprising 14 Mahils ; 


: This is entered in the best copies as Raghipér_yy) 9451). It 18 certanly now 
written and pronounced RahGpar. 
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though the Parganah tables concur in saying there are only 
13 Mahals. The two last are omitted from most of the copies 
of the “ Ain-i Akbari,” but are requisite to complete the Sirkér. 
In those copies, indeed, in which they are entered they are 
nearly illegible.* It is evident from history that this part of 
the country was but little known, and we must therefore allow 
for some error and confusion. 

We retain the names of all the Parganahs in the above list, 
except those of Numbers 1, 4, 8, and 14. 

1.—Ahirwarah, so called after the original Zamindars of those 
parts, has now been corrupted and abbreviated into Ahrora. 

4.—Tandah is the old name of Parganah Barah. The 
Mauzas of Tandah Kalan and Tandah Khird still exist on the 
right bank of the Ganges, at a short distance from each other. 

8.—Kariat in ri-i 4b (7.e. the villages on this side of the 
water) is now known as Kariat Sikhar. 

14.—Hanw4.—See Bhagwat. 


The new Parganahs, of which we find no mention in the 
« Xin-i Akbari” as belonging to this Sirkar, are— 


8 1 Barah, EERO 3 Bhagwat. 
he wl, Fa 2 Kartdt Sikhar. ds ¥) 4 Ahrorah. 
5) RON 5 Kera Mangror. 
Barah.—See Tandah. 


Karidt Sikhar.—See Kariat in réi-i 4b. It does not appear 
when the name of the Parganah was changed, or for what 
particular reason the strange title of Kariat in ra-i 4b was 
given originally to this Parganah. 

Bhagwat.—This Parganah, previous to the conquest effected 


* In them, moreover, they are entered as being entirely Siyarghal, or rent-free, 
which may be perhaps the cause why they are omitted in s0 many copies. 
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hy the Gautams, was held by J ami’at Khan, Gaharwar, whose 
defence of the fort of Patita is a favorite theme with the people. 
The old name of this Parganah was Hanoa, which was extinct 
before the time of Jami’at Khan, when it was known only as 
Bhagwat. 

Ahrorah.—As much of this Parganah as was known in 
Akbar’s time was called Ahirwara. 

Kera Mangror.—Mangror is entered in the “Ain-i Akbari” 
as a Parganah of Sirk4r Rohtas, Siba Behar, and in the later 
periods of the empire, as belonging to Sirkér Shahabad, which 
is now the district of Shahabad in Southern Behar, under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Lower Provinces. 


SUBA OUDH4. 


Srexkr Gorakurte. 


Yeo) 1 Atrauld. WAogc Jybenry 11 Rasilptir Ghaus 
Joe! 2 Anhauld. us 996 si el) 12 Rdamgarh 
peKky 8 Bindikpir. Gaurt. 
5 ayn! 4 Bamhnipdrah. Ine 595° 18 Gorakhpur. 
& putty 5 Bhdwdpédra. 3s 14 Kafthid. 
yy 6 Tilpir. yin, 15 Rikldpdra. 
sm 7 Chilipdra. idee 16 Mahault. 
ay Ll, > 8 Dhuridpara. Noises 17 Mandwd. 
LS s yy gad 9 Dhewapdra dive 18 Mandla. 
Kuhdnd. 7 esl) 19 Ratanpir Mo- 
ed) 10 Rikki. ghar. 


This Sirk4ér forms only one Dastir, containing twenty-four 
Mahéls; Gorakhpir b& Haveli, Rasilpir Ghaus, Ratanpér 
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Maghar, Binaikpdr, and Rémgarh Gauri, being each reckoned 
two Mahals. 

This is a difficult Sirkdr to restore, and, even after verifying 
all the illegible names, we have in the list of extinct or foreign 
Parganahs numbers 1, 4, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 17 and 18. 

1.—Atraula is in Oudh. 

4.—Bamhnip4rah.—This is the South-Eastern angle of Par- 
ganah Nawwabganj, which we gave up to Oudh in 1817. 

9.—Dhewapara Kuhana is the old name of Salimpir Maj- 
hauli, Shahjahanpur, and Sidhoa Jobna, which were part of 
the great Majhauli Raj. In some old writings the name of the 
Mahal is entered Nawapar Kuhéna Dhewdpér. The popular 
name of the village of Salimpir is Nawdpér; (Buchanan, 
“Eastern India,” Vol. II. p. 361, says Nagar); and the Par- 
ganah would have been restored as Kuhandé Nawapar, had it 
not been for the alphabetical arrangement requiring an initial 
d in this place. The name Dhew4par is now nearly extinct. 
Nawapar is common. 

10.—Rihli is the Northern and Western part of Nawwabganj, 
ceded to Oudh. 

12.—Ramgarh Gauri—We are assisted in this name by being 
told it is on the Rapti. It is the old name of Balr4mpir, in 
Oudh. 

14.—Katihla is the old name of North Bansi. When the 
Katihla Raja was defeated and slain by the Bansi Raja, the old 
name of the Parganah became extinct. Bansi, South of the 
Rapti, was called Ratanpir, which Mah4l is combined with 
Maghar in the “ Ain-i Akbari.” 

15.—Rihlép4ra.— At the suggestion of Mr. Reade, the late 
collector, I have entered this Parganah as the old name of 
Aurangabad Nagar; but I confess some doubt on the subject, 
for all the copies give distinetly Kihl4péra, and the substitution 
of the r for & displaces the alphabetical order usually preserved. 

17.—Mandwé is the ancient name of Basti. 
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18.—Mandla.—No trace can be had of this Mahal. Mr. 
Reade suggests that it may be the old name of Amorha; but 
Amorha is itself an old Parganah, and is included, in the 
‘¢ Kin-i Akbari,” in Sirk4r Oudh. 


The new Parganahs in Sirk4r Gorakhpur are— 
dee Jp toles 1 Saliémpir ug S yyaxe 5 Mansirnagar 


Majhauli. Basti. 
Luge lyodo 2 Sedhud Jubnd RS oS 19) 6 Aurangdbdd 
Wp wksrls 8 Shdhjahdnpir Nagar. 


uk 4 Silhet. 

Salimptir Majhauli.—This is a portion of the old Parganah 
of Dhewépara Kuhana. 

Sidhua Jubn4.—Ditto. 

Shéhjah4nptir.—Ditto. I have somewhere seen it mentioned 
that these Parganahs were in Saran, but the statement appears 
to rest on no authority. 

Silhet was detached from Parganah Haveli about the year 
1633 by the Majhauli Raja, and was recovered by the Satasi 
Raja about fifty years afterwards. It has since this period been 
rated as a separate Parganah. 

Mansirnagar Basti.—See Mandwa. 

Aurangébad Nagar.—See Rihlapara. 


Smxdrz Ovpa. 
Amorha (Amodh) is the only Parganah of this Sirkér in 
British territory. It is in the Dastir of Haveli Oudh. 


Srexte Kuarefshn. 
The only portion of this Sirkér in our jurisdiction is Khé- 
katmau, which probably included also the modern Parganah of 
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Paramnagar, although the local officers are unanimous in repre- 
senting that Paramnagar was originally a portion of Shamsabad. 
Khéhatmau is in the Dastir of Pali. 


IIl—SUBA DEHLI. 


Srexiz Dex. 


Sy lt olel 1 Leldmdbad Pa- OUT Me 19 Jaldldbdd. 
hal. 97) 9) Jie 20 Jaldlpir 
ao! 2 Adh. Baraut. 
cy sl 3 Panipat. Listas hi 21 Haveli Kadtmt 
lly 4 Palam. Use i go 22 Havelt Jadidt. 
wy 5 Baran. es LAL te 23 Déru lmulk 
iwcl 6 Baghpat. Dehli. 
Jey 7 Palval. dau) 24 Ddenah. 
ab 8 Barnduah. lalb Usyalo 25 Dadri Téhd. 
gig 9 Puth. ys 26 Dankaur. 
CSy0d uprdled 10Dodaldhan Beri Suds, 27 Rohtak. 
bond 11 Zilpat. Lan) aw 28 Sonipat. 
aoe soli 12 Linda Phigd- cyydads 29 Safidiin. 
nah. JT dah 30 Stkandardbad. 
ay ROMS 13 Tilbegampir. 89h pas 31 Sarawah. 
pes 14 Shajhar. tnsaus 32 Sentah. 
dus le 15 Jhdrsa. duliw 33 Sidnah. 
jee 16 Jewar. Jp yu 34 Shakarpir. 
ailgete 17 Thinjhdna. SUS 85 Karndl. 


is yeg>- 18 Chhaprauli. | yyS 86 Ganaur. 
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poche af 87 Garhmuktesar. us! P 43 Lont. 
aikS 88 Kutdnah. Agi ae 44 Mirath. 
dlawilS 39 Kéndhlah. _figdile 45 Mandauthi. 
dowsl$ 40 Kdsnah. ob Topeus 46 Masa’ iddbdd. 
rapes os 41 Kharkhauda. By nud 47 Hastindptr. 
D wes 42 Gangert. spl» 48 Hapér. 


The Sirkdr of Dehli consists of forty-eight Mahals, divided 
into the seven Dastirs of Haveli, Panipat, Baran, Mirath, 
Jhajhar, Rohtak and Palwal. 

This large Sirk4r has descended to us in a very perfect form. 
Excluding the foreign Parganahs of Jhajhar, Dadri Taha, and 
Safiddin, we miss in the above list only numbers 11, 12, 21, 22, 
23, 32 and 46. 

11.—Tilpat.—The greater part of Tilpat was included by 
Nawwiéb Farid Khan, a nobleman of Jehangir’s time, in Farid- 
abad, now a Parganah of the Balamgarh Jagir; but the town of 
Tilpat is included in the Southern Parganah of Dehli. It isa 
place of great antiquity, and is one of the five towns demanded 
by the Pandava brothers, the refusal of which was one of the 
causes of the “Great War.” Authorities do not concur in the 
names of the five towns, but Tilaprastha (Tilpat) is generally 
one (“‘ Wilson’s Hindu Theatre,” Vol. II. 337). 

12.—Tanda Phigénah.—This Mah&l is generally written 
Tanda Bhagwan, and we are led to the identification of it by 
learning that it has a fort on the Jumna. There is a Tanda on 
the Jumna, and the Parganah attached to it, although it con- 
sisted of only four or five villages, was considered a separate 
one till the late revision of Parganah boundaries, when it was 
aborbed into Chhaprauli. T&nda and Phigénah continued 
to form one Parganah till the time of the Mardthas, when 
Phigénah was separated, and given in Jagir to Nijdbat Ali 
Khan, Bahraich. 
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21, 22, and 23.—The three next Mah4ls comprise the environs 
of Dehli, and the names sufficiently point out their relative 
position. 

32.—Sentah is the old name for Parganah Agauta in Buland- 
shahr. It would have been difficult to identify this, had not 
Agauté been called a Chauhan Battisé, or commune of thirty-two 
villages of Chauhéns. There are now not very many Chauhan 
Zamindars here, and as the Parganah of Sentah is represented 
in the “ Ain-i Akbari” to have Chauhd4n Zamindars, I was dis- 
posed to think that it was meant for Somna in Aligarh ; and in 
many copies the word more resembles Somna than Sentah; but 
this local designation of the Battis& establishes that Sentah is 
the proper reading. Sentah, moreover, is considered in the 
neighbourhood to have been the chief town of the Parganah. 

46.—Masa’idabad —The old traveller, Ibn Batuta, has helped 
me to verify this, as he mentions at p. 110, that he stayed at 
Masa’idabad on his way from Hansi to Dehli, reaching it after 
two days, and receiving there a complimentary visit from the 
minister. Now, Masa’idabad on that road is the old name of 
Najafgarh, which is a late erection, being built by Ghul4m 
Husain Khan, and called after his patron Najaf Khan. Masa’dd- 
abad had, however, previously changed its name to Afzalpir, 
which was built by Chaudhari Afzal Khan in the time of Alam- 
gir. The old mud fort of Masa’idabad is still to be traced 
about a mile to the East of Najafgarh. 


The new Parganahs included within Sirkd4r Dehli are the 
following : 


aso 1 Dédrt. sol» 5 Bakddurgarh. 
GS 2 Agautd. New 6 Sambhalhd. 
Skies 3 Fariddbdd. yyeS 7 Kithor. 


ob 4 Pah. 5 rs 8 Gorah. 
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s\1 9 Ujrdrah. gs Sy Sno 11 Dehit 8. 
at 25 dno 10 Dehli N. Parganah. 
Parganah. ul 9g 12 Bhawani. 


Dadri was not formed into a Parganah till 1231 Fasli, when 
Rao Dargahi Singh of Chatahré, a Bhatti Gujar, who was ap- 
pointed Faujdar of Dasna, Sikandardbad, etc., under Najibu’d 
daulah, took advantage of the disorganization of the country 
during the decline of the Moghul monarchy, to obtain posses- 
sion of certain villages of Sikandarabéd, Kasna, Tilbegampir, 
and Dasna, of which 70, including Dadri Khas, were acquired 
from Kasna alone ; and his family were retained in possession on a 
Mukarrari Jama when our rule commenced. The Talika lapsed 
to Government on the death of Rao Ajit Singh. 

Agauté has succeeded to Sentah, which still exists as a village 
on the right bank of the Kali Naddi, about four miles West 
from Agauté. Before the establishment of the name of Agauta, 
the Parganah was known by the name of Sentah Partabpir: 
Partabptr being a large village in the Northern angle of the 
Parganah. 

Farid4bad has been explained under Tilpat. The Parganah 
is in the Balamgarh jurisdiction. Balamgarh is itself only a 
modern fort, having been built by a Jat, called Balu, alias 
Bilram, a relative of Sirajmal of Bhartpur, within the boun- 
dary of his own village of Sahipur, in Tilpat. 

P4li is included within the area of Pakal, or Islamabad Pakal, 
as it is called in the “ Ain-i Akbarf.” The united Parganah is 
now generally known as Pali Pakal. 

Bahadurgarh.—This Parganah is composed of about an equal 
number of villages from Palam and Jhajhar, which the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, in a.p. 1728, bestowed upon Bahddur Khan, 
Beloch, who built the fort of Bah&édurgarh within the area of 
Sharifébad, a village of Pélam. Bah&durgarh is still held in 
Jagir. 
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Sambhalkaé was detached from Panipat in the fourth year of 
the reign of Farikhsir, and held as a royal demesne for his own 
private expenses. It continued subsequently to be held as a 
Jagir, and when on the death of the last incumbent it escheated 
to Government, it was again included in Panipat. 

The Parganah of Sambhalka was more usually known amongst 
the natives as Farrukhnagar. 

Kithor was originally a Tappah of Sirdwé, from which it was 
detached in the time of Najib Khan by Jit Singh Gijar, the 
founder of the Gijar family of Prichatgarh. 

Gorah was formerly in Haépir. The Gijar Raja of Pari- 
chatgarh, Nain Singh, formed it into a separate Tappah. 

Ujraérah was also detached from Haépir. Fattih Ali Khan, 
the ancestor of Khwajah Basant, in whose Jaid4d it was com- 
prised, formed it into a separate Tappah, and it now, small as it 
is, ranks as a Parganah. 

Dehli, Northern Parganah. This Parganah was formed in 
the year 1838. It includes part of Haveli and Pélam. The 
Parganah of Bawana, or Boana, which is included in it, was 
itself a new formation from villages of Palam, which Aurangzeb 
detached for the purpose of paying certain expenses of the Royal 
household, and as they comprised fifty-two villages (Baéwan) 
the tract, as well as the chief town within it, was designated 
Bawana. 

Dehli, Southern Parganah, was also formed in 1838. It in- 
cludes a part of Palam, Haveli, and Masa’idab4d, and a few 
villages of Tilpat. Najafgarh, which has been already mentioned, 
was subsequently formed from Masa’idébad, and included, be- 
sides the villages of that Parganah, twenty-four villages from 
Jhajhar, and twelve from Jharsa. The two modern Parganahs 
of Dehli, therefore, comprise the old Parganahs of Haveli Kadim, 
Haveli Jadid, Daru’l-mulk Dehli, Pélam and Masa’id4ébéd. 
The three first were subsequently united into the Parganah of 
Haveli, and when Palam was afterwards added, it was known 
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as one Parganah under the name of Haveli Palam. This name 
it retained under our administration, till the new division took 
place, which has been particularized. 

Bhiwani was originally a portion of Dadri Taha. 


Smxikr Rewierf. 


Js 1 Bdwal. | gle cosh, 6 Ratdit Jatdt. 
Lrogtl 2 Pataudit. | Je msli tog 7 Kot KasimAl 
89 «8 Bhorah. gh 5 8 Gahlot. 
ay 4 Téoru. &iln,S 9 Kohdnah. 
sty ly slay 5 Rewari ba bases 10 Suhnah. 
Haveli. b\ 05 11 Mimrdnah. 


This Sirk4r contains eleven Mahals, divided into four Dastirs. 

Only four of these Mahals are in British territory, and as 
they retain their ancient names, they require no notice, except 
to observe that Sonah (Suhnah) 1s out of its place in the alpha- 
betical list, and might therefore give rise to some suspicion of 
its correctness, but Abu’l Faz] mentions it also in the text, in 
such a manner as to enable us to identify it as the Sonah which 
still gives name to a large Parganah. 


The only new Parganah within this Sirkar is, 


Inwrer ss 1 Shdhjahdnptr. 

This small Parganah, containing only eight villages, is isolated 
from the rest of Gurgénw by territory belonging to the Tijara 
Raja. The popular story runs that it was formed by Shéhjahan, 
in compliance with a vow which he made when he was retiring 
in anger from his father. He met with favorable omens in this 
neighbourhood, and vowed, if they were accomplished, he would 
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raise a town and constitute it the head of a Parganah.* The 
new Parganah was taken chiefly from Lohana, and in the 
“ Ahwal-i Sibajit” the Parganah is entered as Lohana, ’urf 
Shahjahanpir Chaubara. 


Srexfz Sandrdnvve. 


asy) 1 Indrt. Jake > 15 Charthawal. 
desma! 2 Ambihtah. eo 16 Haveli. 
dlp 3 Budhanah. re 93) 17 Deoband. 
ie 4 Bidauli, oy ely 18 Rampur. 
lstS eH, 5 Bahat Kanjawar. eS 3) 19 Rurki. 
Le 9g 6 Bhogpir. ba ai sl) 20 Ratpur Tatar 
jem yy) 7 Pir Chapdr. US ped S96! SpSeoms 21 Sthrt Bhuk- 


dogg? 8 Bhimah. arhert. 
\ A 9 Baghra. glee pus 22 Sarsdwah. 
ww 10 Banat. 
ene alg 11 Thana Bhim. 
BS ey 12 Lughlakpur. 


9 23 Sarwat. 
ADS as 24 Strdhanah. 
1 ad Jaret 25 Sambalherd. 
sv wy 26 Soran Palri. 
css 27 Khdtault. 


coche 18 Jaurdsi. 
dye 14 Tault 


* Another ongin 1s asembed to Sh4hjah4npir, which 1s perhaps more probable than 
the one mentioned above. IThlad Sing, a relative of the Chauhan chief of Nimranah, 
was held in high consideration in the Court of Sh4hjah&n, and obtained leave from 
the Emperor to rebuild Lohana, which had been destroyed in consequence of its 
harbouring notorious robbers, Jhlad Sing called the new town after the name of his 
patron. 

If Sh&hjahn was himself the founder, and ever occupied the spot, it was most pro- 
bably visited by him when his army was encamped at Belochptra in a.p. 1623, and 
was in possession of the passes of the Mewat Hills. 
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5098 28 Khidt. SLT tae 82 Musaffardbdd. 
ail S$ 29 Kairdna. pier 33 Manglaur. 
385 30 Gangoh. IB Use 84 Malhaipir. 

us! ‘eS 31 Lakhnauti. ys 35 Nakor. 


&j gl 36 Ndnautah. 


This Sirkér contains thirty-six Mahals, divided into four 
Dastirs—Deoband, Kairéna, Sirdhanah and Indri. The last 
is on the right bank of the Jumna, and is not within British 
jurisdiction, its villages being distributed amongst the Sikh lords 
of Jagadri, Ladhoa, Thanesar, etc. etc., while Indri Khas is 
included within the Kanjpira Nawwab’s ’[laka.* 

The Parganahs in the above list, which are no longer recorded 
as such, are Numbers 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 16, 20, 28, 28, 31, and 36. 

5.—Bahat Kanjawar was in the time of Shahjahan converted 
into Sulténpur Bahat. In the time of Najibu’d daulah, Bahat 
and Sulténpur became separate Parganahs, and have so remained 
since. The Mauza of Kanjawar is in Muzaffarabad. 

6.—Bhogpir is on the Ganges, and the Parganah comprised 
the Eastern portion of Jawélapur, including Hardwar. Ber- 
noulli states, indeed, that Bhogpir is another name for Hardwar, 
but this is, I believe, not correct. At any rate there is a Bhog- 
pur about ten miles South of Hardwar, which is no doubt the 
head town of the old Parganah of the same name. 

8.—Bhumah has only within the last ten years lost its name 
as a separate Parganah. Baisimhah has now succeeded to it, 
but Bhimah is still a very respectable town, and in Akbar’s 
time is spoken of as chief of the Barha Sadat villages. 

11.—Thanah Bhim.—All the copies concur in writing it 
Bhim, which is the name derived from the founder of the town, 


* This territory 1s now part of the Ambala distmct of the Panjib. As much of 
Saba Dehh as hes to the West of the Jumn4 1s also under the Government of the 
Panj&b.—B. 


VOL. Ii. 
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who is represented to have been a mace-bearer to the king. In 
later times, the place has been known by the name of Bhaun, so 
called from a famous Bhaun (Bhawan), or temple, of Devi, near 
the town. 

12.—Tughlakpir.—The Timirnéma mentions that Tughlak- 
pur, where the Indians opposed the conqueror in naval combat, 
is situated twenty-five koss above Ferozpir (in Hastinapur). 
Tughlakpir still exists in Nuirnagar, and was formerly the chief 
town of a Parganah, to which Nirnagar has now succeeded. 

16.—Haveli has become the Parganah of Saharanpur. 

20.—Raipir Tatér.— Within the area of Faiz4bad, in the old 
Parganah of Raipur Tatar, Shahjahan built his palace of Bad- 
shih Mahal, and changed the name of the Parganah to Faizabad. 
The Mauza of Raipir still exists on the banks of the canal. 

23.—Sarwat is the old name of Parganah Muzaffarnagar, and 
the village of that name still exists about a mile N.E. from 
Muzaffarnagar. 

28.—Khudi is the old name of Shikarpur, which is not yet 
altogether dropped by the common people. It is said to be the 
name of the Raja who founded the town. 

31.—Lakhnauti.—The greater part of Lakhnauti has within 
the last three years been thrown into Gangoh, and part into 
Bidauli. 

36.—Nanautah.—The greater part of Nanautah was at the 
same time thrown into Gangoh, and parts of it into Rampir and 
Thanah Bhaun. 


The new Parganahs present a long list, chiefly owing to the 
changes effected by Najibu’d daulah and the Gujar Talikdars. 


5 7268 1 Kheri. gpr\g «5 Jawdldpir. 
dudg Sus 2 Sakraudah. Obl aad 6 Faisdddd. 
BS yy) «8 Nérnagar. noe « Latehar. 


»38 Qs 4 Jamdlgarh. NTS 9 Jahdngirdbdd. 
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jrilales 9 Sultdnpir. eye vig 12 Thdnah Bhaun. 
Be ) ilae 10 Muzaffarnagar. hele 18 Shdmlt. 
agl$ 11 Kathah. dowuilo 14 Sdnsath. 


Lge ganas 15 Batsimhd. 


Kheri.—This was formed into a separate Tappa in the time 
of Zabit Khan, through the influence of the Pindir Zamindars, 
who are Rajputs converted to Mahomedanism. It was formerly 
a part of Rurki. 

Sakraudah was originally in Jaurasi, and formed into a Par- 
ganah by Rao Kutbu’d din, in the time of Zabit Khan. 

Nirnagar is called after the famous Nur Jahan Begam, who 
took up her abode there for some time. Nuarnagar, or rather 
Govardhanptir—by which name the Parganah is now more 
generally known, since Nirnagar Khas has been transferred. to 
Sah4ranpir—has succeeded to the old Parganah of Tughlakpir. 

Jamalgarh, or Jamal Kherah, was originally in Gangoh, and 
was formed into a Parganah by Jamal Khan, the Amil of 
Gangoh in the time of Najib Khan. By late arrangements 
Jamalgarh has been thrown into Nakor. 

Jawalapir.—This is the new name of the greater part of 
Parganah Bhogpir. In records written previous to the British 
accession, the Parganah is denominated Bhogpur, ’urf Jawéla- 
pur, but is now known only as Jawalapur. 

Faizabad.—See Raipur. In the time of Shahjahén Faizabad 
became a place of great importance, and gave name to an entire 
Sirkér. In the “ Hakikat-i Jama,” by Hardi Ram Kayeth, it is 
said to contain 24 Mahals; while Saharanpur was reduced to 17. 

Patehar.—Anwar Khan, an Afghan of Patehar, in the time of 
Najib Khan, established this as a separate Tappa, or Parganah. 
It was a part of Bahat Kanjdwar. 

Jahéngirdébad was originally in Réipar Tat&r, and was formed 
into a Parganah at the same time as Faizébad. 
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Sultanpir.—See Bahat Kanjdwar. 

Muzaffarnagar.—See Sarwat. 

Kathah was originally included in Deoband, from which it 
was detached by Najib Khan, who was compelled to establish a 
separate collector in Badg4nw, on account of the turbulence of 
the Zamindars of the neighbourhood. 

Théna Bhaun.—See Thana Bhim. 

Shamli was originally a portion of Kairana. We learn from 
the collection of letters of Nand Ram Mukhlis* that a village in 
Kairana, called Mahomedpir Zunérdar, was included in the 
Jagir bestowed by Jeh4ngir upon Hakim Mukarrab Khan. A 
Chela of the Nawwab’s (Shaman) built a ganj, or market, in the 
village, and after otherwise improving it, called it after his own 
name, Shamli. The Jagir remained in the family of Mukarrab 
Khan till it was resumed by Bahadur Shah, who also formed 
Shamli, with a few other villages, into a separate Tappa, which 
in course of time has acquired the title of a Parganah. 

Jansath is now included with Jauli in one Parganah, called 
Jauli Jansath. It was formed into a separate Parganah in the 
time of Farrukhsir, through the influence of the famous ministers 
Hasan Ali Khan and Abdullah Khan.—See Barha Sadat. 

Baisimha has attained the dignity of a Parganah, by the 
town of Baisimhaé having been one of the head-quarters of the 
Gijar confederacy in the time of Raja Gulab Sing. The old 
Parganah of Bhimha is included in it. 


Srexfe Hissar Feroza. 


dy S| 1 Agrohah. Jt, £e 4 Bhangiwdl. 
ust 47! 2 Ahroni. we 9 5 Punidn, 


BegSg\ 3 Athkhera. uly 6 Bhdrang. 


© I doubt af this 1s the correct authority. I think it is m the “Jahéngir-noma,”— 
E. add. 
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My 7 Barwdld. Liswe 17 Sorsd. 
pi 8 Baht. el ges 18 Sheordm. 
\,9 9 Borwd. Bersdun 19 Sidhmukh. 
ye 10 Bhatner. cole 20 Sewéni. 
dulesi 11 Tohdnah. cola rls 21 Shdnsdah Dihdt 
pligi 12 Toshdm. ‘LT gs 22 Fattehabdd. 
dum 13 Sind. ale g 23 Gohdna. 
By Slee 14 Jamdlpur. sls 24 Khdnda. 
ham 15 LMesar. fa ca 25 Mihm. 
wiley 16 Dhdérat. guile 26 Hénsi. 


There are twenty-seven Mahals in this Sirkar (Hissdr being 
counted as two), and four Dastuirs—Haveli Hissar Feroza, 
Gohana, Mihim, and Sirs&é. There are, however, several Par- 
ganahs excluded from the Dastur list, for what reason does not 
appear. 

Of these Mahals, those which do not retain their old name in 
our territory are numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 138, 14, 16, 
18, 19, 21 and 24. 

2.—Ahroni is partly in Ratiyah and partly in Fattihabad. 
The historians of Timir point out its position, by saying it is on 
the road from Fattihabad to Tohana. The place was burnt and 
pillaged by the conqueror, merely because the inhabitants did 
not come out to pay their respects (No,bI ko Jin] ely). 
Ahroni has now reverted to its original name of Ahirwan ; 
whereas in Sirkér Chan4r, Ahirwara, which derived its name 
from the same tribe, has now been corrupted into Ahrora. 

3.—Athkhera is under the Raja of Jhind, and is known now 
by the name of Kasonan.* 


* Athkheré is in the Parganah of Mirwana, in Pata4la, and Kasonan or Kasun is 
four miles off, in Jhind.—E, add. 
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4.—Bhangiw4l, so called from the tribe of Jats which in- 
habited it, is the old name of Darbah, in which place the officers 
of the Raja of Bikaner built a fort, and thenceforward it came 
to be considered the chief town of a Parganah. 

5.—Pinidn, called also after a tribe of J4ts, is in Bikaner, 
but is now included in another Parganah. 

6.—Bharangi is also in Bikaner. 

8.—Bahti is partly in Fattihabad and partly in Darbah. 
Bahti Khas is in the former Parganah. 

9.—Birwa is the protected Sikh territory. 

10.—Bhatner.—The old town of Bhatner is in Bikaner, but 
part of the Parganah is now included in Raniyah. 

13.—Jhind gives name to one of the protected Sikh states. 

14.—Jamalpir is included in the late cession from Patiala. 
The old town of Jamalpir is near Tohana. 

16.—Dhatrat was in Jhind, but is now in British territory. 

18.—Sheordm is in the Bagar country, in the Jagir of Nawwéb 
Amir Khan. Two-thirds of Sheor4m are now in Lohari, the 
remainder in Dadri. 

19.—Sidhmukh is in Bikaner. 

21.—Shanzdah Dihat, or Kariat (¢.e. the sixteen villages), 
is included in Ratiyah Tohana amongst the late cessions from 
Patiala. The Ilaka is generally known by the name of Garhi 
Rao Ahmad. I have heard it stated that it is in Jhind, and 
not in Ratiyah Tohana. 

24.—Khanda is in Jhind. 


The modern Parganahs are— 


hi 1 Bahal. dai, 3 Ratiyah. 
dail, 2 Rdniyah. 43,9 4 Darbah. 


Bahal was originally in Sew4ni, from which it was separated 
in A.D. 1758 by Jawani Singh, a Rajput, who built a mud fort 
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at Bahal, and maintained possession of a few neighbouring 
villages. 

Raniyah was in Bhatner. The old name of the village was 
Rajabpir. The Rani of Rao Anip Sing, Rathor, took up her 
abode here, built a mud fort, and changed the name of Rajabptér 
to Raniyah, which it has since retained. 

Ratiyah is now included in one Parganah with Tohana. It 
was composed of villages from Ahroni, Jamalpir, and Shanzdah 
Kariat. 

Darbah.—See Bhangiwal. 

Some considerations respecting the Western boundary of this 
Sirkér have been offered in the article Bhattiana. 


Srexhz SAMBHAL. 


Ady | 1 Amrohah. pee 15 Shalt. 
gpeae\) 2 A’samptr. joe 16 Jadwar. 
x0 OP ed 3 Islamptr Bahri. jgcws He 9> 17 Haveli: Sambhal. 
WS slgemagl 4 Whar. Sig) 18 Deorah. 
LTS) 5 Akbardbdd. Sid 19 Dhdkah. 
PS IZ ed 6 Islémpir Dargt. is sled 20 Dabharst. 
abt lel 7 Leldmdbdd, Aydod 21 Didtlah. 
ypes: 8 Bynor. yeerly 22 Rdjpir. 
w=? 9 Bachhrdon. Ir) 23 Rajabpir. 
4597) 10 Birot. hgeacat 24 Sambhal. 
slug 11 Bisdrah. \ logan: 25 Seohdrd. 
gprsil> 12 Chdndpir. sips 26 Sirst. 
SLT se 18 Jaldldbdd. gnome 27 Sahaspir. 


Bay 14 Chauplah. Byles 9 ps 28 Sirsdwah. 
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98 ads 29 Shorkot. yy 88 Lakhnor. 
ils 80 Shit. Squd 39 Liswah. 
sé yh 31 Kundarkhi. dy ee 40 Moghalptr. 
yprce,S 82 Kiratptr. gc? 41 Mujhaulah. 

agsS 33 Kachh. yglane 42 Manddwar. 
yas 34 Gandaur. PERG 43 Naginah. 
ys 35 Kdbar. pao 44 Nahtaur. 

ays 36 Ganaur. dada) 45 Neodhanah. 
sls 37 Khdankart. day 46 Nerauli. 


baad 47 Hatmanah. 


This Sirkar contains forty-seven Mahals and three Dastirs— 
Chandpur, Sambhal, and Lakhnor. 

The missing Parganahs exceed those of any other Sirkar, 
amounting to more than half of the entire number, viz, Num- 
bers 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 18, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 45 and 47. 

3.—Islampur Bahri is now contained in Thakurdwara. The 
town is still is existence. The Jesuit Tieffenthaler leads us to 
this information by giving its name correctly, which cannot 
be said of any other copy which I have consulted. Salimpur 
Bahri, by which name it is now more usually known, has the 
credit in the neighbourhood of having been the head town of a 
Parganah. 

4,—Ujhari has only lately been absorbed into Hasanpir. 

6.—Islampir Dargi is now included in Bachhraon, one of the 
Parganahs of Hasanpar. In the revenue accounts of 1166 ¥.s. 
it is recorded as Islampdir Darga, shamil Bachhréon. 

7.—Islamabad.—This Parganah was retained till the year 
1209 ¥.s., and was absorbed into Nagina at the commencement 
of our administration. The village of Islam4b4d is abandoned. 
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9.—Bachhréon is now in Hasanpir. 

10.—Birof is in the Rampur Jagir. 

11.—Bis4ra is also in Rampur. 

13.—Jalélabad.—This is the old name of the Parganah of 
Najibébad. The town of Jalalabad is still in a flourishing con- 
dition. 

14.—Chauplah is the name of Moradabad. Rustam Khan, 
Dekk4ni, founded Rustamnagar in this Parganah, which in the 
time of Farrukhsir was changed to Morddab4d, and the name 
of Chauplah became extinct. Sirkarah was also formed from 
Chauplah. 

16.—Jadwér remained as a Parganah till 1153 r.s. Part of 
Jadwar is included in Bahjoi, and part in Islamnagar and 
Asadptr. The village of Jadwar is in the Southern angle of 
Bahjoi. 

17.—Haveli Sambhal is included in the Parganah of Sambhal. 

18.—Deorah is the old name of Seondarah, and the village of 
Deorah is about five miles to the south of Seondarah. Seondarah 
was occupied by a Tehsildari Katcherry before the time of the 
Pathans, but the name of Deorah was preserved till the cession, 
and began to be called Deorah Seondarah only in the Second 
Settlement. The name of Deorah is derived from the Dor Raj- 
puts, who were the Zamindars of the Parganah. 

19.—Dhakah, These two Parganahs have also lately been 

20.—Dabharsi, ) absorbed into Hasanpir—the intermixture 
of villages being so great as to render this arrangement con- 
venient. 

21.—Didilah is in Rampur. 

22.—Rajptr is also in Rampir. 

23.—Rajabpur is now included within Amroha, and is held 
chiefly in rent-free tenure. The village of Rajabpir is about 
ten miles to the 8. W. of Amroha. 

33.—Kachh is the old name of Parganah Tigri, now included 
in Hasanpir. 
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34.—Gandaur is the old name of Bashta, which is now com- 
bined with Asampir. SBashta, indeed, used frequently to be 
called Gandaur Bashta. 

36.—Ganaur.—The town of Ganaur still exists in Asadpar. 
The greater portion of the Parganah is in Asadpur—a part is in 
Rajpira. 

37.—Khankari is in Rampur. 

38.—Lakhnor is also in R4mpir, and is more gencrally known 
as Shahdbdd on the Ramganga. This, being the seat of the old 
Katherya Rajas, may be considered the capital of the country, 
and is so spoken of by the ancient historians. As the place is 
now but little known, transcribers generally confound this town 
with the more celebrated Lakhnau, and English translators have 
not been free from the same error. Bernoulli gives Lakhnor as 
a separate Sirkar, and alters its dimensions greatly from those 
given to the Dastir in the “ Ain-i Akbari.” 

39.—Liswah is included in Rampur. 

In these, and other similar instances I have not attempted to 
verify the names. It was sufficient for me to find these Mah4ls 
in the Dastir of Lakhnor to make me include them in the 
Rampur territory. All that we have of Lakhnor is easily iden- 
tifiable, and as nothing is wanting to complete our boundary, 
and as it will be observed from the Map there is ample space in 
Rampur, we may fairly presume the missing Mahals to be in 
that Jagir. 

41.—Majhaulah.—The greater part of Majhaulah is now in- 
cluded in Bahjoi—part is in Rajpira and Islamnagar. Ma- 
jhaulah Khas is still a large village, about five miles to the East 
of Bahjoi. 

45.—Neodhanah is the old name of Islamnagar. Here again 
we are assisted by Tieffenthaler, when all Persian copies fail. 
He calls it Neudhana (Bernoulli I. 133). The two instances 
mentioned in this Sirkar are almost the only ones where I have 
found this enterprising Jesuit traveller of any use; and it is 
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strange it should be so in Sambhal, for his list of that Sirkar is 
the worst he has given, being filled with names which have 
either been ill-transcribed, or fabricated. It does not appear 
that he ever visited these parts himself, but sent natives to pick 
up information. The name of Neodhanah being given correctly 
we are able to connect it with the traditions of the Gautam 
Rajputs of Nurpir in Islamnagar. 

47.—Hatmana has gone to form part of Richhé and Chauma- 
halé. Hatmana Khas is in Chaumahala. 


The following list shows the new Parganahs of Sirkar 
Sambhal— 


Sl yi 1 Dédrdnagar, | SN Nigus 9 Seonddrah 
SLT ex* 2 Naytbdbdd. Vihya Sigs 10 Thakurdwdrd. 
Sym) 38 Rayptrah. gyi 11 Tardpir. 
ypral 4 Asadpir. lg) 12 Richhd. 
cos 5 Bahjot. | Iwo 13 Hasanpur. 
¢ olan 6 Islamnagar. | dh y= 14 Chaumahalah. 
58 yy «1 Strkarah. | dsl 15 Bdshtah. 

SLT. 8 Murdddbdd, | aS Jaci! 16 Afealgarh. 


Dérénagar.—This Parganah was formed from portions of 
Bijnor and Jhali by Rdéo Jet Singh, Jat, in the time of Mu- 
hammad Shah. 

Najibabad.—The town of Najibéb4d was founded by Najib 
Khan, within the Parganah of Jalélab4d, the name of which 
has now been superseded by Najibabad. 

Rajptrah is formed from parts of Majhaulah and Ganaur. 

Asadpir is formed from parts of Ganaur and Jadwar. 

Bahjoi comprises parts of Majhaulah and Jadwér. 

Isl4mnagar is formed from Neodhanah and parts of Jadwar 
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and Majhaulah. The name of Isla4mnagar is said to have been 
given to Neodhanah by Rustém Khan, Dekkani. 

Sirkarah was originally a portion of Chauplah, but it does not 
appear when it was established as a separate Parganah. 

Muraédabad (Mor4dabad).—See Chauplah. 

Seondaérah.—See Deorah. 

Thékurdwara.—This Parganah was established about the 
time of Muhammad Shah, by Katheryas, of the name of Ma- 
handi Singh and Surjan Singh. The greater part of Thakur- 
dwara has been obtained from Isl4ampir Bahri. The Northern 
portion was originally within the jurisdiction of Kamdéon. In 
Thakurdwara are also included about fifty villages of Seohara, 
and nearly 150 of Moghalpir. 

Taraptr.—This Parganah has been restored to the Eastern 
side of the Ganges.—See Budhganga. 

Richha.—Part of this Parganah is formed from Hatmana; 
but the greater portion we may presume to have been under the 
jurisdiction of Kamaon. (Part is also taken from Balai. 

Hasanpir* was originally in Dhaka; but now comprises six 
old Parganahs—Kachh, Bachhraon, Dhaka, Dabharsi, Ujhari, 
and Islampir Dargu. 

Chaumahla is a modern Parganah, formed by Nawwab Faiz- 
ullah Khan from the four Parganahs of Sirsawa, Richha, Kabar 
and Rudrpir. The old Parganah of Hatmana, which was extinct 
before this Parganah was formed, is for the most part comprised 
in the Northern angle of Chaumahla. 

Bashtah is the new name of Gandaur. 


Afzalgarh.—I have restored Afzalgarh to Sherkot and Nagina, 


* An Altamgha grant, said to have been given by Shahjah4n in favor of Mubaris 
Khan, ancestor of the present Zamind4rs of Hussainptr, places Hussainp6r in Haveli 
Sambhal, but it 1s not easy to conceive how that Parganah could have penetrated 
through Dhaka and Ujhari. The grant, therefore (it was resumed by the Pathans), 
must either be a forgery, or Sambhal is alluded to rather as a Sirkér than a 


Parganah. 
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as far as the Ramganga. The rest has been concluded to have 
been within hill jurisdiction; though it is usual to consider the 
whole of Afzalgarh and Rehar as belonging to Sherkot.—See 
Des. 


Srexfrz Bapion. 


cyl} 1 Aydon. sty 7 Balat. 
aly) 2 Aonla, Ly guns 8 Saheswdn. 
Lt ly cy 3 Baddéon bd Liaw eo 9 Satdst Mundiyd. 
Havelt. Linus 10 Suneyd. 
ue 1 4 Bareli. ww lS 11 Kant. 
pony 5 Barstr. pls 9,§ 12 Kot Sdlbdhan. 
py 6 Pénar. &,f18 Gola. 


This Sirk4r consists of thirteen Mahals, which constitute only 
one Dastir. 

The extinct Mahals are numbers 5, 6, 7, 9, 11 and 13. 

5.—Barsir is the old name of the Parganah of Sarauli, which 
it retained till the time of the cession. The village of Barsir, 
which is still inhabited, is about six miles to the South of 
Sarauli, and is on the borders of Aonla. Sarauli is still called 
by the common people Barsir. 

6.—Pinar.—Pinar Khas is a deserted Mauzah in Puranpér 
Sabna. Pinar forms only a small portion of the present Par- 
ganah of Puranpur Sabna, since it is represented as containing 
only 5,749 Bighas. 

7.—Balai.*—When Mirak Jaén, Amil in the reign of Shah- 
jehén, founded Jehanabad, the name of the Parganah was 
changed from Balai to Jebanabad, in honor of his new town. 
The Khera of Balai is still to be seen near Jehanabad. 


* Also called Bilahti.—E. add, 
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9.—Satési Mundiyé.—This is a very difficult Parganah to 
restore. It assumes all kinds of shapes in the various copies,— 
Mokudduma Sunas, Munala Sunasun, Sunanut Mudrusa; and 
Bernoulli increases our doubts by calling it Mandia, surnommée 
Saniassi. If it had not been for the present existence of the 
Parganah of Satasi, on which word many of the changes seem 
to ring, we might not have been able to identify it at all; and 
even now it might be considered open to suspicion, because the 
Mahal is said to have Tagé Zamindars, whereas Satasi has none; 
but then neither is there a single Taga Zamindari throughout 
the district of Badaon, and scarcely any in its immediate 
neighbourhood,—so that this is no real objection. It only 
shows that the Taga Zamindaris have become extinct. The 
ruins of Satasi are said to be near Birkhera, four miles to the 
South of Bisauli, and Mundiya is a large inhabited village 
about six miles to the North West of Bisauli. The position of 
the two chief towns renders it very probable that they were 
combined into a single Parganah. I was at one time disposed 
to call it Satdési Manaunah, because Manaunah was the seat of a 
Native Collector at one period, but its close proximity to Aonla, 
which is itself the head town of a Mahal, would not admit of 
this construction. Guided by all these considerations, I believe 
I have not been wrong in calling the Mahal Satasi Mundiyé. 

11.—Kant.—This was originally the name of Shahjahanpar. 
When that city was founded by Bahadur Khan, in the time of 
Farrukhsir, the name of Kant became extinct. Tilhar is also 
formed from Kant.—See Bachhal. 

13.—Gola has been considered in its alphabetical place. 


The new Parganahs within this Sirkér present a list of un- 
usual length. 
dpe 1 Bisauli. Ll 8 Baled. 


ys 2 Karor. dbT jhe 4 Jahdndbdd. 
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eso y 5 Nawwabgan. oy We 15 Jaldlpir. 
Jeune) 6 Bisalpir. \ ners? | aS 16 Kherd Bayhord. 
Hohe 7 Shahjahdnptr. 528 17 Katra. 
ong, ey 8 Piltbhit. erly, 18 Pardin. 
wy eh 9 Salimpiér. pe 19 Bardganw. 
tle! 10 Wyhdni Los IH, 20 Pukranpir Sabna. 
gp 11 Faridpir. jigS 21 Khotdr. 
ee) 12 Usahat. L N19) Lad 22 Fuzptr Badariyd 
yet 18 Tibhar. yeedds 23 Midhptr. 
bh 14 Migoht. | isla! 24 Adddt. 


Bisauli is a portion of Satasi Mundiya, the remainder being 
represented by the present Satasi, with the addition of Tappa 
Rotah of Badaon. 

There seems no reason why Bisauli should not have given 
name to a Parganah in Akbar’s time. It is an old town, and 
though it is indebted for its chief improvements to the generous 
and gallant Nawwab Dundi Khan, who lies buried, as well as 
many other members of Ali Mahomed’s family, at Bisauli, yet 
it had been for a long time previous a place of some considera- 
tion. In our eyes it possesses interest as being the first canton- 
ment of a British brigade in Rohilkhand. 

Karor is included in the old Mahal of Bareilly. 

Balea was originally in Saneyah, but subsequently in Karor, 
from which it was detached at the fourth settlement. 

Jehanabéd.—See Balyi. 

Nawwabganj was originally a portion of Bareilly. It was 
not formed into a new Parganah till the fourth Settlement, when 
a Tehsildari was established at Nawwabganj. The town was 


founded on the lands of Bichorea, in the time of Nawwéb 
Asofud-Daulah. 
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Bisalpir was also in Bareilly. It derives its name from an 
Ahir of the name of Bist, who lived in the time of Shahjah4n. 

Shahjahanpir.—See Kant. 

Pilibhit, or as much of it as was known in the time of Akbar, 
was taken from Balyi. 

Salimpur was originally in Saneyah. 

Ujhéni.—From the old settlement records we find that when 
the Parganah of Badaon was annexed at the fourth settlement 
to Bareilly, it comprised seven Tappas. Ujhdni comprises 
Tappa Jalalptir, and is separated from its parent Parganah, 
along nearly its entire Eastern border, by the river Sot.* The 


* Sot means anv small stream in Rohilkhand —E add 

The same word 1s apphed in GorakhpGr and the adjomming parts of Bah&r to the old 
bed of a 1iver in which there 1s only a small quantity of water with a feeble current. 
It is probably derived from the old Hind: @A, which means trickling, oozing, con- 
nected with which are the Marathi woids @F, ATI], ATY, etc, with a mamilar 
meaning, from the Sanshnt & to trickle, ooze —B 

This river 1s now generally known by the name of Yarwafadar, or “the faithfal 
fnend”’ As various omgins are ascribed to this name, it may be as well to subjoin 
the correct one from the “ Tarikh-1 Muhammad Shahi” of Khushhal Chand -— 


alee! canes Al usher Spe Cpa Jes clo 
jy wot ls soy sot! errr) s\, Lhe MoS 
pe lly eae ety calley bee yer Cane LENG 
ey tS LAGI able Grade spate Cry att done 
OS lar gabe eye gy 8 tele ol cp at eye 
5301 lx; Cy ye us)tat dS je Dd yd ddqew wr dheus 
Boyes pays soliy Jk ely Lot mepdm sow ole pls ayy! 


Sedyard GU deed armies dam gm 

On ther way from Sambhal to Badéon His Majesty and the royal army suffered 

much from heat and thirst, till they came to the little myer Sot, which kept winding 

in and out by the mde of the road, and supphed them with water at each stage. In 

gratitude for this service His Majesty honored it with the name of “ Yar-1 Waftdér,”’ 
or “the faithful friend,””—B. 
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village of Jalélpér is about ten miles to the South of Ujh4ni. 
When Rohilkhand was under the administration of the Pathans, 
Ujhaéni became the residence of Nawwab ’Abdullah, and thence- 
forward it was constituted the chief town of a Parganah. 

Faridptir was originally a portion of Bareilly, known as 
Tappah Khalilpar. 

Ushat, or U’sahat, includes Tappah Mahénagar of Badaon. 

Tilhar was a portion of Kant. When Raja Tilok Chand, a 
Bachhal Rajput, founded Tilhar, he included the surrounding 
villages in a new Parganah. 

Nigohi.—This Parganah was originally a portion of Golah. 

Jalalpar was a portion of Bareilly, known as Tappah Char- 
kholah. The town of Jalalpar was founded by Raj Deo, son of 
Raja Basdeo, Katherya, who lived subsequent to the time of 
Akbar. 

Kheraé Bajheréa.—This Parganah was formed from portions 
of the new Parganahs of Jalalpir, Tilhar, and Faridpir, and 
therefore was originally a part of Kant and Bareilly. 

Katrah was originally in Bareilly, and it was not till the time 
of Kamal zai Khan, the son of Muzaffar Khan, who in the time 
of ’Alamgir founded Katrah on the ruins of the old town of 
Miranpir, that the Parganah of Miranpir Katrah was esta- 
blished. 

Pawain was originally a portion of Golah. The old village 
of Golah is in this Parganah, and is still inhabited. 

Baraganw was also a part of Golah. 

Piranpir Sabn4.—Puranpir is the chief town of the Par- 
ganah. Sabna, which was taken by the Rohillas from the Doti 
Ilaka, which has been carried away by the Sardah. 

Parganah Puranpir is formed from parts of Golah and Pinar, 
and the village of Puranpur was in the former Parganah. The 
portion near the Sardah was not known in Akbar’s time, and 
has therefore been excluded from the map. 

Khotér was originally a portion of Golah, but the greater 
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part has been excluded from the map for the reasons stated 
under Golah. 

Faizpir Badariya was originally included in Saheswan. 

Nidhpiur was a portion of Badaon. 

Auléi was also a portion of Badion.—See Budganga for 
further information respecting the boundary of this Sirkér. 


Dahsanni, sd TERA 

Belonging to ten years. <A book comprising the collections, 
accounts, registers, ctc., of ten years. 

The book generally known as the “Dahsanni Kitab” was 
compiled in the year 1210 F.s. with the aid of the Kaningoes, 
Miutawallis, and K4zis, assembled at Bareilly for the purpose 
of shewing the quantity of land in occupation of the Mafidars. 
In it the name of the occupant was sometimes recorded, some- 
times that of his son, and sometimes, when neither could be 
ascertained, the name of the original grantee. 

The “ Dahsanni Kitab” was compiled with a view of meet- 
ing the changes of property attendant on two revolutions: the 
usurpation of the Rohilla Patans, and the conquest by the 
Nawwab Wazir. Two columns of this register exhibit, under 
the description of Malik Kadim and Malik Hal, the ancient 
proprietor known to the Kaénungo records, and the more recent 
occupant.— Bengal Revenue Sel.” Vol. I. p. 319. 


Da’ wi, Feed erat 
A demand; a claim; a plaint. 
Deorha, sy 5 Baer 


Onc-and-a-half; used to express interest in kind on grain, at 
the rate of 50 per cent.—See under Bengat. 


Des, Uj ea 
Literally country; a term applied in Rohilkhand to cleared 
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villages on the borders of the Tar4i. In the Dekkan it is used 
much in the same way to signify a champaign country. See 
“Journal R.A.S.” Vol. II. p. 212, and the Printed Glossary, 
under Des and Desh. 

It will be seen by referring to the map of Dastirs, that a 
large tract has been excluded from Sirkars Sambhal and Badaon 
which might be supposed to have belonged to them. The fact 
is, that the districts on the Northern boundary either belonged 
to Kamaon, or were altogether unknown. Even those which 
are entered in the ancient Registers as being in Sirkar Kaméon, 
have no recorded area: such as Gadarpir; Sahajgir, now 
Jaspur; Dauazda Kot, now Kota; Chinki, now Bilheri and 
Sabna; Bhuksar, now Kilpiri and Rudarpir. A great portion 
of this tract was included in the Chaurasi M4l, of which the 
boundaries are given in the article Chaurdsi. It was known 
also as the Naulakhi M4él;* but what portion of the present 
Des was included in, or excluded from it, is very doubtful. The 
idea of this tract ever yielding, as its name implies, nine lacs of 
rupees, is surprising to us who view it in its present state; and 
the name of Naulakhi Mal notwithstanding its avowed pros- 
perity from the time of Akbar to Aurangzeb, particularly in the 
reigns of Tremal Chand and Baz Bahadur, may with some 
reason be deemed an exaggeration. 

That these wild regions yielded, not long before our accession, 
more revenue than they do at present, is easily accounted for by 
the intestine troubles of Kamaon on the North, and of Rohil- 
khand on the South, which induced a large refugee population 
to resort to them for security ; and that they have somewhat 
deteriorated of late years may be accounted for by our early 
assessments having been too high, which has necessitated present 
deductions ; and by a withdrawal of some portion of its popula- 


* I suspect this to be a corruption of MahAl, “‘estate,’’ but not being personally 
acquainted with the district in question, I hesitate to alter it on a presumption.—B. 
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tion, which has been induced by the quiet and security which 
prevail in more favoured spots in the neighbourhood. Notwith- 
standing, however, their apparent deterioration, there can be 
little doubt that the Des is gradually encroaching upon the 
Tarai, and that there is prospect of further improvement by a 
judicious application of the abundant means of irrigation which 
nature has placed at our disposal. 

We may be pretty certain that, even in the most palmy days 
of the Naulakhi M4l, the Des had not advanced into the Tar&i 
so far as it now has, and that it was chiefly the Northern portion 
of the Tardi which was so prosperous under the rule of the 
Kaméon Rajas. 

The fact of the Mahomedans not being able to extend their 
dominions to the foot of the hills, proves that the portion beyond 
the Des must have been nearly, if not quite, as inhospitable 
and insalubrious as it is now; for we cannot but conceive, that 
nothing would have protected it against aggression but a thick 
belt of jungle on its Southern border, which would have in- 
vested that tract with more terror than thousands of armed 
men. That there was no indisposition to acquire territory in 
that direction we know from two invasions of the time of Akbar, 
though he professed to have given a Sanad to the Kamaon Raja, 
Rudar Chand ;* and that there was no strength in the Kaméa- 
onis to oppose them, if the Mahomedans had determined on it, 
we know from their appeals to Rustam Khan for assistance 
against the Katheryas; from the easy occupation which was 
effected for a short time by the Imperial general, ’Azmatullah 
Khan ; from the purchased retreat of the Rohillas after their 
first invasion; and from the feeble resistance offered at a later 
period to the Gorkhas. Indeed, from the establishment of the 
Mahometan Empire down to the present time, we cannot con- 
template any period when the Des, or the cleared plain, was 


® Rudar Chand was the son of Kalyan Chand, who established Almorah as the 
capital. Rudarpar was founded by Rudar Chand, 
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cultivated so far North as it nowis. What the Tarai may have 
been in olden time it is not possible to say; but there are many 
symptoms of the tract having enjoyed a prosperous state long 
antecedent to the times of the Chand dynasty, when there was 
probably no Tarai, but what was marked by rich cultivation and 
populous abodes of man. 

The occasional remains of ancient buildings and aqueducts 
assure us that it enjoyed an early period of prosperity, and the 
allusions in the drama of Sakuntala to the scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Malin, which falls into the Ganges near Bijnor, 
could scarcely have been applicable, had the features of the 
country not been greatly changed since the time that Kaliddsa 
wrote. We cannot be far wrong in supposing that it followed 
the fate and fortunes of the Gorakhpir jungle, which from the 
Chinese Travels lately published, we know to have been the site 
of flourishing towns before the fourth century, and to have 
presented signs of growing deterioration in the seventh, when 
the Buddhist religion was approaching the period of its exter- 
mination in India. From this time to the occupation of the 
Mahomedans, the history of India is a complete blank, and 
scarcely can we extract a single fact from the voluminous 
Puranas, which, notwithstanding Colonel Vans Kennedy’s em- 
phatic denial, are now pretty well acknowledged to have been 
compiled at this comparatively late period. 

In the Mahomedan histories the gloom is but little dispelled ; 
but whenever we have allusions to these districts, we find every 
cause to suppose that the country was at least as wild as it is 
now. All beyond Amroha, Lakhnor, and Aonla is spoken of as 
a desert, which the Imperial troops fear to penetrate. 

The most northerly position ever mentioned is that of Kabar, 
when it is marked as the boundary of cultivation at the close of 
the thirteenth century, in allusion to some revenue reforms in- 
troduced by Jal4lu’d-din, the first of the Khilji dynasty. But, 
beyond this, there is not anywhere to be found the remotest 
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allusion to crossing even the Ramganga, except when Feroz 
Shah is represented to have come for several successive years to 
Sambhal, to carry his inroads into the country of the Katheryas ; 
and, in another instance, when we hear of an Imperial com- 
mander having pursued the Katheryas from Badéon to the 
hills, but not till they had endeavoured to secure their safety in 
the Jungles of Aonla, which are said by Abdu’l kadir Badéoni 
to extend round that place no Jess than tuenty-four Koss.* The 
exaggeration is evidently great, but if the statement is even 
partially true with respect to Aonla, we may be sure that the 
country under the hills was not in a much better condition. 

We then come to the period alluded to at the beginning of 
this article, when, during a few years of the Moghul dynasty, 
the prosperity of the tract in some measure revived; but it was 
not long before it again declined, for even in the time of 
Muhammad Shah, we find the neighbourhood of Kashiptr thus 
described by Shaikh Yar Muhammad, an acute observer, who 
wrote an amusing account +t of his embassy of condolence to the 
Kaméon Raja, Devi Chand, in a.n. 1130: 


ge sed g SUS api 5 yee cy» aly eugne jl aT 
2 see gy yp Aad ol re bly y 28 4 NE sly Rete 
pol ale Colanls S Wyete LT Gtys 5 Ute 
Sb DY Se 599 GI mats 973 didyy Boyes jaye? Vikan’ 
© AE Se cles ayyall jn) bye dese yo emaged 
+ This appears in a collection of letters entitled “Insha-i Kalandar,”’ which has 
been printed 1 quarto in Calcutta, under the title of “ Dasturu’] Insha.” There are 


some interesting allusions im this work to the early progress of the British in India 
I cannot find this in the India Office Library —B. 
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Not long after this, we find the Jesuit Tieffenthaler thus 
describing the commencement of the route from Rudarpir to 
Almorah—“ On traverse d’abord un desert long de 20 milles, 
dans le quel on trouve des arbres extrémement hauts,’’ etc. 

So that, after all, these districts do not present a very un- 
favourable contrast with their condition under the preceding 
administration. Enough, at any rate, has been adduced to 
shew, that there was no occasion to place the Des boundary of 
Badéon and Sambhal in a more advanced position than has 
been represented in the map. 


Dhala, Yao Ure 

Collections levied from As&mis to cover village expenses, 
generally at the rate of one anna to every rupee, or a seer of 
grain to every maund of actual produce.—Rohilkhand. 

In the Central and Lower Doab and Saugor it is generally 
used. in combination with Jama, as Jama-Dhala, and is synony- 
mous with Dhar-bachh, q.v. 


Dharbachh, tgeml lad =: UT TAT 

Dharbachh means any even or general distribution ; but the 
term is chiefly in use in the central portion of these provinces 
to denote an imperfect Pattidari tenure, in which part of the 
village lands is held in common, and part in severalty; the 
profits of the land held in common being first appropriated to 
the payment of the Government revenue and village expenses; 
and the balance, whether under or above, being distributed 
among the proprietary body according to the extent of their 
respective holdings. 

Dharbachh, in short, is synonymous with the meaning most 
generally given to Bachh in the Western Provinces, and Bigh4- 
dam in the Eastern: under which latter term the tenure has 


been properly described in the Printed Glossary.—See Dhala 
and Dhar. 
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Dhardhira, Syddlod  WTCYTT 

The boundary formed by astream. The changes in the course 
of streams form a frequent subject of disputes, which are settled 
on this principle, especially in Rohilkhand, by determining where 
the deep stream flows; from dhdr, or dhdla, a stream, and dhira, 
a boundary. 

The principle is very good where land is gained by gradual 
accretion, but is open to objection where the lost lands are 
capable of identification, and is opposed not only to the sensible 
maxim, “Quod ris fluminis de tuo predio detraxerit et cicino predio 
attuhrit, palam tuum remanet”—but to Regulation XI. of 1825, 
which was based on the decisions of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlat, and the replies of the law officers, and which regu- 
lates the principle to be observed in such disputed cases, wherein 
a law of immemorial usage does not prevail. The consequence 
is, that even where the Dhardhurdé law is acknowledged, the 
decisions in these extreme cases are not found to be uniform. 
Note to p. 251, Vol. III. of ‘ Harington’s Analysis ;” and p. 146 
of “Notices of Suits,” by Maulavi Muhammad Bakar. 


Dhoncha, spd 8 HY AT 


Four-and-a-half. The word is found in arithmetical tables 
of the multiplication of fractions, which are in constant use 
with our surveying Amins, when reducing their linear measure- 
ments to Bighas. The words used by them in fractional multi- 
plication are— 


Deorhé, Saet Lfyo 1} 
Dhamé, Wat lane 24 
Honté, Bret Sop 34 
Dhonché, Brat xsd 41 


Ponché, Great lay) 54 
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Khonché, erat lesa 63 
Satoncha, Barat Lexy 74 


The size of the fields rarely requires Amins to go beyond this. 


Dhar, po AR 

The twentieth part of a Biswa, and therefore equal to a 
Biswani. The word is little used in the Upper Provinces, ex- 
cept in Benares; but is common in Behar. 


Dhura, {ad eT 
A boundary. The word is used chiefly in the Doab and Rohil- 
khand, and is sometimes pronounced Dhtra.—See Dhardhira. 


Dhirkat, ESibd Was 
An advance of rent paid by As4mis to Zamindars in the month 
of Jeth and Asarh.—Benares and E. Oudh. 


Dhauri, syd ST 
A corruption of Adhauri (from adha, half); a bull’s hide cut 
into two pieces.—Dehli. 


Dharah, sbd 8TH 
A percentage on all weighments of goods imported into the 
city. The word is peculiar to Nurpir, in the Panjab. 


Dhari, uspdo wet 
A measure of five seers. 
Dharaukf, Spo weet 


To ascertain by guess, ‘in case of a dispute, as to the quantity 
of land in actual cultivation, on which to estimate the Jama.— 
Eastern Ondh 
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Dharté, Gro wat 

Discount and commission. Applied to increase of demand 
upon land; also to an item entered according to usage by 
bankers in excess of cash advanced; being generally about 
three per cent.—Saugor. 


Dishtbandhak, CSexcto  fesarea 

The pledge of real property, being that which the debtor can 
keep in view, such as land, houses, etc., from Sansk. @f8 drishti, 
sight, and bandhak, pledge. Hypothecation. It is not much 
used in the North-West, except in Benares.—See Bhogbandhak. 


Dubsi, ws 


The percentage allowed to Government farmers on the 
revenue paid to Government; formerly 10 per cent, t.e. two 
bisicas’ produce out of twenty—Saugor.—See Dobiswi, from 
which it is contracted. 


Dofasli, Lda «= Set 


Land producing two crops a year. It is also known by the 
names of Dobar, Dosai, Dosdhi, and Jutheli. 


Duhi, iste get 
Alluvial formations. A mark of village boundaries.—See 
Didha. 


Dobiswi, spud: Serre 


An allowance, reduction, or cess of two Biswas out of twenty ; 
or ten percent. The right of the Zamindér in land, as Mali- 
kana is in money. Dobiswi is frequently given by Mafidars to 
Zamindérs, particularly when they are not confident of the 
validity of their tenure. 
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Dohli, Ltd = ST 


oe 


Service land; applied in the Dehli territory as Baunda in the 
Do&b.—See Bhindari. But in many places within that terri- 
tory it is only that land which is given to Brahmans. Dohli, 
or Dohri, is also applied there to the perquisite of Fakirs at 
harvest time. 


Daul, Jo | Stet 


Estimate of assets for the purpose of assessment. Daulnama 
was the name given to the extract from this estimate, which 
was made over as a Potta to the party who was to pay the 
revenue. 


—Extract from the “ Kitéb-i Kanin.” 


Daul properly means a form, and is used in parts of Behar 
to express the formal application made by a ryot to a Zamindar 
for permission to cultivate land. This application, with the 
word “granted,” or the signature of the Zamindar alone 
written on it, is given back to the ryot, and does duty for a 
Potia.—B. 


Don, we ~=—sCoT 
A fractional division of an estate.—Garhwal. 
Dungani, Go 9 gait 


A small fractional division of an estate-—Kamaéon. 


Dar, yp ee 
A rate; whence Darbandi, used to express the rate of rent of 
ach field in the township.—See Darbandi. 
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Dariyaburd, dhe afcarad 
Dariyashikast, cw»  efrarfrra 

Lands cut away by encroachments of a river; from daryd, a 
river, and burdan, to bear away, and shikastan, to break. 


e , Teed 
Dariyabardmad, owipho  <efrarawag 
Alluvion. Lands reclaimed from a river; from daryd, a river, 
and bardmadan, to accrue, to come up. 


Dariyabarar, Neyo  SfTaracre 
See Dariyabaramad. 
Dahotara, Sigdd = - SETA 


Tithes. An allowance, or tax, of ten per cent.; from dah, 
ten.—See Dahaik. 


Daramad, del TAZ 

A term in keeping the IJt/d/-; an account of fees paid for 
serving processes; the return of a process: from the Persian 
wel to come in. 


Darbandi, usduyd stadt 


A statement of the different rates of a village; also, assessing 
the price or value of crops or produce. 


Dastiru’]-aml, = Jadjowd  <aCSTWAS 

A body of instructions and tables for the use of revenue 
officers under the Native Government. Notwithstanding the 
frequent appeal by K4ningoes and our early European officials 
to the Dastiru’l-’aml, no two copies can ever be found which 
correspond with each other, and in most respects they widely 
differ. Those which profess to be copied from the Dastéru’l- 
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’aml of Akbar, are found to contain on close examination sundry 
interpolations of subsequent periods. 

Besides the Dasttru’l-’aml, another book, called the ’Aml 
Dastir, was kept by the Kanungoes, in which were recorded all 
orders which were issued in supersession of Dastiru’l-’aml. 
It is probable that the Dastiru’l-’amls in use, shortly before 
our administration, were compiled from both these books, and 
hence have arisen the variations noted above. 


Farighkhatina, albs*,b uwiftrearn 
A fee on writing a Farigh-khatti, sometimes taken by Pat- 
waris. The term Farigh-khatti is correctly explained in the 
Glossary to signify a written release or acquittance. 
Farigh-khatti means a receipt given at the close of the year 
by the Zamindar to the ryot, stating that all rent and demands 
of all sorts have been paid for that year.—B. 


Fautindma, deli igh 9 WHAT ATAT 
A document reporting the death of an incumbent and the 
names of his heirs; from the Arabic 5 faut, death. 


Fard, os =e 

A list, a sheet, a statement. Thus Fard-i-K4sht is a state- 
ment of a ryot’s cultivation, from kdsht, cultivation; and Fard-i 
Tashkis is a settlement record, from tashkis, specification, assess- 
ment.—See Fird in the Printed Glossary. 


Farman, ws CATT 
A royal mandate; an order; a patent. In English it assumes 
various shapes, as Firman, Pharmaun, and Phirmand. 


Farod, os we 
Literally down, descending, alighting. A term used in the 
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customs’ department to express the arrival and deposit of goods 
within certain defined limits. 


Faryadi, sol 3 ufcaret 


A plaintiff; from ob ) 7? farydd, a complaint, lamentation. 


Fasl, ch Ee 

A season, crop, harvest; and hence the term fas/i is applied 
to the era established with reference to the harvests of Hindi- 
stan. These harvests occur twice in the course of the year; one 
is known by the name of Kharif, and the other by the name of 
Rabi’. The former is correctly explained in the Printed 
Glossary, under “ Fusly Kheruf,” to signify the autumnal 
harvest of rice, millet, etc. 

Rabi’ signifies the spring crop, or dry harvest, comprising 
peas, wheat, barley, gram, etc. The common people sometimes 
denote these harvests by other names.—See Asarhi. 

Kharif is derived from the Arabic u#;5, the falling of 
autumnal rains, the gathering of autumnal fruits; and thus it 
came generally to mean the gathering of harvest: whence the 
term Al-Mukharif (not noticed by either Golius or Richardson) 
a tribute gatherer. 

Rabi’ literally means spring (Pocock, Spec. Hist. Ar. p. 181), 
and it may therefore appear strangely applied toa Muhammadan 
lunar month, which in course of time makes a revolution of all 
the seasons, occurring sometimes in winter, sometimes in summer, 
sometimes in spring, sometimesin autumn. But the false prophet 
cared little for chronological propriety, and adopted in his new 
calendar the names of the old Arabian months of the solar year 
without any reference to their meaning, or more probably without 
reflecting that in a short time they would become exceedingly in- 
appropriate. In the same way, Jaldlu’d-din, when he reformed 
the Persian calendar, introduced similar anomalies, and the names 
of many of the months, as at present applied, depart widely 
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from their original meaning. Mardad, for instance, is the pre- 
siding angel of winter (Farhang-i Jahangiri), but the present 
month of Mardad is July.* 

With respect to the period during which the harvests last, 
authorities are by no means agreed; some, like the Diwén 
Pasand, give eight months to the Kharif, and four to the 
Rabi’ ; others, like the Zubdat-ul kaw4nin, and Raj Rip,f give 
six months to each harvest. It is not easy to define the exact 
period of each, as the occupations of both harvests are, during 
some months, carried on simultaneously. Thus the sowing of 
the Rabi’ and cutting of the Kharif, and very frequently the 
ploughings for both harvests, are carried on at the same time, 
and it becomes difficult to say to which harvest most labour is 
devoted. 

There is an attempt made to explain the cause of this differ- 
ence of opinion respecting the duration of the two harvests in 
the second book of an anonymous Dastuiru’l-’aml. The author 
says, ‘“‘Some writers assign different periods to the Rabi’ and 
Kharif. In the Sabah of Bengal the Kharif has nine months, 
and the Rabi’ three. In Orissa the Kharif has ten months, and 
the Rabi’ two;” so that, if this be the real cause, we must 
always regard the country of the writer, when we consider his 
accounts of the periods of Rabi’ and Kharif. 


* And Murdid 1s always July according to Richardson. The words im the 


Farhang-1 Jahangiri are youre} aad xy JS g*, and Rashidi repeats the state- 
ment in the same words, but also says it is the name of the fifth month of the solar 
year. Perhaps the anomaly may arise from the harvest alluded to bemg that of the 
crop which 1s sown in the winter, and reaped in the summer like the Rabi —B. 

t+ He observes that the Indians begin their year at the new moon of the month of 
Mihr, which 1s the commencement of the rainy season , and their year 1s divided into 
two parts the Kharif, from the new moon of Mihr (the seventh Persian month— 
September) to Sipandirmuz (the twelfth month—February), 6 months and 178 days 
and the Rabi, from the new moon of Farwardi (the first month—March) to Shah- 
riwar (the sixth month—August), 6 months and 187 days—total, 365 days. At the 


same time he observes that the people of Iran and Tur&n continue to reckon Rabi 
first. —B. 
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Faisala, dai  Gaet 

Adjustment, decision, decree, settlement. It is an Arabic 
word, derived from the /fas/ mentioned above, which signifies 
cutting, separating, disjoining ; and hence applied to a season. 
Hence also j/aisal is a judge, because he discriminates between 
right and wrong, and the decision given by him 1s a faisala. 
Ibn-i Arab Shah calls the Day of Judgment nai! a9) . The 
word Mufassil, so familiar to our ears, is similarly derived, sig- 
nifying districts, or territory separated from the seat of Govern- 
ment. 


Gachh, as | WS 
Portion of an estate, held separately.—Purneah, Behdr.—B. 


Ganwbat, Sul atrare 

A division of a Talika into separate villages, or of the several 
Dakhili Mauzds of an Asli village: from 4T@ gdiw, a village; 
and Q@Z4T batnd, to be divided.—See Gétdbandi. 


Ganwkharcha, 3, \f  wiaacr 

Expenses incurred in the municipal administration of a village ; 
from gan, a village, and Aharach, expenditure. This item is 
called also Malba in the Western part of these provinces. The 
literal meaning of that term is refuse, sediment, dirt; and is 
applied, like Ghurbarar, g.c. in the sense of Gauw kharcha, on 
account of the many small items thrown into it, which could 
not be included under any other more specific head. 

In the Panjab this fund is often applied to the entertainment 
of travellers in a Musulman village ; defalcations not exceeding 
ten rupees are also paid from it. 


Ganwti, ust Ay atrrat 
Of, or belonging to, a village; especially applied as Génw 
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kharcha to the several expenses of municipal administration, 
such as wages of accountants, craftsmen, and police.—Saugor. 


Gauhan, yes ze 


A. village made over by its proprietors to any person on a 
permanent Jama, with all the privileges of Zamindar.—Eastern 
Oudh. 


Gaunta, wo set 
Village expenses.—Bundelkhand.—See Ganwkharcha. 


Gauntiyé, Ls  tifser 
A small hamlet. All these words are derivatives from gdnw, 
a village. 


Gautika, SS itera 
The head manager of a village, equivalent to a mukaddam 
elsewhere.—Sohagpur. 


Gatabandi, psastlf —-areraedt 

The division of a village by Gatas, corresponding with 
Khetbat. The opposite of Gatabandi is Pahdbandi. 

Gatabandi is a peculiar kind of tenure under which the fields 
of individual proprietors are not found in juxta-position, but 
scattered through many villages. Thus the boundaries of one 
village are frequently found to contain lands belonging to other 
villages, while some of its own fields will be included in the 
boundaries of another village, and that, perhaps, not contiguous. 
The tenure assumes various forms of complexity, being some- 
times exceedingly intricate. It is found to prevail extensively 
in the Central and Lower Doab, Bareilly, and Benares. The 
mode of recording it is detailed in paragraphs 225 to 237 of the 
Board’s Settlement Circular. 


VoL. I. 11 
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We owe the discovery of this kind of complex tenure to late 
years, when a more perfect system of registration was esta- 
blished at the Settlements made under Reg. IX. of 1883; but it 
is by no means such a rarity as it was considered when first brought 
to notice. It is found to prevail over various parts of India. 


Gatha, eo Wat 

The twentieth part of a Jarib, or measuring chain. Each 
Gatha contains three Ilahi gaz, g.c. The word is derived from 
TAT gathnd, to join, to unite by knots. 


Gaz, 3 wet 
A yard. 3 Gaz=1 Gathé, and 60 Gaz=1 Jarib.—See 
Tlahi gaz, and the Printed Glossary, under Guz and Gudge. 


Gayél, JL = zara 

The land of deceased Biswadars lying unclaimed; land 
coming under the management of the Malguzar after an Asami 
deserts his village.—Rohilkhand, Dehli, and Upper Doab. It 
is called also Uth; both derived from words signifying de- 
parture—the former from WT gone, and 4THT a person; the 
latter from SST to rise up (and depart).* It is equivalent to 
the Gatkul of the Dekkan; from the Sanskrit Wa gata, gone, 
passed away, and ®@ Au/, family, lineage. 


Gatewar, ys gal WMSATT 
Is also synonymous with Khetbat.—See Gatabandi. 
Ghardwari, sjyoes = ATA 


An illegal cess from shopkeepers and householders; from WE 
ghar, a house, and @T€ dwar, a door. 
* This derivation is from Col. Sykes, in J.R.A.S, No. IV. p. 208, but as the word 


is sometimes written and pronounced ghafkul, may it not be from BEAT to decrease P 
—E, add, 
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Ghari, usté wat 

An hour; or the instrument for measuring time. As a 
revenue word, it is applied to the sub-division of a village ; 
thus, Khandig4nw in Dehli is divided into 144 Langris, each 
Langri containing 8 Gharis. 


Gharphant, ily 6 wats 
An arrangement made by the manager of an estate, or by the 
shareholders themselves, for the payment of the Government 
revenue by each village, when more than one is included in a 
e.—Kamaon. 


Gharpatti, es wort 


A house-tax, now abolished.—Kamaon. 


Gharwara, Sj\ygs = ALATRT 

The local name of a sub-division of a portion of Bundelkhand, 
extending from about Tirohan to the Jumna, said to have been 
bestowed rent-free on Kanaujiya Brahmans by Raja Ram, 
Baghel. It may perhaps be derived from the Ghora mentioned 
above, q.0. 


Ghair mazri’ah, dcyyent = CRT 
Uncultivated land; from the Arabic © ghatr, not, and 4&5,» 
mazru ah, cultivated. 


Ghatani, sty arent 
The name of a toll levied on crossin g rivers or hill-passes ; 
from Ghat, a pass or ford. 


Ghikar, wee = Ra 
A tax for pasturage in the hills, chiefly in use in Kilpiri; 
equivalent to Gobal in the plains. 
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Ghint, eS tft 


Rent-free lands, assigned as endowments of religious esta- 
blishments.—Garhwél and Kam4éon.—See Gunth. 


Ghirbarar, Jp = - YATE 
Dues levied on every sharer and under-tenant in proportion 
to the whole expenses incurred during the year.—Bundelkhand. 
The word is derived from Ghira, a dunghill, or sweepings ; 
as all kinds of miscellaneous items are included.—See Ganw- 
-kharcha. 


Ghora, 4S 2 YT 

*Ghoré, or Bhatghora, subsequently known as Ahmadabad 
Ghora, is the name of an old and extinct Sirkar, which, ac- 
cording to the register in the “Ain-i Akbari,” contained 39 
Mahils, and yielded a revenue amounting to 72,62,780 Dams. 
But it is evident that this Sirkar was almost entirely unknown, 
for the names of the Mahals are not given, nor is there any 
record of measurement; nevertheless, we may fairly presume 
that Tirohan, Chibimau, Darsenda, and Bara, and the greater 
part of the Rewah territory, were included in Ghoré. It might 
have been supposed that the Parganahs below the Ghats, bor- 
dering on the Jumna, would have had separate names and areas 
in the Imperial Records, but it appears from an examination 
of an ancient grant conferring rent-free lands on the K4zi of 
Darsenda, that the Parganah of that name is distinctly said to 
be included in Ahmadabad Ghora. Bara, also, we know from 
the authentic records of our own history, was under the Rewah 
Raja till the time of Asafu’d Daulah, and the present Zamindér 
of the Parganah is a Baghel, connected with the Rewah family.* 


# “T have stated that Parganah Barah was included in the Sirk4r of Bhatghora, 
on the authonty of Sir H Elhot’s Glossary; but even that work docs not contain 
much information respecting the territorial divisions connected with this Parganah, 
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Ghoré, moreover, still exists under the name of Ghoré Khas, 
on the borders of Tirohan and Chibimau. The patent above 
alluded to was issued by Alamgir in az. 1095. From about 
this period to the decline of the monarchy, Ghor4 was better 
known, and even Singrauli is said to have been added to it. 
An Amil also was established in Tiroh4n, who used to reside 
in the fort built by Basant R&i, but the whole Sirkér was 
subject to constant annexations and separations, according to 
the extension or diminution of Mahomedan influence in these 
wild parts. 

If anything were wanting to show how little this part of the 
country between the hills and the Jumna had been subdued 
by the Mahometans up to the time of Akbar, we might satisfy 
ourselves by finding the Afghan emperors attacking Kantit, 
which is said to be “a dependency of Panna.” Here, also, as 
in the case of Banda, we have another mistake respecting names, 
which we can only correct by referring to other histories of the 
same period. Briggs, in his translation of Ferishta, speaks of 


In fact, there are few parts of these Provinces regarding the early history of which 
less 1s known. In the “ Ain-1 Akbari” the gross revenues and the number of mah4ls 
in Bhatghora are merely given, the names of the mahals are not specified If Barah 
was included in this Sirkar, if must have ceased to belong to Rewah, especially if the 
latter termtory were ma’f But, at all events, after the downfall of the Emprre, it 
would seem that Barah reverted to Rewah . . . . It 1s generally believed in 
the Parganah that the Naww4b Vazfr’s authority was established there previous to the 
tame of Asafu’d-daulah, and that the Barrah Baghels, wishing to throw off their alle- 
giance to Rewah, and to secure to themselves proprietary possession, sided with the 
Nawwéb Vazir, and offered to pay a small tmbute. The Nawwab accepted this offer, 
protected them from Rewah, confirmed them mn their Zamind&ri position, and subse~ 
quently augmented the small tribute into a regular jama’. However this may be, 
there are complete accounts of the contest between Asafu’d-daulah and the Rewah 
Raja, from which 1t would seem that Barah was then for the first time fairly annexed 
to the Oudh dominions.”—-Mr. R. Temple’s Report on Barah, Sel. Rec. N W.P. 
Vol. IV. p. 412. He states m another place (p. 400) that, in 1778, when the 
Naww&b’s force, commanded by Mr. Osborne, proved victorious over the Raya, the 
Parganah was farmed out to Mr. Osborne himself, and subsequently, m 1801, ceded 
to the Britash_—B. 
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“‘Balbhaddar Ray, Raja of Kutamba, a place dependent on 
Patna,” instead of “ Kantit, dependent on Panna,” as it should 
be. Now, if Kantit was at that time dependent on Panna, even 
according to the shewing of Musulman histories, we must not be 
surprised if Chibimau, Darsenda, etc., were also little known till 
the time of ’Alamgir. 

In a Dastiru’l-’aml of the later Empire, Panna is entered 
as containing 115 Mahals, and Ahmadabad as containing nine 
Mahals, and at this time there was a specification of Parganahs, 
which we do not find in Akbar’s register. 

The “ Hadikatu’] Akalim” describes Tirohén as dependent 
on Sirkér Arail, or Tarhar (six Mahdéls); but this was at a 
period long subsequent, when Allahabad was under the Govern- 
ment of the Nawwab Wazir. 

Under all circumstances, we may perhaps consider that the 
limits which have been assigned to Ghora in the Dastir Map 
are not far wrong, but it is not easy to speak with confidence 
on the subject, as this part of the country was rarely, or never, 
visited by the Imperial generals, and we can only take advantage 
of such slight and incidental allusions as can be obtained in the 
absence of more satisfactory information. 


A term applied to as much land as can be ploughed by one 
pair of bullocks in a day.—Dehli. 

The Ghumao, however, has in many places lost its original 
meaning, and is used as a measure of land of varying extent. 
In Jalandar it is stated to be one-fifth of a bigha only, while in 
Wadin it is three-fourths of an acre. Eight kanéls make a 
ghumao, and two kanals are rather more than one bigha. 


Ghair mumkin, jG. ,:  itqafan 


Barren waste; unproductive land; not capable of cultivation 
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(contracted from kel HP ayo pak ghair mumkinw’l sard’at, iie., 
‘‘ whose cultivation is not possible’’). 


Girdawart, syloS faded 


Patroling, inspecting, going the rounds (from the Persian 
d f gird, circuit, circumference, and wy! dwardan, to bring).— 


See Girddwar. 


Grihasth, dod S 

A householder, a villager, a ryot. This word formerly indi- 
cated that stage in the life of a Brahman when he lived in a 
house discharging the ordinary duties of life; but is now applied 
to agriculturists generally, in which sense it is the equivalent of 


fa#att peasant (from Sansk. WE house, and WT domain). 


Grihasthi, ey 
Husbandry.- -From the above. 


Gola, a o WAS 

The name of a tract of country which once comprehended a 
great part of the present district of Shahjahanpur. It is said 
to have contained 1484 villages, and, before the time of the 
Rohillas, to have comprised ten Tappas. 


Haveli. Islamabad. Ayrangabad. 
268 Villages. 277 Villages. 34 Villages. 
Pilkhana. Chakidpiri. Godarna. 
70 Villages. 347 Villages. 103 Villages. 
Nagohi. Mayhwa. Mati. 
112 Vallages. 135 Villages. 139 Villages. 
Murtardabad urf Jiwan. 
103 Villages. 


Thékér Uday Singh of Pawé&in seized upon the Tappas of 
Islamabad, Jiwan, Aurangabad, and part of Haveli, and formed 
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the Parganah of Paw4in. Godarna, Nigohi, and part of Haveli 
went to form Nigohi. Bardgaon was formed from Pilkhana 
and part of Haveli. Chakidpiri and part of Majhwa went to 
form the Southern part of Piranpir; and Mati and part of 
Majhwa went to form Khotar. I have been particular in my 
enquiries respecting this Mah4l, both from its intrinsic interest 
as a “terra incognita,” and because it cannot be concealed, that 
if so many large districts have been formed from Gola, the 
«AXin-i Akbari” gives it a very inadequate area—only 24,540 
Bighas. The above sub-divisions are taken from a Zillabandi, 
dated as far back as 1119 Fasli, which is in the possession of 
the Kantngoes. It is not easy to discredit this return, and we 
must presume, as is of course highly probable, that the greater 
portion of this modern Gola must have been uncultivated in 
Akbar’s time, and that, the Northern and Eastern boundaries 
being undefined, new clearances, as they were made, were 
added to the original Mahal of Gola; so that when the Zilla- 
bandi was subsequently made, its limits had increased to an 
extent utterly inconsistent with the entry in the “Ain-i Akbari.” 
The greater portion of Khotar, and parts of Baraganw and 
Pawain, have, therefore, been excluded from the Dastir Map, 
as serving to represent more accurately the limits of Gola as 
known in Akbar’s time. 

It has been supposed that the first historical mention which 
we have of this remote region is in the “ Akbarnama,” where 
that strange madman, Kumber Diwana, is represented as ex- 
tending his ravages into Kant* Gola, until he was defeated 
by Rukn Kh4n; but it was in truth mentioned before this 
period, for it is evident that Gola is meant, when it is stated 
in Ferishta that His4mu’l Mulk was, in a.p. 1877, appointed 
to the Government of Oudh, Sambhal, and Korla. His work 
was written subsequent to the “Akbarnama,” but, in writing of 


* The name of this Mah4l is frequently coupled with Gola in old histories. 
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past times, he never adopts modern territorial divisions, and, 
therefore, there is no reason to suppose that Gola was not in 
existence in the year mentioned ;—in fact, we have positive 
proof of its existence before that period, for Ziau’d-din Barni 
distinctly mentions Gola in the reign of ’Alau’d-din Khilji, a.p. 
1296 to 1816. 

We may also be allowed to indulge in the speculation that 
Gola is perhaps mentioned by Fa-hian (4.p. 399) under the 
name of Ho-li, in the following passage of the French transla- 
tion :—‘“ En passant la riviére Heng, et se dirigeant au midi 
Vespace de trois yeou yan, on arrive a un forét nommée Ho-li.”’ 

Now, as g is changed by the Chinese traveller into h—as 
in the instance of Gang (the Ganges) into Heng,—it would be 
no extravagant supposition to conceive that Gola 1s represented 
by the forest of Ho-li, notwithstanding that its position 1s not 
very correctly represented. Indeed, all his bearings between 
the Ganges and Gogra appear to be wrong. 


Gontiya, Ls dfs 

The chief manager of a village; a Potel. In some places the 
term is applied only to Brahmans who have the management of 
villages. —Benares and Saugor. 
Gunjaish, is yr 

A Persian word signifying capacity, and applied in fiscal 
language to the capabilities of a village, particularly with refer- 
ence to a proposed increase of revenue. 


Gurdachhna, LynoS acer 
Rent-free land given to a spiritual teacher; from Guru, a 
teacher, and Dachhna, a fee or homage. 


Gurkhaf, tS arek 


The name applied to a mortgage in Bundelkhand, which is 
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attended with the peculiar condition of leaving the mortgager 
to pay three-fourths of the revenue of the mortgaged land. 


Garé batai, ses argt wate 
A division of produce previous to the threshing, effected by 


stacking the sheaves in proportionated shares; from W§T a 
sheaf.— Rohilkhand. 


Garhiband, oy ps wera 

A description of Ma’afi tenure in Bundelkhand, by which 
lands are held on paying a stipulated yearly tribute; but not 
one-fifth the amount which ought to be paid. These favourable 
terms have been made by the Garhibands themselves during the 
imbecile state of the former Government, which had not power 
or force sufficient to compel them to pay their proper quota. 
On its being demanded, they shut themselves up in their fortse— 
hence the name—and if not the stronger party, were at any 
rate sufficiently powerful to withstand any attack on the part of 
the Government. After standing a siege for weeks, the Govern- 
ment were glad to come to terms, and let them off their revenue 
for a stipulated yearly sum. The title dates from the first 
advent of the Marathas into Bundelkhand, when they found a 
large portion of the lands ceded by Chattarsal to the Peshwa, 
held by these petty Thakurs, related either by blood, or caste, 
to the numerous local Rajas, then in the country, to whom they 
were bound to pay a light quit-rent, or to perform military 
service when called upon. Some of them were younger branches 
of the reigning family, and others took advantage of the anarchy 
which followed the demise of Govind Pandit, to seize upon 
adjacent villages, and fortify them. 

When the power of the Mardthas became consolidated, they 
soon perceived that the Garhibands were difficult to deal with in 
every way; slow and irregular in their payment of revenue: 
ready to take offence at the slightest insult which they might 
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fancy had been cast on them, and capable, from their numerous 
ties of brotherhood and caste, of raising a formidable, and often 
successful, opposition to the Government, and making common 
cause whenever it was attempted to coerce even the weakest 
individual of their body. A continual struggle was therefore 
maintained between the Government and the Garhibands, which 
generally ended to the advantage of the latter; and hence we 
still find them in full occupation of the territory which they 
usurped, and from which they could not be dislodged (Public 
MSS). 


Guzashta dar, joaatay yTTATT 


A ryot who holds his lands by prescriptive right—literally, 
“from time past,” az sdlhd-t gusashtah.—W. 


Hal, Jim = Bret 


Literally, the present state. The word is used in revenue 
accounts to represent the existing state of Collections [chiefly 
those of the current year, as opposed to bakdyd Lly, those of 
past years |.—See Hal Tauzi’. 


Hala, We eTe 


An instalment of revenue.—Dehli. 


Halt, Je ert 


The Government assessment.—Debli. 


Hal tauzi’, ej Sle 
An account of Collections for the current period. 
This word is also written 4.>-5) ¢awth, in which case it would 


mean “examination.” I am unable to say which is correct, both 
are used in the same technical sense.—B. 
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Har, jo Be 

A sub-division, or part of an estate. In Saugor it means the 
cultivated space immediately round a village, which is quite 
opposed to the meaning it generally bears in the North-West, 
where it is applied to the land most distant from the site of the 
village, z.e. beyond the manjha. In Bundelkhand, and some 
other places, it signifies a tract of land, but the term in no way 
indicates separate possession of the tract designated. All the 
sharers may hold land in one Har. In the first and last sense, 
the word may be supposed to be derived from /dr, a necklace, a 
chaplet ; in the second, from harna, to tire out. However fanci- 
ful this latter derivation may be, the most unimaginative culti- 
vator in Hindustan will declare that it is so called because both 
bullocks and men get fatigued (har jdfc) before they reach it. 


Hazir zamin, urls pole =: UT fat area 
The person who becomes security for the appearance of 
another. 


Habibat, bee waa 

Articles formerly furnished gratis to men in authority, con- 
sisting of sheep, milk, eggs, blankets, hides, etc. The system 
of Habibat is not yet extinct, where European functionaries are 
negligent in the control of their establishments. 


Had, wm 
A boundary. 
Hadbandi, sdusm erat 


The settling and demarcation of boundaries. This has been 
most carefully done in the N.W.P. preliminary to the late 
Settlement. When they were not pointed out by the parties 
concerned, they were adjusted by arbitration. Wherever dis- 
putes were likely again to arise, it has been usual to bury some 
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imperishable material in the earth, according to the instructions 
of the Hindu lawgiver Manu (Chap. VIII. 249-251). “The 
persons concerned reflecting on the perpetual trespasses com- 
mitted by men here below, through ignorance of boundaries, 
should cause other land-marks to be concealed under ground. 
Large pieces of stone, bones, tails of cows, bran, ashes, potsherds, 
dried cowdung, bricks and tiles, charcoal, pebbles and sand, and 
substances of all sorts which the earth corrodes not, even in a 
long time, should be placed in jars not appearing above ground 
on the common boundary.”—See also the “ Mitékhsharé”’ on 
the same subject. 


Halbandi, esdiedd erat 


Is occasionally used in the sense of Halbarar and Halsari, q.v. 

Also a tenure in Ajaon, Sirsawah, and the North Western 
parts of Bareilly, in which a few Bighas are assigned to each 
Asami who has a plough, for the cultivation of cotton and 
Indian corn, for which he pays at the rate of one rupee per 
Bigha: for all other land in his occupation he makes payment 
in kind. 

In Kaméon, Halbandi is applied, as Jot is in the plains, to 
signify the quantity of land under cultivation by any party. 


Halka, élo = BAaT 


A village circuit. A boundary line which comprises the lands 
and dwellings of a Mauza. The word, in Arabic, literally sig- 
nifies aring. Halka, says De Sacy in a note to his “ Excerpta 
ex Abulfeda,” p. 539, “proprie est annulus. Temporibus re- 
centioribus Halka dicti sunt milites pretoriani, qui apud Sultanos 
AXgyptiorum corporis custodice inserviebant.” 


Halsari, qsyluds = - WeraTat 


Sub-division and apportionment of revenue on ploughs. The 
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assessment of a certain amount on each plough in a village. 
The word is synonymous with Halbandi and Halbarar. 


Hakk, c> Fa 

Share or right.—See Hakk Malikéna in the Printed Glossary. 
This word enters into the composition of the seven following 
articles. 


Hakk bhent, ep ice wade 

Presents frequently made half-yearly by the Malzugars to 
native officers in authority. 

Wz means “ meeting :” and the presents were made on meet- 
ing the great man who received the rent. 


Hakiyat, win = WaT TTA 
Right, share, proprietorship. 


Hakk hawaladar, jodie > 8a FaTATSTT 

Hakk Hawaladar, or correctly, Hakk-i Hawdladar, is the 
grain given to Shahnas, generally at the rate of a seer and a 
half to every maund.—Rohilkhand. 


Hakk kaminchéri, slew Ge 3 ga ara 
Hakk siyanchari, levee G> ss PR BUTTS 
Hakk thokdari, Sich G- wa araerct 


Dues and fees to Kamins, ete., derived, according to old 
custom, from the inhabitants of villages, and varying in every 
Patti, but generally equivalent to about three per cent. on the 
Government revenue.—Kamaon and GarhwéAl. 

Kamin in the plains is applied to village servants, but in 
Kamaon it is used synonymously with Birha, to signify a 
superintendent of village management, whose office is in the 
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gift of Government, and generally hereditary. Seana bears the 
same meaning in Garhwal. 


Hakk zamindari, Gsldimes G> EH AtTSTTT 
A Zamindayr’s proprietary right. 


Hariyénw, pl»  efcaia 

A division of a crop, in which the ryot retains nine, and the 
zamindar receives seven, parts. The word is derived from Har, 
a plough, because the ryot retains a ploughman’s share (one- 
eighth) more than the half. 


Harhamesh, Lined d BCeRa 

The insertion of this barbarous expression into a grant is 
considered to imply perpetuity. The literal meaning of the 
word is “every always,” te. for ever and ever. 


Hasho minhai, (dlov ao ear farrety 
That which, after being deducted, is entered in the Hashc 


and excluded from the rent-roll. The term is therefore appliec 
to rent-free, Nankar, or other assigned lands. 


aisle (ils yo plia wl, Sb 298 lee al 


See Bariz for a description of the Hasho. 


Hastobad, Ogg = EATS 

The learned translator of the Institutes of Timitr says, at 
p. 367, that the meaning of this expression is not understood 
by him. It signifies a calculation on the data of the present 
(wud “ is’) and past (O “was’’). An estimate of the assets 
of a tract of land. Also, when corrupted into Hastnabid, it 
signifies a remission granted by Zamindadrs for the portion of 
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long; and the declaration has been attended with considerable 
convenience to revenue officers, as a bigha measured by this 
yard constitutes exactly five-eighths of an acre. The several 
opinions respecting the length of the Ilahi Gaz, and the means 
instituted for determining the point, will be found given in 
detail in Thomas’s “Prinsep,” Vol. II. p. 88, and the Journal 
of the B.A.S. vol. VII. p 42.—See Kos and Bigha. 


"Tlakadar, jdaile CATATSTT 
The person who enters into engagements at the Settlement.— 
See Lumbardar, and Malguzar. 


Inglis, iS! = tarfere 


A pensioner. 


Isti’mal, jleul  wearTe 

Custom, usage. This word is employed to denote the peculi- 
arities in the use and pronunciation of Persian words which 
occur in the official documents of the courts of India. 


“TI subjoin a few notes on the Jstimd? 4 ind. Those who wish to 
study this important subject, ought to make themselves acquainted 
with the writings of Mirz4 Qatfl, entitled »lel\ Fe, vd he 
and d>\oall i; and a treatise by Anwar ’Al{ on the spelling of 
Persian words, entitled Resdlah + Imld ¢ Farsi. These works have 
been lithographed, and are easily obtainable. 

“The change in spelling, form, meaning, and construction, which an 
Arabic word, apparently without any reason, undergoes in Persian, or 
which an Arabic or a Persian word undergoes in Hindustani, is called 
wo) tagarruf. The tagarrufat of Persian words are included in the 
mys jloxs.c| s8ti’mdi + furs, the usage peculiar to the Persians, and 
the tagarrufat of the Hindustani language, and of the Persian written 
in India, in the du» Jel atv mdl + hind. A knowledge of the 
latter is of great importance, not only for those who read Persian 
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books written or printed in India, but also for every Hindustani scholar ; 
for although the Isti’mal i Hind is looked upon with suspicion by 
learned natives, we have to bear in mind that its peculiarities are 
generally adopted, and therefore correct. So at least for the Hindu- 
stani, according to the proverb <n 9 os? ple Le, 

“In its relation to Persian the Ist:’mal 1 Hind will, of course, in most 
cases, appear as something faulty; for the peculiarities may no longer 
be a natural form of development, or a ple Liz, but the result of 
ignorance, @ plulls e! 96 Lic. Nevertheless, the Isti’md4l i Hind is 
visible in every Persian book written by Indians, from the works of their 
excellent historians down to a common dinner invitation (del3l.s) of 
the daily life. Even the works of a writer like Abulfaszl, ‘‘ the great 
Munsh{,’”’ shew traces of it. Hence the truth of Mons. Garem de 
Tassy’s remark that every Persian scholar ought to be acquainted with 
Hindustani: If this be true for the Persian scholar, it 1s much more 
true for the compiler of a Persian dictionary ; for a good dictionary 
ought to be based upon a thorough knowledge of the language in all 
its forms of development, and must be a history of the language as well 
as a vocabulary. 

“ But if we only understand by Isti’mal i Hind the influence of the 
Hind{ and Hindustani upon the Persian, we would almost identify the 
term with “the usage of the Persian writers since the establishment 
of the Mogul dynasty.” This would be wrong; for the Isti’mal 1 
Hind includes peculiarities which once belonged to the Persian, as 
spoken in Persia, but which the modern Iranf, in the course of its 
progress, has entirely discarded. In early times Persian had become 
the court language of Turan, and from Turan it was carried to India 
by the waves of the Turdnian immigrants and invaders. Hence on 
the whole, the Persian of India is Tiradnian. As Latin in the Middle 
Ages, so was the Persian in Turdn, and subsequently in India the 
language of the learned. The works of the pre-classical and classical 
periods were studied and imitated, and peculiarities have thus been 
preserved which have long since disappeared in the Trani Persian. 
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The difference between the pre-classical and the modern Persian is, of 
course, not so great as between Latin and any of the Romanic lan- 
guages, because the pre-classical Persian had already attained that 
logical simplicity to which our modern European languages happily 
tend; and though representing the growth of the Persian language 
during nine centuries, 1t is scarcely greater than the difference between 
the English of Fletcher and Beaumont and the English of our century. 
The Persian language has heen compared to a bare tree, stripped of all 
tts leaves. This stripping process, however, is going on in every spoken 
language, and shews that the copious and beautiful forms of languages 
like Sanskrit, Gothic, Greek, and many modern savage languages, are as 
many illogical incumbrances. The sequences of events and the order 
of things which the imitative genius of the modern languages expresses 
by the order of the words, are expressed in the ancient languages by 
the annexation of words and particles rather than by a logical order of 
the words, as if the speaker was afraid that the hearer could only 
understand those ideas for which there was an audible equivalent. 
Whilst many are apt to look upon stripping off the leaves as a matter of 
regret, 1 would consider it as a step towards delivering the human 
mind from the fetters of form Perhaps I tread upon contestable 
ground. But a fact remains: it is this, that of all nations whose lan- 
guages are preserved to us, the Persians are the first Arians that pitched 
the tent of speech on the elevated table-land of logical thought. 

“Simplified, then, as the Persian language is, further change in termi- 
nations being impossible, the growth, as in modern English, is only 
visible in the pronunciation, the spelling and the meanings of words. 
For the study of this development a comparison of the works of the 
older writers with those of the modern, 1s essential; and as the Persian 
written and studied in India has hitherto been imitating the pre- 
classical and classical Persian of the early invaders, the importance of 
the Isti’mal i Hind is easily recognised. 

“The following pecuharities are said by native writers to be common 
to the Persian of Turan and India. 

“a, Many words end in the Tardnian Persian in <S (kaf) whilst the 
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Yranian has a (5% (gaf); as ES a kind of partridge, in Tur OS ; 
Five mishg, musk, in Tir. CStve mushk; 2&5) a tear, in Tin. 
EK eke. > a drop, in Tar, C4 9 yas Similarly, SKS» a doctor, 
ets »y jealousy, walls ete, in Tur. with a final kif. 

“$. Also in the beginning of certain words: as las, in Tur. 
LOLs (as every Muhammadan in India pronounces) ; jeS comander 
seed, in Tur. pnts. 

“This difference between the Tiranian 2S and the Irénian GS 
becomes very apparent in dictionaries arranged according to the first 
and last letters Thus in Suriri 205! stands in the ge Wo! ros 
oli CAIs, whilst in the Madér in the oj) elf pe Cel! uc. 
“>. The Tirdnian has preserved a clear distinction between the a\y 
and 4, when (Jos (6, é) and Wy, (i, f). The modern I'rdéman 
has only —+,,~« forms (i, 4). The words which have a majhul letter 
must be learned from the dictionaries ; Indian Persian grammars specity 
the cases, when the ending 5 is pronounced +» x. 

“d@. The Turdnian has in all cases preserved the &= wy. The 
Iranian has given it up in some, especially after an alif. Thus, forms 
like pauls, eel, sf Bie bot , etc., are pronounced in Irin 
mindam, rindam, tngdh, harinchi, but in India still mdndam, 
randam, etc. 

“‘e, The Térdnian never adopted the interchange of dd (9) and dzdl(.3). 

“f. Certain words are peculiar to the Turdmans. Examples— $5 he, 
for the Yranian ] > yy son, for ped 3 pw aide, for a) jb ; gy husband, 
for py i XG dawn, for pA } s\Ky evening, for els ; . 5)! for er 
a brother-in-law, pla pi Ky or i, sester-tn-law, for ww ly 


polo brother, for y\) 3 weld (pigs mother-on-law, for (4) pole; pus 
father-in-law, for .y} yt 5 y—)_pud for .} y\pi wed and Lpls to 
search, for amor; pilin 1) 5 to throw the arrow, for .os\ovl 
Vy pals prunds to ait, for .cauld  prusld to rise, for .puold) 5 jg duo 
(Gf. joy lat) yesterday, for jy wy} yrs que to swell (water), for 
wet dds wL55 js) wd ylqe to pass away (day), for 3») oped dS; 
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yt rgd to dies dah for Wend 155 Qydepuncd to sleep, for 
yates ; uty, the same as (05, eg. ey) ww ls I am thy sacri- 
Fice 3 (dees wl for wydel dy 95 5; wewils for ol; yyw 1. the 
same as Jl. to put; 2. the same as opr las to leave behwnd, e.g. 
el gdile lb yl) pam Ihave left the thing on the shelf, where due is 
a Turanian form for sle; or KUlw Vals Be | leave this house 
(ay RES) ; 8. the same as ols  ghb to dworce; 4. the same as 
orl’; Wyeks to leave behind ; ete. 

“Although several of those words do occur in Yraénian authors, yet 
we generally find them used in peculiar places, as in rhyme, where it 
was difficult to avoid them; or in order to prevent repetitions, etc. 

“The following pecuharities appear to be limited to the Persian 
spoken and written in India. 

“‘g. Words have peculiar meanings. Examples—su,.1, the same as 
ows Batrsfied ; dD y—ch uM leavings 5 ewat uy absence, for wat ; 
Js misl, a set, the same as 30); del> a (made up) coat; syd Sle, 
the same as (whS or os ed > @ sweeper ; wy) baraf, often pro- 
nounced barf, ice (for snow); Sbeld, vide Vull. Dict.; ants a flatter- 
ing title applied to cooks, tailors, etc. ; aS jams hemp, for SK 3 Aeon 
afternoon ; y\=>\ for >; Un desparring ; yxy6.s\o- a closet, for 
S98 ww, Kabul and Persia,* d&alls the royal exchequer ; 
i> yl and 2S $~ tark, the catch-word at the bottom of the page of a 
manuscript ; DS vide Vull. Dict. ; rs >, vide Vull., also board given 
to a poor student who is to teach children in return; do 1. a province, 
2. the same as ELS yo an officer in charge of a province ; dle »), the 
same as ld als >) an officer commanding a troop; <5 GT vvde Vull. ; 
alae s\ > without reason. 


* Vullers has at least half a dozen blunders m his dichonary, all arismg from his 
ignorance of the meaning of this word. Thus, under J pol , m his Corngenda IT 
p 1558, No 2, mm regione Kashmir vl, dS , 2 blunder for cyl, 5 eet 
Kashmir and Persia, also sub wy y dia dine Ip 546, 8. wipe ja 
I p. 578, ete. Now-a-days, im India, wud /g means Europe, esp. England. 
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“b. The word 4$ is pronounced ké, not 4%. This seems to be the ol 
form -S, still preserved in A\S. The Iszéfat is pronounced ¢, not 1 
and é in cases of words ending in 4, ¢g. ye jolt. khanah ¢ man 
The word slivl is pronounced slisl dddshdh, as ob pdd in Hind 
means crepitus ventris. Similarly do the Persians use the form il (i 
prick to urge on an elephant), in order to avoid the Hind. (w0\ whicl 
sounds, as Rashid{ observes, like (aS ug Other Indian pronunciation: 
are—S palk and palak, for pilk, an eyelid; ,.,\x3 fighén, the sam 
as JU, for fughdn; s\3 for spt, already observed by Abul-Faszl ir 
the Ain i Akbarf. Words of the same class as gkc ¢g sg a mistake 
= a satire, ok revelation, om exertion, have lost the jazm anc 
are pronounced afd, hafé with the J rad y's, the accent being on the 
penultima, but sa’, waht with the accent on the ultima. 

“o, Peculiar forms are Ciulow, Udvlyj, UAyk (the first and las 
occur in Abulfaszl), for slow, ax} 2}, qs, the ending ssh being 
properly restricted to nouns derived from verbs ; gle; 373 for is" oy 
acidity ; isi lus (derived from (S), for ed! humanity ; yale 
nba, or ates a groom, for Cyd les ; ; a plural a>! annah, ghosts 
bdasif a pack of cards, for dial ; ails for Wile, vide Vull. 
Say, Byer Be, (Abulfaszl), for Users tbe Call 
the ending Ss not leading to an adject. form in 3; aise and Als 40 
mongrel; &dbe wl for sdle Kewl j 45 MV for YW; al ob for ole 
a\\\, a proper noun; dey for ash; 5 CAIU for (pi; is lel 
wardrobe, for esldol> ; dale 5 fo, for bile 5 lal gq) fo 
ZEN ey; Sell oles and 83) ole for AM) Csolee an 
ded Soler ; w\,$0 for cmrly.d; ded for boy S05; Bite fo 

Sd o shop 5 yrilyo for yoly0; yt for dS a certain dish ; pots 


for pez isime pure, for eos j se) for esi lets fo 


oles ; dew for g05 Caste for E65 cp for — >. 
d. In words beginning with |, the Madd is often omitted; as j\> 
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pickles, jau\ lining,®  .ycus\ sleeve, -iu\ canvass, sdlel ready, \xacl| 
@ royal order, Ol @ distiller, for et, pel, wet, sdlel, leadl, 
AGT. ; 

e. After a long vowel we often find a vowel elided ; as .y) 31 dfrin,t 
for the Iranian dfarin ; uss) gee maulwi, for maulawt ; Soll dmadgt, 
for dmddagi;  Suty péshtdgt, for péshidagt; duals khdleah, for 
bhdligah; yo$\ dehdan,t for dshadan, 

7 a Two Sakins are avoided; as us#> -\ arjamand, for arjmand. 

““g. The Persian letters 2%, =~, Ge, are used instead of the Arabic 
ES, rd we 3 2S in palGs, ube, wwii, for uss, bs, yl ; 
ul, uv, for www! ed ; dasié for ble ; : domly for d> Lad; 

Sa for a 

““h. The Tashdid of many Arabic words falls away, as W 19) nawdb, 
for nawwdb, an (Indian Nawab); 3)J, pl. 9,0 an atom.} 

“4, The following pronunciations are very common, though generally 
prohibited in the dictionaries—,.,\,s kiuzan, autumn, for wht khazdn ; 
je dirdz,§ for the Persian dards, long; 4. shambah, and even shum- 
bah,|| Saturday, for K% shambth; oy puldw, and even Py }92, & Well-known 
dish of rice, meat, and spices, for oy paldw. The modern Persian and 
Turkish have oy pilaw. Urtyyd durwesh,¥ for daruish, a beggar ; 
Cai mumak, salt, for namah; .yeSsi numbin, adj., for namakin ; »\ Fs 


* Entered by Vullers as Persian. It 1s Indian. 

¢ So in many Persian Dictionaries written by Indians. 

{ There 1s a curious mistake in Vull. Dict I. p 378. Burhan, whom Vullers 
copies, has | adel bw ab Cot d y dads sreay suds ; but Vullers does 
not observe that glog, and c«9\ yo (the Indian printer of the Burhan left out the 
Tashdid) are synonymous, reads wis for the A. L295 )) , and translates cansties 
in antervore capites ! 

§ Vull. also has dirdz, although Burhan gives clearly js Ly wi namdz, 

| Vull also has date panyshambah, I. 375, b., and dans buss sthshambah, II. 


p. 354, whilst mn other places he has correctly shambth. 
@ Adopted by some Indian Dicts., as the Ghias, on a mistaken etymology. 
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gawéh, a witness, for s\ As guwah ; of girah, @ knot, for girth; yydye 
masdir, wages, for musdir ; d2\S Ldghids, paper, for M218 Ldghads. 

“%. A great number of Arabic words are universally pronounced 
wrongly in India; as dels qil’ah, a fort, for gal’ah; weeks gatamat, 
the resurrection, for giydmat ; Aela5 gat’ah, for git’ah; (were 'uris, a 
bride, for ’arus ; y= hijr, separation, for hajr ; = ’4j2, weakness, for 
ays; > -y ryd, hope, for raja ; lai fizd, space, for fasd ; ls yy Paz 
contentment, for rizd; Was yb, a pocket, for yarb; “ole ghards, 
for ghids, help; wht shahdb, for shihdb, a meteor; Was ’ugmat, 
chastity, for ¢¢mat ; ye manga’, for mauqu’ ; pyre Mausam, & Beason, 
for mausim; drs hhimah, a tent, for khaimah; wcle shud’ at, 
bravery, for shajd’at; sles hiumdgat, for hamdgat, folly; yy.03 
gacir, a fault, for gugir; wae ’agibat, for ’ugibat, punishment ; 
Leena hashmat, pomp, for hishmat; wes jinnat, paradise, for 
jannat. 

“7 Peculiar spellings ; as pleo;! for pla}! : yy for Wwe 5 ge 
for w92). Proper nouns are often written together, as , for 
ue wee. Similarly, Jools for Joretle; isle aly) *Lasl* 
for dle als) “Ls wy! : pce for 9 Jats consisting of ; — D pci" 
for bos pein st Leer) Rac, soesils, is, sd, for Ww 75 st, 
ds 5d, etc. Reversely, bails, ln_dgaol., for ile, Len gh arls, 
Also, Lge for Jue; psy happy, for ej khurram ; ey for 
Saas forms; as sic yo, lS, wolys books, for 
Laks ; Ale) wire for Sls 63-0; (2 ,* mucharrab, greasy i 
jas} éL} 5, as we say, the strast of Bab el Mandeb; dw p> firtsad, 
for dan, he sends; Was gulf for Jus gufl, a lock; qi for dab ; 
ydilge jl, Hind. baw jl, for o§ jli.”—From an Article by 
Mr. Blochmann, on “Contributions to Persian Lexicography,” in 
J.A.S.B. Vol. XXXVII. Part I. p. 32.—B. 
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Ttlak, Glkl ewer 

The term is applied to the office and records of Dastaks 
(demand, or summons), and Talabana (fees for the service of 
processes). It literally means freeing, liberating; and it is 
therefore difficult to say why it is so applied in revenue accounts ; 
except it may be in the sense of forwarding, issuing, striking off. 


Itlak navis, up Gl eae aate 


The person who keeps the Dastak accounts. 


Jaedad, syle wee 

Jéedad signifies a place; employment; also, assets, funds, 
resources. It signifies likewise the ability of any district or 
province in respect to its revenue; an assignment on land for 
the maintenance of troops, or of an establishment. 

Jaedad now generally means, at least in Behar, landed pro- 
perty generally, also the crops as they stand. 


Jeth raviyat, wucdde> ts Cra 

The head ryot who conducts the village business, and acts as 
Chaudhari of the village; from Sanskrit yeshtha, eldest, chief. 
The meaning is correctly given in the Printed Glossary. Where 
there is a Mukaddam, the Jeth-ryot ranks below him, and is 
often known by the name of Chukaddam; but it is most usual 
to consider Mukaddam, Jeth-ryot, Mahton, Mukhya, Mahetya, 
and Basit as synonymous terms. 


Jewan* birt, wy Baa fad 
A stipend allowed to the family of an old deceased servant.— 
Eastern Oudh and Benares.—See Birt. 


Jhansa, Luke Tat 
An assessment formed without specific ground, and only by 


* From HAT sewnd, to eat, a word of the Bhoypun dialect.—B. 
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general estimate.—Saugor. The word is, perhaps, derived from 
jhansnd, to cozen, to flatter, to deceive. 


Jhundi, a5 - 

A clump of grass. It is also applied in Dehli, as Khewat is 
elsewhere, to signify the amount due from each sharer in a 
Bhayachara estate. 


Jins-i-k4mil, eS onus farearfze 
First-rate crops. The best crop that a field can produce. 


Jinswar, aor = Farreranet 


(A statement) relative to crops.—See Jamabandi. 


Jiziya, a> = farfaret 

A tax on infidels. Applied in Saugor to a house-tax on the 
inhabitants of towns not engaged in tillage, which is also called 
Pandri, g.v.—See Jazea. 

J tila, d) 9 WaT 

A tract of land containing four Ali, or sixteen Bisis.—Garhwal 
and Kaméon.—See Bisi. 

“In Garhwal, as in Kaméon, there are numerous denomina- 
tions of land, but the Jula was, and is, the chicf measure, diffcr- 
ing In value according to local usage, and the various classes of 
landholders, but in every instance exceeding in quantity one 
Bisi, and measurable by it.” —Garhwa4l Settlement Report. 


Jama’, > 86a 
The whole; total; revenue generally, and the Government 
demand in particular; amount assessed. 


Jama’ bandi, “scien waTaet 
A village rent-roll. A statement of the rents fixed on every 


field in the township. In Madras it signifies the annual settle- 
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ment of the revenue, and bears this meaning in the Printed 
Glossary. 

The term is very comprehensive, and, indeed, admits of so 
many meanings, that it is found to change, so as to accommo- 
date itself to the prevalent system of revenue management. 
About fifteen years ago, a Jama’bandi was most commonly known 
as a daul, or estimate, on which to base an assessment. It is 
now applied chiefly to the annual rent-roll furnished by the 
village accountants. It is also used variously in villages, as 
well asin Government records. Jinswar Jama’bandi, for instance, 
is usually a detailed statement of the rent levied upon each kind 
of crop. In Brij it is more specially applied to a kind of tenure 
found in parts of that tract.* 


Jama’ jharti, er Eee FAT wat 
A statement of receipts and expenditure. Periodical account 
of either cash or grain.—Saugor. 


Jama’ kharch, ¢teer wal aq 


Debit and credit. Cash account. 


Jama’ wasil baki, ust Jelere wat afer sat 
An account of the revenue of Government, with entries of 
payments and arrears. 


Jamnauta, Gato = OTATST 
Jamnautya, Liaw sMatfrar 


A certain consideration given to a Zamin, or security ; gene- 
rally amounting to about five per cent.T 


* The Jama’bandi in the Provinces under perpetual settlement 1s a very lengthy 
statement of each ryot’s holding, his rent and other dues, the amounts paid, remitted, 
or due, and many other particulars. It 1s, in fact, the rent-roll of a whole village.—B. 


+ A Hindi derivative from the Arabic ures. 
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Jamog, SS | WATT 
Transfer of liabilities by mutual consent. A conditional 
mortgage.—Benares, Eastern Oudh, and Lower Doab. 


Jamogdar, SS WATSTT 


A person who lends a landed proprietor a sum of moncy, and 
recovers that money from the Ryots.—Benares, k. Oudh, and 
Lower Doab. 


Jarib, wwe a8 

A measuring chain or rope. Before Akbar’s time it was a 
rope. He directed it should be made of bamboo with iron joints, 
as the rope was subject to the influence of the weather. In our 
survey measurements we use a chain. A Jarib contains sixty 
Gaz, or twenty Gathas, and in the standard measurement of the 
Upper Provinces, is equal to five chains of eleven yards, cach 
chain being equal to four Gathas. A square of one Jarib is a 
Bigha. ‘Till the new system of survey was established, it was 
usual to measure lands paying revenue to Government with only 
eighteen knots of the Jarib, which was effected by bringing two 
knots over the shoulder of the measurer to his waist. Rent-free 
land was measured with the entire Jarib of twenty knots. 

A Jarib, in Hebrew and Arabic, signified originally only a 
measure of capacity, equal to four Kafiz, or 384 Mad, and in 
course of time came to signify the portion of land which required 
as much to sow it as a Jarib would contain (Asasa-l-lughat). 
The Patha and Nali of Garhwal and Kamaon have a similar 
origin—See Bisi. This use of the term must have altered 
before the reign of Timur, for in the Institutes we have the 
following injunction, which is evidently the foundation of 
Akbar’s division of soil into three classes : 


a dat he ly Soh Cer yg deyled Carer gem 9 aye 9 Sy! 
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Maw? ear ys CL Vege Gee 9 sly 99 |) page ed 
L% 00 Ogee gence dagly woh pled yor |) cinad y pS Iriinad y 

pL Je 
Jaziya, do fsa 

From the Arabic \;> subjugation ; conquest ; compensation. 
A capitation tax levied by the Muhammadans on their subjects 
of another faith. The correct word is Jizyat, but it seems usual 
in Hindistan to pronounce the word Jazya.—See Jazziah, 
Jezia, and Jaizeyeh in the Printed Glossary. 

From the passage quoted from the“ Ain-i Akbari,”’in the article 
Altamgha, it appears that the Khalifa Umar laid an annual tax 
upon every one who was not of the Muhammadan religion. A 
person of high condition paid forty-eight dirhams, one of 
moderate means twenty-four, and one in an inferior station 
twelve dirhams.—See ‘“ Hedaya,” Book IX., cap. ii. and viii. 

It does not exactly appear when this tax was instituted in 
India. Tod (‘‘ Annals of Rajasthan,” vol. i. p. 403) thinks 
it was imposed by Babar in leu of the Tamgha which he 
solemnly renounced on the field of battle, after the victory 
which gave him the crown of India; but we read of it long 
before this, for as early as the time of Ald-ud-din, only a 
century after the final subjugation of Hindustan, we find it 
spoken of as an established tax. Thus, in the dialogue recorded 
by Zidu’d-din Barni and Ferishta, between that tyrant and 
Kazi Mughis-ud-din, we read, “From what description of 
Hindis is it lawful to exact obedience and tribute?” To which 
the obsequious Kazi replies, “The Imam Hanif says that the 
Jazya, or as heavy a tribute as they can bear, may be imposed 
instead of death on infidels, and it is commanded that the Jazya 
and Khiraj be exacted to the uttermost farthing, in order that 
the punishment may approach as near as possible to death.” 
“You may perceive,” replied the king, “that, without reading 
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learned books, I am in the habit of putting in practice that 
which has been enjoined by the prophet.” 

But it would appear that up to the time of Firoz Shah, 
Brahmins were exempted from the tax, for in a very interesting 
chapter of Shams-i-Siraj’s work we find that monarch imposing 
it for the first time on this influential class. 


Ayer Bdgtaad Ase WNL; Ail jh deel) yaitiny upblles Wye jo 

BND dy > Ugh as5\b on! ists ge oy 238 wiles lin! 
Glin 9 end *be perm a conde pads ols jad lb. 
Lhe yl S sdedleo ltl pg raulS pune dyd alGay ty loeb 
cylalycs Vy cobept belle y LS NS AOh Lees jf 59,0 slaw Ghd 

OAS Ney ail aye solar AST Ulta! » rayjy elie wll 
dysom lbs i) Syl wl re lial » Ta, wl iS scm 


“In the time of the former Sultans certainly the Jazya was 
not taken from the tribe of thread-wearers (Brahmins), their 
Jazya was remitted, and at no time has this tribe ever paid 
Jazya to any one. Sultén Firoz Shah, by the divine guidance, 
collected all the Ulemaé and Shaikhs into his darbar, and repre- 
sented to them that this was a common fault into which all his 
predecessors had fallen, being misled by their servants, who were 
negligent and did not inform them of the omission, and that 
now as the thread-wearers were the chief of the infidels, they 
were the first from whom Jazya should be levied.” 

On this occasion, which was so much at variance with his 
usual spirit of conciliation, the Brahmins thronged him in his 
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dat) Arm syd CL Vyrges Geary sly 90) ply Gear 
CK, 90 Op peter degly wel joel yo |) cinad y pd Vritnad y 

Bink Sle 
Jazlya, dys = fae 

From the Arabic |;> subjugation; conquest ; compensation. 
A capitation tax levied by the Muhammadans on their subjects 
of another faith. The correct word is Jizyat, but it seems usual 
in Hindustan to pronounce the word Jazya.—See Jazziah, 
Jezia, and Jaizeyeh in the Printed Glossary. 

From the passage quoted from the “ Ain-i Akbari,’’ in the article 
Altamgha, it appears that the Khalifa Umar laid an annual tax 
upon every one who was not of the Muhammadan religion. A 
person of high condition paid forty-eight dirhams, one of 
moderate means twenty-four, and one in an inferior station 
twelve dirhams.—See “ Hedaya,” Book IX., cap. ii. and viii. 

It does not exactly appear when this tax was instituted in 
India. Tod (‘Annals of Rajasthan,” vol. i. p. 403) thinks 
it was imposed by Babar in heu of the Tamgha which he 
solemnly renounced on the field of battle, after the victory 
which gave him the crown of India; but we read of it long 
before this, for as early as the time of Ala-ud-din, only a 
century after the final subjugation of Hindustan, we find it 
spoken of as an established tax. Thus, in the dialogue recorded 
by Ziéu’d-din Barni and Ferishta, between that tyrant and 
Kazi Mughis-ud-din, we read, “From what description of 
Hindis is it lawful to exact obedience and tribute?”’? To which 
the obsequious Kazi replies, ‘The Imam Hanif says that the 
Jazya, or as heavy a tribute as they can bear, may be imposed 
instead of death on infidels, and 1t is commanded that the Jazya 
and Khiraj be exacted to the uttermost farthing, in order that 
the punishment may approach as near as possible to death.” 
“You may perceive,” replied the king, “ that, without reading 
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learned books, I am in the habit of putting in practice that 
which has been enjoined by the prophet.” 

But it would appear that up to the time of Firoz Shah, 
Brahmins were exempted from the tax, for in a very interesting 
chapter of Shams-i-Siraj’s work we find that monarch imposing 
it for the first time on this influential class. 


Ayjer Bdecand Ay sor Nb; Ail jV all pains ble Me 50 y 
BNO aye guy ab oul Cay gd op 038 Liles Glee 
Giles y slog ele peter All open ciadyy abd job lhl 
Lhe wl S sdudls, jbayt Ue BOILS pte dgd Fay by hoe 
IS capt yd SF RAS poldles 4 deus dyer sloyb; dail jh aS salesl ple 
lays lyp dobept bald y GhS 1 AG) eee fl 19,65 laws Gd 
aS jlylj Mlb wy sti alET Lltal » sayjy edie alh 
dase lbs GV Syl col Jarune ltl py VHS y ait 8S spe 
loo colees dh 


“In the time of the former Sultans certainly the Jazya was 
not taken from the tribe of thread-wearers (Brahmins), their 
Jazya was remitted, and at no time has this tmbe ever paid 
Jazya to any one. Sultan Firoz Shah, by the divine guidance, 
collected all the Ulem4é and Shaikhs into his darbar, and repre- 
sented to them that this was a common fault into which all his 
predecessors had fallen, being misled by their servants, who were 
negligent and did not inform them of the omission, and that 
now as the thread-wearers were the chief of the infidels, they 
were the first from whom Jazya should be levied.” 

On this occasion, which was so much at variance with his 
usual spirit of conciliation, the Brahmins thronged him in his 
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hunting-palace, and threatened to burn themselves alive before 
him; and at last were only dissuaded from their purpose by 
the other Hindds of Dehli taking upon themselves to pay the 
Jazya of the Brahmins. In his time, the highest class of 
Hindis was rated at forty, the second at twenty, and the third 
at ten Tankas per head; and these remonstrances had the effect 
of inducing the king to admit the Brahmins to the favorable 
terms of the lowest class. 

After the death of Ratan Chand, the capitation tax was once 
more levied, as it is stated in the Taw4rikh-i Muhammad Shahi 
to have been again repealed by Muhammad Shah, at the inter- 
cession of Maharaja Jay Singh and Girdhar Bahadur. 

Since that period, no Emperor was possessed of sufficient 
authority to enforce the Jazya, and this odious tax became 
extinct for ever; but not till it had operated as one of the most 
effectual causes of the decline of the Muhammadan power, by 
alienating the affections of the Hindi population, which the 
early Moghul Emperors had courted, and in some measure 
obtained. 

We again learn that it was enforced with great severity in 
the time of Behlol and Sekander Lodi, which was perhaps no 
inconsiderable cause of the facility with which the empire was 
wrested from the hands of that family. 

The tax was abolished by Akbar in the ninth year of his 
reign, and was not imposed again till the twenty-second of 
Aurangzeb, who with his wonted intolerance, directed that its 
levy should be attended with every circumstance of contumely 
which his ingenuity could devise. 

A passage in the Zubdatu’l Akhb4rat states that he ordered 
that the Jazya should be brought to the collector by the payer 
himself and on foot, and that the collector should sit, while the 
payer stood, the collector should put his hand over that of the 
payer and lift the money out of it, and that the tax must not be 
sent to a collector by a messenger, but brought in person. The 
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rich were to pay the whole year’s tax in one instalment, and 
the middle classes in two, the poorer in four. The Jazya is 
remitted on conversion to Islam or death. 

It was at this time that admirable letter is said to have been 
written which is ascribed by Orme to Jaswant Singh, by Tod 
to Rana Raj Singh, and by the Mahrattas to Sevaji (Grant Duff, 
vol. i. p. 219, and Elphinstone’s India, vol. ii. p. 458). Stewart 
(Hist. Bengal, p. 308) says that Shaista Khan, in a.p. 1679-80, 
enforced the Jazya in Bengal at the rate of 63 per 1000 on all 
property, and that Christians paid one and a half per cent. 
additional duty on their commerce. The sick, lame, and blind 
were excused. 

From this period it appears to have been regularly levied, 
and with particular severity in the time of Farrukhsir (in 
consequence of the appointment of Indyat Ullah as financial 
minister, who had been secretary to the bigoted Aurangzeb), 
until the time of Rafiu’d-darjat, when the Barha Sayyids 
abolished it, and the Hindus again recovered their conse- 
quence, Rattan Chand, a Hindi, being appointed financial 
minister, and being possessed even of such influence, as to 
be empowered to nominate the Mohamedan Kazis of the Pro- 
vinces.* 


Kida Bigha, (Oy taf geratterer 

A Bigha measured after a curious fashion in some of the 
Eastern parts of Rohlkhand. The Malguzar measures the 
breadth by the rope, or by the ordinary Kadams (steps), and 
then the cultivator, running by springs as great a space each 
time as he can stretch, measures the length: each spring being 
counted halfa Kadam. The result is the area. The Bigha of 
this mode of measurement varies from 2} to 34 Kachha Bigha. 


® Colonel Galloway (Law and Constit. of India, p. 27), states this on the authority 
of Fenshta: but Ferishta died more than a century before this period. 
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The meaning of the words is a Bigha measured by leaps, from 
Gos Kidné, to jump. 

There is another curious Bigha of these parts, measured by 
the paces of a woman eight months gone with child. 


Kos, ws ae 

The itinerary measure of India, of which the precise value 
has been much disputed, chiefly on account of the difficulties 
which attend the determination of the exact length of the Gaz, 
oryard. The “Ain-i Akbari” lays down distinctly that the Kos 
consists of 100 cords (WL tandb), each cord of 50 Gaz; also 
of 400 poles (wl bans), each of 123 Gaz: either of which 
will give to the Kos the length of 5000 Gaz. The following 
particulars relative to the distances between the old Minars, or 
Kos pillars, may be interesting, and may be considered to afford 
an approximately correct means of ascertaining the true stan- 


dard. 


Road distance in Durect distance 


English yards in ditto. 

Octagonal Minar to Nurelah in Delhi 4,513 4,489 
Minar between Nurelah and Shapirgaérhi 4,554 4,401 
Minar opposite Alipar 4,582 4,379 
Minar opposite Siraspir ... 4,579 4,578 
Ruins of Minar opposite to Shalinae, 4,610 4,591 
Average... 4,558 4,487 


Length of the Kos = 2 miles 4 ee 158 yards. 

It is important to observe that the length of the ahi Gaz 
deduced from these measurements is 32.88, inches, showing 
how very nearly correct is the length of 33 inches assumed by 
the British Government (See Ilahi Gaz). 

The measurements taken to the South of Dehli, between the 
Minars in the Muttra district, closely correspond. Out of twelve 
distances it is found that eight give 2m. 4fur. 19p. 1 yard, 
three give 2m. 4 fur. 25p. S8yards, and one gives 2m. 4 fur. 
38 p. 2 yards. 
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It may be proper to remark that it is frequently supposed 
that the Minars are set up every two Kos, and that the Kos con- 
tained 2,500 yards; but the “Ain-i Akbari” appears sufficiently 
explicit on the point. The same work gives the values of the 
local Kos. It says, the Guzerat Kos is the greatest distance at 
which the ordinary lowing of a cow can be heard, which is 
determined to be 50 J4ribs, or 15,000 Gaz. This Kos resembles 
the Chinese lih, z.e. the distance which can be attained by a 
man’s voice exerted in a plain surface, and in calm weather 
Another in Bengal is estimated by plucking a green leaf, and 
walking with it till it is dry. Another is measured by a hundred 
steps made by a woman carrying a jar of water on her head, and 
a child in her arms. All these are very indefinite standards. 

The same may be remarked of the Oriental mil, as well as 
the European mile and league. The two former evidently 
derive their name from the Roman mi/hare, and the difference 
of their value in different places proves that the mere name was 
borrowed, without any reference to its etymological signification. 
According to the ‘“‘Kamoos,” the Oriental mil is a lax and 
vague measure, but it has been considered by Dr. Lee to be to 
the English one, as 139 to 112. 

Kos is an Indian word: the equivalent word in Persian is 
Karoh, the same as the Sanskrit Krosa, of which four go to the 
yojan ; about the precise value of which different opinions are 
held. Bopp (“ Nalus,” p. 218) says it 1s equal to eight English 
miles. Professor Wilson (“Sanskrit Dictionary,” p. 689) esti- 
mates it at nine miles, and says other computations make it 
about five miles, or even no more than four miles and a half, 
and, in his commentary on the Chinese travels, estimates it 
at no higher than four. But these travels enable us to fix the 
distance with tolerable precision. By following Fa-Hian’s route 
between places of which the identity is beyond question, as 
between Muttra and Kanouj, and between Patna and Benares, 
we find the yojan in his time to be as nearly as possible seven 
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English miles; and this agrees much better with what we find 
the yojan to be, if we resolve it into its component parts. Hight 
barley-corns equal a finger, twenty-four fingers equal a Dand, 
one thousand Dands equal one Krosa, and four Krosa one Yojan. 
Now, estimating the fingers’ breadth at eight barley-corns, this 
makes the yojan equal to six miles, one hundred and six yards 
and two feet.* 


Kror, SETS 

Ten millions. The names of the higher numbers are thus 
given in the “ Zubdatu’l Kawaénin.” 100 Kror=1 Arab. 100 
Arab=1 Kharab. 100 Kharab==1 Nil. 100 Nil=1 Padam. 
100 Padam=1 Sankh. 100Sankh—=1 Ald. 100 Ald==1 Ank 
100 Ank = 1 Padha. 

The three last names are rarely met with in other account 
books, but Colebrooke (Hindi Algebra, p. 4) assigns names to 
seventeen orders of superior units in the decimal scale, ending 
with Parardha. In one work, the name of which I cannot now 


7 WNT: In Bohthngk and Roth two definitions are given One 1s=1000 dandas 
= 4000 hastas= 7 yoyana, the other =2000 dandas = 8000 hastas, but still = 3 yojana, 
showing that the values of the danda and hasta were undefined 

The actual kos of the present day in India 1s equal to two English miles mn most 
places, but in the Panjab 1t 1s seldom more than a mile and a half or a mile and one- 
third. The further east the longer the kos, so that in Bengal 1¢ exceeds two mules, 
and I am told that mm Bundelkhand 1¢ 1s as much as four miles. In Bah&r and 
Gorakhpdr, and many other parts of India, there 1s also a kacha kos, which 1s not 
much more than a mile, and sometimes even less 

The calculations in the text are not exact. The table should stand apparently— 

8 barley-corns = 1 finger. 

6 fingers ...... = 1 hasta or hand (which 1s omitted in the text). 

4 hastas ...... = 1 danda or rod. 

1000 dandas...... = 1 kos. 

4 KOS ..ecscese = 1 yojan. 
The other computation makes 8 hastas = 1 danda. It 1s probable that the lower 
amount of 4 hastas to the danda represents the kach& kos so prevalent in India, and 
the larger, the pakk& or official kos The same double system of pakk& and kach& 
pervades all the weights and measures of India.—B, 
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remember, the grades in the ascending scale are carried much 
higher, and the names differ in some respects from those of 
Colebrooke. Thus 100 Sankh—=1 Udpada. 100 Udpada — 
1 Maha Udpada. 100 Maha Udpada=1 Jald. 100 Jald= 
1 Madh. 100 Madh=1 Pardrdha. 100 Parérdha=1 Ant. 
100 Ant==1 Maha-ant. 100 Maha-ant—1 Shisht. 100 Shisht 
==1 Singhar. 100 Singhar==1 Maha-singhar. 100 Maha- 
singhar—=1 Adant-singhar, which in numerals amounts to 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. But 
it is evident that this advance should have been made by tens, 
and not by hundreds; by which the numerals would be reduced 
to twenty-four places—100,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. This 
luxury of names for numbers is without example in any other 
language, ancient or modern, and implies a familiarity with 
their classification according to the decimal scale which could 
only arise from some very perfect system of numeration; at a 
period, moreover, when the most scientific people of the Western 
world were incapable by any refinement of arithmetical notation 
of expressing numbers beyond one hundred millions.—See “‘ Enc. 
Metrop.” Arithmetic (12), and “Vishnu Purana,” p. 6381. 


Karori, Sis ETE 

When Akbar introduced his revenue reforms, he appointed 
a collector for every Karori of Dams (ze. 2,50,000 Rs.) whom 
he designated by the title of Amil, or Amilguzar, and to that 
functionary the instructions are directed in the “ Ain-i Akbari,” 
the designation of Karori being of subsequent introduction. 
This sum, which was placed under his management, agrees with 
the amount at present established under the resolutions of 
Government, dated 30th October, 1837, as that which should 
form the charge of a Tahsildar. 

A Karori, however, on his first appointment had somewhat 
more power than is invested in our Tahsildars. He received 
eight per cent. on the amount of his collections, besides per- 
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quisites: he was directed to see that lands were not suffered to 
fall out of cultivation ; to scrutinise the rent-free grants; to 
report upon the condition of the Jagirdars, and of the subjects 
generally in his neighbourhood; to forward an account of all 
remarkable occurrences ; and to perform the duties of kotwal, if 
none were appointed within his jurisdiction; and whenever, on 
account of drought or other calamity, he thought it advisable to 
depute any one for local enquiries, he could avail himself of the 
services of the Amin of the Sibah. This system lasted till 
A.D. 1639, in the reign of the Emperor Shah Jahan, when his 
minister, Islam Khan, deputed a separate Amin to every 
Parganah for the purpose of fixing the Jama, and the Karori 
was left in charge of the collections, to which the duties of 
Faujdar were added, with an allowance of ten per cent. on 
the collections. But it was found that the powers of the 
Faujdar and Karori were too great to be united in one person, 
and to check the abuses which began to be prevalent, Rai 
Rayan Jiswant Ram, the Peshkar of Islam Khan, suspended 
for a time the power of the Karoris, and appointed subordinate 
collectors for each village, who were ordered to take exact 
account of the collections of the Karoris, and the purposes to 
which they had been applied, to check all the fraudulent 
exactions of which they and their dependents had been guilty, 
and to resume all the extra cesses which they had illegally 
demanded from the people. 

When that excellent minister Sa’dullah Khan succeeded 
Islam Khan, he combined the duties of Amin and Faujdar in 
one person, and appointed him superintendent of a Chakla of 
several Parganahs (see Chakla) ; and placing the Karori entirely 
under his orders, established five per cent. on the collections 
as the amount of the Karori’s allowance, and of this, one per 
cent. was subsequently deducted. The business.of assessment 
and settlement was left entirely to the Amin—with that the 
Karori had no concern, but it was his business to encourage 
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agriculture, to make advances, station watchmen over the ripen- 
ing crops, and report when any indulgence and leniency appeared 
expedient. 

This system lasted during the time of Aurangzeb, and till the 
dissolution of the empire. 

The following extract, taken from the patent of the Amin- 
Faujdar, written at the beginning of last century (the title 
* \Gs ls proves that the document is subscquent to Auran- 
zeb’s reign), will show how much the power of the Karori 
had declined since his original appointment. 


BU ble, op owas Hopam nye 9 y Sem dew fl] ay} 
4S Se ears dy ysl days S aly 209 L590 ooh 
dos 9 ddyTyo ea a yt Spey U Cuad yd WTO Gore 
gpdale SLb WOT ath sas slpsu bey At Vis d Kcgler Menace 
gh Cals gh Slat Qype S 98 Sle JL pyjp ile 
O99 bale dal wl > sy 8 aS Op IG bhsal , Dads lgcs 
WH My Gl degre 
* % * * * * * 
ae bat 598 Seastll Go dary jl nee dae) cnby 


* The lakabs or titles of honour of the six greatest Mughal Emperors are as 
follows — 


BABAR .....008 AD. 1526 .. .. Lgl lhe Cyasge 3 oss Firdaus Makéni. 
Humiytn ....... 1580 eevee oat Wenn ceeeee Jinnat Asténi 
AKBAR wes. wee » 1656 ley) ie on + “Arsh Ashyént. 
JAHANGER ...000.0- 1605 oss Pie Ce ee Junnat Maként. 
Sufusauin..., 1627 ...... lst Cys dd cesses Firdaus Ashy&ni. 
AURANGZEB ... .. 1658 ose. idl aS dese Khuld Makani. 


They are always mentioned after death by these titles in official and literary docu- 
ments.—See J.A.S.B. Vol. XXXVII. Part I. p. 39.—B. 
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sate yd Shell GU S wld prey Jolo autle Cigige aT 
aj Mate jycin deus Cry ly Ielle y at aalys Let Loy 
ML dee Ny C5590 dycd Grodmady dary Seg OS csgled 5 Uli 
Ly aalj a5 A by Jpasll Go algih ay yan 5) aS 

wy os Site Jaca’ jl 

“And as to the money which is still owing by the ryots 
from the forty-second year of his late majesty’s reign, the 
Karori is charged to collect at every harvest five per cent. in 
excess of the present jama’, according to assessment until the 
whole be collected ; and the sums which were allowed to the 
ryots under the head of “takavi” in the past year are to be 
realised, together with the arrears of the said year, at the first 
audit. In case of negligence he will be held responsible, and 
let him beware of venturing to collect any sum on account 
of village expenses, or under any head prohibited by the 
government,” 

“ And according to the sablahed is the Karor! may keep 
back one per cent. as his hakku’l tahsil (z.e. his fee or allowance 
for collecting) but must enter it in his accounts under the head 
of jama’, and credit will be allowed him subsequently to that 
extent; and the rest that he shall collect under his majesty’s 
warrant under the heads of takévi and arrears is granted to him 
as salary ; if it do not amount to what he is entitled to, he may 


make good the deficiency out of the collections for the current 
year.’’* 


Kachwansi, consi! pe TITS 
The twentieth part of a Tiswansi, of which twenty go to a 


* The second passage I have translated freely, as 1t appears to have been incorrectly 
copied or carelessly worded by the onginal scribe, or both I think, however, I have 
succeeded in catchihg the general import. The document itself 1s not in my posses- 
sion, and no clue to its whereabouts 1s given by the author.—B. 
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Biswansi. The twentieth part of a Kachwansi is an Unwansi, 
or Nanwansi. The word Kachwansi is rarely used in account 
books ; the more usual denomination is Pitwansi. But it must 
be confessed that great difference of opinion prevails respecting 
these fractions. It 1s even sometimes stated that a Kachwansi 
is the twentieth part of a Biswansi, but as these denominations 
were, even under native governments, rarely used in practice, 
and are now less used than ever, it 1s a matter of little conse- 
quence what precise value is attached to them. 


Sirkar, Se = ATATT 

This word is more correctly spelt Sirkar, but is more familiar 
to Europeans as Circar, in consequence, perhaps, of the geogra- 
phical division of the Northern Sukars being so written. In 
other parts of this Supplement it will appear as Sirkar. 

A Sirkar is a sub-division of a Sabah. The North Western 
Provinces, excluding the Saugor and Nerbudda territorics, com- 
prise no complete Subah, but only portions of the four Sibahs 
of Agra, Allahabad, Dehli and Oudh. Each Sibah is divided 
into a certain number of Sirkars, and each Sirkér into Par- 
ganahs or Mehals (which are used as equivalent expressions), 
and the Parganahs again are aggregated into Dasturs or districts ; 
and as the Parganahs of the same Dastur are of course always 
contiguous, the Dastuir statement in old registers, if copied with 
any regard to correctness, frequently forms a very important 
means of the verification of doubtful names. 

Sabah is an Arabic word, signifying a heap of money, or a 
granary. Sirkar is literally a chief, a supervisor. Dastur 
besides signifying a rule is also a minister, a munshi; Parganah 
means tax-paying land : 


‘ ¢ ¢ e e 6 ® r) 
05 rot aus 3 he ijl & wy, uy aS, 
It is strange that the “Burhan-i K4ti’,” while giving this 
Hindustani meaning, does not speak of it also as a sub-division 
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of a province, for it is so given in the older lexicons, as for 
instance in the “ Farhang-i Jahangiri;” and though it is omitted 
in the “ Farhang-i Ibrahimi,” the word was undoubtedly in use in 
the time of that compilation, being not only found in the almost 
contemporary memoirs of Baber, but in the “ Tabakat-i Nasiri,” 
and the “ Fatuh4t-i Firozshahi” (in which we find that about 
A.D. 1350, there were fifty-two imperial Parganahs in the 
Doab), and even on an inscription dated a.p. 1210, discovered 
at Piplianagar in Bhopal (“ Jour. A.S. Bengal,” Vol. V. p. 377). 

The other words do not appear to have been in use till intro- 
duced by the Moghuls, nor do any of them appear to be used 
in similar senses in foreign countries, except Sirkar, which is 
stated in the “ Chiragh-i Hidayat” to be used in Western Asia 
also, in the sense of a territorial sub-division, the authority 
quoted being the translation of the “ Mujalis-ul Nufais.”’ 

The words used before Akbar’s time to represent tracts of 
country larger than a Parganah, were Shakk ,35, Khitta éas, 
"Arsa doc, Didar hy, Vildyat ~wJ,, and Ikté’ ¢ las}, but the 
latter was generally, though not always, applied when the land 
was assigned for the support of the nobility, or their contingents, 
and the presiding officer was called Mukta or Iktadar. Thus, 
in the early historical writers before the close of the fourteenth 
century, we find Shakk-i Saémdnah, Khitta-1 Oudh, Arsa-i 
Gorakhpur (this term is rarely used for any other tract), Diar-i 
Lakhnauti, Vilayat-i Mian Doab, and Ikta’-i Karré. 

Between Sirkér and Dustir there appears a connexion ; one 
meaning chief, and the other minister; between Sibah and 
Parganah a connexion may also be traced; one being a large, 
the other a small collection ; but whether the words were chosen 
with reference to this connexion may be doubted. 

The title of Sabahdar, or lord of the Stibah, is long subse- 
quent to Akbar’s time. Sipahsélar was then the only designa- 
tion of the Emperor’s Viceroy in each Sabah. 

I have endeavoured to restore the Sirk4rs, Dastirs, and 
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Parganahs as they stood in the time of the Emperor Akbar. 
The copies of the “ Ain-i Akbari” vary so much, and such ignor- 
ance is frequently exhibited by the transcribers, that to verify 
the names of Parganahs has been a work of great labour, which 
is by no means to be estimated by the ease with which the eye 
runs over a coloured map. 

The Parganahs which retain their own names have frequently 
occasioned. as much doubt as those which have undergone a com- 
plete change. The annoyance may be easily estimated by those 
who know what various phases Oriental alphabets can assume ; 
and those who do not, may be convinced by learning that in a 
single Sirkar one copy presents you with such complete disguises 
and metamorphoses as Kathal for Kampil, Sanani for Patiali, 
and Saniwarbarka for Saurakh; and the difficulty docs not 
cease when, after frequent conjectures and comparisons, the 
name has been verified ; for the adjustment of areas to meet those 
represented in the “ Ain-i Akbari,” has frequently been the 
source of much perplexity. But it is in separating the Sirkars 
into Dasturs that the ignorance of the copyists has been chiefly 
exhibited, for all the Parganahs are frequently mixed together, 
as if there were no meaning at all attached to Dastir. It has 
been therefore thought proper to explain in some detail the 
principle of the construction of the map, premising that several 
copies of the “ Ain-i Akbari”’ have been consulted for the occa- 
sion.—See Dasttr. 


EXPLANATION OF THE SYSTEM ADOPTED IN THE ARRANGE- 
MENT OF THE Maps. 

Should it be desired to ascertain the position and names of 
the Parganahs as at present constituted, they may be learnt by 
referring to the Modern Ethnographical Map, which has been 
drawn up for the purpose of illustrating several articles in this 
Supplement.* 


* Note.—The Maps will be found in the fold of Vol. I. 
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An endeavour has also been made to represent the state of 
Zamindari possession in the time of Akbar—but in comparing 
the difference of colour in the modern and ancient map, it is not 
to be inferred that it is entirely occasioned by change of pos- 
session. There is reason to apprehend, as Abil Fazl generally 
enters only one tribe as in possession of the Parganah Zamin- 
dari, and seldom more than two, that he has only mentioned 
those which had a predominance or clear majority; omitting 
all consideration of the others, whose number was inferior 
now, the map of modern possession has been drawn out with a 
view of shewing as far as the scale would admit, all tribes of im- 
portance, so that if one particular class is found in possession of 
but a small part of a Parganah, it has been entered under its 
appropriate colour. As even in the same Parganah, the villages 
of each tribe are much intermixed, the colours of course repre- 
sent the proportions, and not the positions, of each.* 

The boundaries of the old Sirkérs appear for the most part 
well rounded off and defined. There are some which are some- 
what doubtful, as will be seen by referring to the articles Bhat- 
tiana, Budhganga, Des, and Ghora. There is only one which 
appears to require notice in this place. 

It will be observed from an inspection of the map of Sirkars 
and Dastirs, that the Parganahs of Sirkaérs Ghazipir and 
Jaunpur are strangely locked into each other near the confluence 
of the Gunti and Ganges. The fact of Sayyidpir Namdi being 
in the old registers entered in the Sirkar of Ghazipdr, while 
Bhitari, which is between Sayyidpir and Ghazipir, is entered 
in the Sirkaér of Jaunpir, would seem to show that the proper 
reading is Sayyidpir Bhitari, and that Bhitari has been entered 
separately by mistake; but Sayyidpir used formerly to be 
called Namdi; so that solution does not help us. The fact is, 


* The origimal maps were on a large and legible scale ; but 1t was found necessary 
to reduce them for the press, which could not, of course, be accomplished without 
throwing many of the muted tribes into the msscellaneous colours. 
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that Sayyidpir and Bhitari, which habit induces us now to 
couple together, were originally two distinct Parganahs, and in 
two different Sirkars; nor were they regarded in any other light 
than as two distinct Parganahs, till they were given in Jagir to 
Babu Usan Singh, from which time as they were held under 
one Sanad (see the “ Balwant-nama’’), they began to be spoken 
of as one Parganah, and are so entered in the Regulation of 
1795. In the Parwanah appointing Shaikh Abdullah Amil 
of Ghazipur, amongst the twenty-two Parganahs mentioned in 
his Sanad, Sayyidpir and Bhitari are given separately; and 
this consideration throws much suspicion upon the Zamindari 
Sanad given in the Azimgarh Scttlement Report, printed in the 
“ Journal of the Asiatic Society” for 1838, and which might 
otherwise have been of some service in unravelling the difficulty. 
Sayyidptr and Bhitari are written together in the Persian 
Ziman, and (though they certaimly appear to be enumerated as 
two) yet they occur without the intervention of the word Par- 
ganah; and in a manuscript copy of the Sanad, the entry of 
Sayyidpur Bhitari as one Parganah is beyond question. The 
same is observable in Kauria Tilhani. Now, these are modern 
combinations, and could scarcely have been used in the fourth 
year of Jahangir, within twenty years after the compilation of 
the “ Ain-i Akbari,” where they are entered with such marked 
distinction. Kauria and Tilhani being in all respects separate 
Parganahs; and Sayyidpuir and Bhitari not only separate Par- 
ganahs, but in two different Sirkars. The entry of Maunat and 
Bhanjan as two separate Parganahs in the same Sanad, which 
are entered simply as Mau in the “ Ain-i Akbari” is also sus- 
picious. These considerations, coupled with the loose wording 
of the document, lead us to put little faith in it as evidence 
respecting the mode in which Sayyidpir and Bhitari were 
entered at an early period in the imperial records, and justify 
the implication conveyed in that report, that the document is 
not authentic. 
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We must, therefore, notwithstanding the irregular appearance 
which this part of the map presents, consider that the entries 
are correct, and that the division was intentional. 
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PART IV. 


TERMS ILLUSTRATIVE OF RURAL LIFE. 


[Under this head I have thrown together all words which do 
not properly fall under the three preceding heads. This 
Part therefore is a very heterogeneous one. Names of trees 
and plants, rustic tools and implements, descriptions of soil 
when they have reference merely to agriculture and not to 
revenue purposes, and many other matters are here 


included.—B. | 


Abad, olbt ware 

Literally, as stated in the printed Glossary, “abode, resi- 
dence ;” but more frequently used in the N.W. Provinces, as 
cultivated, flourishing, populous. 

Abad4n is used in the same, but, as the “ Farhang-i Ra- 
shidi” observes, in a somewhat intensive sense.— Abédani 
signifies prosperity, population.—Abadkér is a settler on waste 
land. 

Ab4d is frequently used in combination with a proper name 
to denote a city, as Haidar-abad, Shahjahan-4b4d. When used 
in construction with a Hindi name or vocable, it generally 
denotes that the termination has been changed from bas ; wl 
to Abad obT. Thus the Brahminéb4éd, mentioned in the 
“ Chachnama,” and “Tuhfatu’l Kirém,” was originally Brah- 
minbas, or Bamanwas.—See Harbong ka Raj. 
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Abpashf, tht 
Irrigation of fields, from P. W{ water, and (tl to 
sprinkle. 


Abdi, isl arat 

Irrigated land; from cot water. The word, though of 
general application, is more exclusively applied in Central Dodb 
to land irrigated from tanks, jhils, and streams. As the supply 
of water is generally precarious, the rent paid for such land is 


about one-half of that which is paid for land irrigated from 
wells.—See Chahi, Part ITI. 


Grain that does not germinate; the same as Nirbij. From 
Sa, or FAT niz, priv. and bij @tH seed.* 


Adhikari, slool = wf eranrtt 
Proprietor ; holder of a right or privilege. 


Agal, ST 9 are 

A long and heavy piece of wood to which the hill-men tie 
their buffaloes. The Ghikar, or grazing-tax, g.v. was formerly 
levied. “ fi &gal,” or so much per log.—E. add. 


Agar, Sf wr 

Aloe wood; lignum aloes (Aguilaria agallocha, Roxb.). It 
emits a pleasant odour when burnt, and forms one of the chief 
ingredients of native pastils. 


* A distinction 1s sometimes drawn between these two words, Ab{j being used 
to signify grain which has been produced in a withered and worthless state in the ear, 
while Nirbiy implies that which, though produced healthy, has been subsequently 
destroyed by weevil or damp, etc.—B. 
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Agar, FIR 

A salt pit. Ahari is the name of the small compartment 
within it. 

It is stated by some authorities that this word is the origin of 
the name of the imperial city of Agra, and from the brackish 
nature of the soil and water, there is no improbability in the 
statement; but Ni’mat ullah, in his History of the Afghans, 
gives a very different account. He says that Sult4n Sikandar 
Lodi, after getting on board a boat at Mathura (Muttra), asked 
his steerer which of the two heights before them was fittest for 
building. On which the steersman replicd, “That which is 
a-head (Agra) is the best.” At this the Sultén smiled and said, 
“The name of this town, then, which I design to build, shall be 
Agra.” This must be altogether an imaginary dialogue ; besides 
which, it is not likely the steersman would speak Sanskrit to the 
Emperor. It is evident, moreover, that Sikandar was not the 
founder of Agra, as is generally reported, though he may have 
built the fort of Badalgarh ; for the capture of it is celebrated in 
the verses of a Ghazni poet in the time of Masa’id, the son of 
Ibrahim, the grandson of the great Mahmid; and it is even 
acknowledged to have been an old city before the time of the 
Afghans, in the autobiography of Jahangir, whose veracity need 
not be impeached in passages where he has no occasion to indulge 
in the ‘‘ Ercles’ vein” respecting the achievements of himself or 
his ancestors. There is in Ferishta mention of the conquests 
made in India during the reign of Masa’ud. 

“Tn his reign Hajib Toghantagin proceeded in command of 
an army towards Hindustan, and being appointed Governor 
of Lahore, crossed the Ganges, and carried his conquests further 
than any Mussalman had hitherto done, except the Emperor 
Mahmud. Like him he plundered many rich cities and temples 
of their wealth, and returned in triumph to Lahore, which now 
became in some measure the capital of the Empire.”—Briggs’ 
Ferishta. 


VOL. 11, 14 
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A manufacturer of salt. See Agar. 


Agayé, LS waren 

A disease which affects rice, in which the whole plant is dried 
and burnt up, from Ag 21 fire. See Khaira.—E. 

Also in Bah4r, the lemon-scented grass (audropogon muri- 
catum) which is used as a specific in some diseases of cattle, 
such as goti or small-pox.—B. 


Agaund, ws wtiz 

The top of the sugar-cane cut up for seed; in distinction 
to Bel ka bij, in which the whole cane is cut up into six or 
seven pieces. The division of the cane is much more minute in 
some places. Pat comprises the leaves at the top. Ag, Agdo, 
Agauraé, Agin, and Gaundi are the names given to a few inches 
below the Pat. Kancha, called also Gulli, Palwa, and Phungi, 
consists of about a foot below the Ag, and is chiefly used for 
seed. The rest of the cane is called Gande, Ganda and Ganné. 


Agor, yo) WK 

Agor, or Agoraiya, is a man appointed to keep watch over 
crops; from agorné Ui, 451 to watch. The term is used chiefly in 
Benares, rarely in the North West. 


Agwar, M8) wrane 

The portion of corn set apart for village servants, so called 
because it is (age) S !—the first thing to be taken from the 
heap. In the East, it is used to signify the perquisites of 
ploughmen in kind. See Jeora and Thapa. 


Agwasi, lS wararet 
The body of the ploughshare.— Eastern Oudh. 
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Ahar, pl BTEC 
Ahari, us 5 by sre<t 

A small pond; smaller than a Pokhar and Talu, and larger : 
than a Talaya and Mart. These two last words are chiefly in 
use to the Eastward. In Dehli, and the neighbourhood, Johar 
is a large pond, Jhari is a middling sized one, and Let* is a small 
one, more resembling a puddle. Thus, Let pant barsd means, 
“Tt has rained but little.” Higher proportions are indicated by 
Kunr pani barsd, “It has rained a furrow full;” Kidri bhdr, 
“To the extent of the bed of a garden ;” Naka tor pdni barsd, 
“It has rained enough to break the embankments.” 

Taléo in Dehli is applied generally only to such tanks as are 
lined with masonry. 

In the Do&b and Rohilkhand, the words more generally 
known are, Sagar, Talao, Pokhar, Dabré, And, Liwar, Talari, 
and Garhaiya, or Garhcla—Sagar being the largest. 

Ahar is also a salt-pit, a trough for watering cattle, a drain. 
—E. 

In Amritsar the large pools which abound inside the city 
wallst are called ddb, probably meaning “depressions,” from 
ddbnd, to press down. Another word used for a natural lake 
(taldo being often artificial) is WLI sar, which forms the last 
member of the word Amritsar(= the lake of nectar). A pretty 
couplet, sometimes quoted in the Panjab, runs— 


0 at Fa Wa a ae ST ya ate Bete 
at aaa fas Trait ae aa Acayfe os 
‘¢ Love not the swan, o lake, for he feeds and flies away ; 


Give to the lotus thy love, tho’ he wither and die, he will stay ” 
—B. 


© Probably from Jefnd, to lie down, to be flat —B. 
t I ought, perhaps, to have wntten “ abounded,’’ because I believe they are now 


nearly all dramed off. At least, the authorities were at work on them so long ago as 
1860.—B. 
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Ahita, ol weter 
A person appointed to watch the grain when it is ripe, and 
see that none of it is carried away before the demand is paid. 


The word is Hindi. 
Aindan, VAT  WTSTt 


From Ain wal @ law, and danistan ...uJlo to know; a man 
who practises on the simplicity of his neighbours by his know- 
ledge of the regulations of Government. 


Aiwéra, vel Bare 

A cow-shed in the middle of a jungle, according to the “ Gha- 
ribu’l-lughat”’ of Khan Arza. The “ Tuhfatu’l-lughat” does 
not notice it.—E. 

The common words are Arar W$T¥ and Bathan 44Tt g.v.—B. 


Ajmid, onel Wea 
Parsley (Apiwum involucratum). 
Ajwain, Bs \,o>| WHAT 


(Ligusticum ajowan, Roxb.). Aniseed. 


Ak, Et AG 

Gigantic swallow-wort (Asclepias gigantea). It is a common 
shrub all over Upper India, and is celebrated in the Talif-i 
sharif for its many valuable properties. It is of high repute 
amongst the Indian practitioners, and at one time much 
attracted the notice of European physicians. The plant is 
more commonly known under the name of Madar. 

Ak is also a sprout of sugar cane. 


Akaia, LS) water 
One of the sacks or baskets of a pannier. 
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Akan, ot | Tet 
Grass and weeds collected from a ploughed field.—See Godhar. 


A’kas bel, je > Ware Fa 

The air creeper (Cuscuta refleza ?). It has no root, or leaves, 
but grows luxuriantly on the tops of trees. It is from this cir- 
cumstance that the name is derived—WTatq Akds meaning in 
Hindi, the sky, the atmosphere. It is also called WaT Rifcar 
Amar baunria, or the undying creeper, and under this name is 
much used in native medicine as a remedy for rheumatism, and 
in alchemy is considered very efficacious as a transmuter of 
metals. It is supposed by Hindis that the man who finds its 
root will become rich. 


Akha, LS! aT 
A pair of grain bags used as a pannier. 
Akor, ys) WANT 


A bribe, Hence it is applied in the North-West to the 
coaxing a cow or buffalo, which has lost its calf, to eat grain. 
The same process is called Toria in Benares. 

Akor, or Kor, as it 1s sometimes pronounced, is also applied to 
the food which a labourer eats in the intervals of work in the 
open field. 


Akra, \S\ WRRRT 

A grass, or vetch, which grows in fields under spring-crop, 
creeping round the stem of the young plant, and checking its 
growth (Vicia satwa). Akré, or Ankri, as it is often called, is 
something like the Masdr, and it is used as fodder for cattle. 


Al, Jt we 
The Morinda citrifolia. Its roots give a permanent red dye 
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to the well-known Khardéé cotton cloth. It is said in the 
Mu’lajaét-i-Dér4 Shikohi to be the same as Manjit; but the 
latter is the Rubia tiunctorum, or, perhaps, more correctly, the 
Rubia cordifolia. The plant, which is very hardy and rarely 
ever affected by drought, is generally considered not to be pro- 
ductive till the third year of its growth. It is cultivated in 
several provinces of India. In the Peninsula, the best quality 
comes from Maisir. In the North-West Provinces, the Al of 
Hatt& and Bundelkhand is the most prized; and the chief 
emporium of its sale is Musanagar in the Doab. It is grown 
only in Mér and Kabar soils, and, when ripe, is dug out of 
the ground with narrow pickaxes; every care being taken 
to prevent the small roots sustaining injury, from the bark 
of which the most valuable portion of the dye is extracted. 
It is not an exhausting crop, and is usually followed by 
gram. 

Al is also sometimes used in the North-West for a Pan, or 
division of a village. 


Ala, yy eT 

Wet; moist; land saturated with water, especially with rain 
water. This is the correct word, but it is provincially pronounced 
Al, Ahal, Ali, and Ael.—E. Also in the Eastern districts for 
the ridge separating fields, especially in land irrigated from 
tanks, or which depends on rain water for its moisture. It is 
sometimes written St dé, and under the forms ahal and ali is 
occasionally, though incorrectly, applied to the fields them- 

s.—B. 


Almari, oslo waarat 

A chest of drawers; a book-case. The word is derived from 
the Portuguese almarw, which comes from the Latin armorium, 
an armoury, or cupboard for keeping arms and clothes in; in 


old English aumbry.—B. 
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Alo, j wer 
The word is in use in Benares in the same sense as Dadri, 
q.0. to signify a portion of unripe corn. 


Alta, WT 9 wrerat 

Was formerly on our tariff. It consists of balls of cotton 
impregnated with lac dye, and manufactured in all large towns 
where jungle produce is procurable. It is more gencrally known 
by the name of Mahawar. 


Anardana, wool! = WATTSTAT 
A species of millet, so called from its resemblance to the seed 
of the pomegranate.—See As. Res. XV. 473. 


Andht, pout ate 

A hurricane, or storm. The word is pure Hindi, and ex- 
tremely common everywhere in India; but M. Langlés in an 
amusing note on the travels of Mr. Hodges, presumes that the 
word is a corruption from the French. ‘“ Aoundy, ouragans. 
J’ignore l’origine de ce mot sur lequel toutes mes recherches ne 
m’ont procuré aucun renseignement. Je serais tenté de croire 
qu’il y a erreur de la part de M. Hodges; car plusicurs savans 
voyageurs que j’al consultés m’ont avoué ne point connaitre ce 
mot, et ne se rappelaient pas l’avoir entendu prononcer dans 
l’Inde ; peut-étre est-ce une corruption du mot Francais ondée !!”’ 


Ang, chit wit 

Signifies the demand on each head of cattle for the right of 
pasture.—Dehli. This is paid to the proprietor of the land. 
Bit is that which is paid per head to the cowherd. 


Angaddiya, Lat 
Said in the Glossary to be applied to persons in the Northern 
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Provinces, who carry money concealed in their quilted clothes. 
The word may, perhaps, therefore be derived, or somehow cor- 
rupted, from Angarkha; but it is used, I believe, only in Gujrat, 
and not in our Northern Provinces, where Rokaria is the term 
applied to such persons; from rokar, money.—E. 

*.* In Behar it is the name of a class of men who are em- 
ployed by merchants and bankers to carry remittances of cash 
from one firm to another. They travel long distances with very 
large sums of money, and are never known to embezzle or act 
dishonestly, though they are poorly paid. The facilities for 
making remittances now afforded by the introduction of the 
money-order and other systems, will probably, in course of time, 
lead to the extinction of this trade. The men are, I believe, of 
no particular caste.—B. 


Angan, yet att 

A court yard. An enclosed area near a house—Angné is also 
used in the same sense.—E. Rather the courtyard, or “ patio,” 
as the Spanish call it, formed by the rooms of the house itself, 
which is usually built round the four sides of a square.—B. 


Angwara, ING) stararet 

The proprietor of a small portion of a village.—Eastern Oudh 
and Benares. 

It is also applied in the former province to reciprocal assist- 
ance in tillage. 


Anjan, ost WI 
A grass which grows in great abundance in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and is largely used as fodder for cattle. 


Anjana, el Wert 
An inferior kind of rice.—See Dhan. 
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Ank, COT wie 

Figure, unit, number, amount, a share. Hence, Ankdar is 
used in the Central Dodb to signify a sharer. 

The initial A is either long or short—both are correct ; but 
the former is most usual in Hindi. 


Anwila, Yoel TST 

(Phyllanthus embhea). A kind of myrobalan. The fruit is 
acid, and is stated in the “ Talif-i Sharif” to be of great use in 
cutaneous eruptions, and to be known also as — Byji and 
Jeuspleo Dhabri Phat. " 

The tree is worshipped by agriculturists on the llth of 
Phagun, which day is therefore known by the namo of STratat 
WATTAT, and on this ocvasion libations are poured at the foot of 
the tree, a thread (generally red or yellow), is bound round the 
trunk, prayers are offered up for its fruitfulness, and the cere- 
mony is concluded by a Prandm, or reverential inclination of 
the head to the tree. 


Aokan, ySt = artreara 
Straw and grain heaped up.—Benares. See Gantah. 


Aokhal, J&! vw waareaw 

Land reclaimed from waste, and brought under cultivation. 
Also spelt H@@ ukhal, especially in the Northern Dodb and 
Dehli. 


Aor, uSig1 wrarct 
Bank of a pond or rivulet to the water’s edge; applied 
generally to signify a piece of dry land left uncultivated. 


Ar, Jj OWE 
Ladle used in sugar factories.—E. Oudh. The same word, or 
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rather SY, is applied in Benares as an abbreviation of Aréara, 
the bank of a pond. And in Hindi generally Ar signifies a 
goad. 


Araba, a\\ Tat 

A cart. It is usually spelt with an ¢, but the “ Burhan-i 
Kati’” gives it correctly with an |. The word being purely 
Persian cannot begin with ¢. In the “ Farhang-i Rashidi” and 
in the “ Haft Kulzam,” the king of Oudh’s dictionary, I find no 
mention of it under either letter, but in the former, under the 
article Banadar, it is spelt with an ¢. Araba is not much used 
in India, except in writing; but it is in common use throughout 
the Turkish empire. Richardson describes it as a two-wheeled 
carriage; but in Constantinople it has four wheels. 


Arah, si SRT 

Cross-ploughing. The straight furrow is khard, and plough- 
ing from corner to corner is nok-ndka. This is only when fields 
require three ploughings.—E. add. 


Arar, Mi WETS 

Outsheds for cattle; harvest floor for Mahwa blossoms.— 
Eastern Oudh and Benares.—E. 

Otherwise a small grass hut in the jungle, where the cowherds 
pass the night; it is usually on the edge of a cleared patch on 
which the cattle assemble. Fires are sometimes lighted round 
them to keep off tigers. See Bathan.—B. 


Arara, Wil WET ET 
Steep bank of a river, pond, or tank. 


Arai, st 5,1 wet 
Goad at the end of a whip. The diminutive of Ar. q.v. 
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’ Arak, Po oe We 


Juice; whence we derive our “ Arrack.’’ 


Arand, S| wes 
The castor-oil plant (Palma Christi). 
Also “¥gt reirhi, which is more common.—B. 


Ardawa, slo) = WeTaT 

Ground meal. The mixture now known by the name of 
Ardéwa comprises equal portions of the chick pea and barley, 
and forms almost universally, in Upper India, the food of horses 
kept by Europeans. 


Argara, water 
An enclosure, or pound for cattle, in Purdniyé (Purneah). 
Elsewhere called Phétak.—B. 


Arhar, py ART 
A species of pulse (Cytisus Cajan) called also frequently 
5) 9 tuar. 


The “ Mirat-i-Aftabnama” says that tuaér or tur, is only 
amongst the people of Shahjah4nabad (Dehli) synonymous with 
Arhar, and that elsewhere Tur is another species and larger 
than Arhar, having a stalk like sugar-cane. It is also called 
Rahar. 


Arhat, epi Wee 

*,* Also and perhaps more commonly (€d rahat. A machine 
for raising water from a well, usually called by Europeans the 
“Persian wheel.” Its construction is rather complicated and 
may be thus described. Across the mouth of a well is laid a 
long beam or lath, one end of which projects six or seven feet 
beyond the edge of the well ; this beam serves as an axis to a large 
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heavy double wheel hanging over the well, and has at its other 
end a small wheel with cogs of wood, which fit into correspond- 
ing cogs in a horizontal wheel, whose axis is fixed into the ground 
below and at the top into a beam supported at either end by 
walls of mud. To this upright axis is attached a long branch 
of a tree to which a buffalo is harnessed, having his eyes blinded 
by little caps of leather. He walks round and round the hori- 
zontal wheel and sets the whole in motion. On the wheel that 
hangs over the well is a long string of little earthen pots called 
fag tinds which going down empty, and coming up full, tilt over 
at the top and discharge their contents into a trough which 
carrics the water along an earthen conduit or adda to consider- 
able distances. It is obvious that such a well cannot be worked 
where the water is very far from the surface, as the expense and 
difficulty of making a long string of pots or tinds would be very 
great. Accordingly the Persian wheel is not found much lower 
down than the Upper Doab, and is more common on the Jamna 
side of the Dodb than near the Ganges. It is, however, almost 
the only kind of well-gear known in the Panjab. The creaking 
of the wheels and the splash and sparkle of water, with the old 
mud walls under a spreading tree, form one of the commonest 
and most pleasing features in a Panjab landscape. As regards 
supply of water it is a question whether the arhat or the charas 
q.v. is the better. My own opinion is in favour of the former, 
as its supply is continuous, though each tind holds but little 
water; the huge charas discharges more water, but much time 
is lost in its descent and ascent. I think it will be found that 
an arhat worked for twelve hours—other things being equal— 
delivers more water than a charas worked for the same time. 
See Chahi, in Part 1I.—B. 


Ariat, ey wrrectaa 
Borrowing anything which is itself to be returned—from the 
Arabic jc. It differs from Karz, inasmuch as in the latter, the 
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articles borrowed are not to be identically returned.— See 
“‘ Hedaya,” Book XXIX.* 


Arthia, Le! wer 


A client, a broker, an agent, a dependant. 


Arwi, use)! weet 
A species of Arum, an esculent root called in the Eastern 
districts a WAT Kachéld, and Yat ghuninydn. 


Asharfi, ee 

A gold mohar.—See “ Prinsep’s Useful Tables,” p. 4. 

More correctly Ashrafi. The gold mohar 1s not now a legal 
tender in British territory, though there are heaps of them in 
existence. The ordinary value is 16 Ks., but varics according 
to the character of the coin.—B. 


Ashjar, jix| WYSE 
Trees ; plural of the Arabic 3 <*, 


Ashraf, ais) | TTS 

Plural of the Arabic —% Sharif, noble. A class of culti- 
vators in Rohilkhand, and Oudh, and Benares, who designate 
themselves by this title, and claim certain privileges. The 
opposite of the term 1s Jl YK, 1.e. those of low degree, the 
vulgar.—H. 

The term is generally used in speaking of Brahman, Rajput, 
or Bhiinhar cultivators, as opposed to Kurmis, Kachhis, and the 
like, who are razil. The privileges claimed by the Ashréf are 
principally that they should be assessed at a lower rate, and 
have better lands assigned them than the Irz4l.—B. 


* ¢g. If you borrow an umbrella it 1s ’arsat, if you borrow money it 18 karz.—B 
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’Ashrat, iis WHIT 
Tens; plural of the Arabic »u© ten. 
Asicha, lswol warat 
Unirrigated ; from @ not, and faa to water. 
Asil, clao\ Ware 


A female servant amongst Mussulmans. It bears also a 
contrary meaning; as, noble by birth. The origin of both is 
from the Arabic. The former meaning is derived from a free 
servant being superior to a Laundi or purchased slave; the 
second from the stem of an illustrious lineage. It is not un- 
common amongst ill-educated people to call a slave Asil, but it 
is proper to observe the distinction noted above. 


Ason, we! Way 
The current year; the word is not used much in the North- 
West, but when used is generally pronounced Eson.* 


Asthan, view! Wart 
An abode, residence. From the Sanskrit @T4 a place. 


Asthal, del Wag 


A fixed residence; usually applied to the spot in which 
Fakirs remain; a hermitage, presided over by a mahant. 


Ata, Ul Wet 
Atari, WS sy wettt 


An upper-roomed house; an upper story. The second of 
these words is a diminutive of the first. 


® From Persian... wl tn sanna, this year. 
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Atabi, pil 

The local name given by the resident Ahirs to a tract of 
country between the K4lé Naddi and the Ratwé4, including the 
greater part of the Parganah of Marehra. 


Athmas, wig Waa 
Lands constantly ploughed from Asérh to Magh for sugar- 
cane, from Td eight and ATH a month. Sce Chaumas. 


Athmana, Log! wera 

The West.—Dehli. The word used in opposition to Athmana 
is Ugmana, the East. Athae WW is also occasionally used to 
signify the West, but its more correct and universal meaning 1s 
“the evening.”* Both words appear to be derived from Ast, q.v. 


Atarpal, Jbl weiter 

Land which has been once under cultivation, and then 
abandoned. The word is more correctly Antarpal.—Ccntral 
and Lower Doab. 


Awa, yt TAT 
A furnace or potter’s kiln. A brick kiln is »,l<; pajéwa, a 
corruption of »,\', pazawa, from |.,0.|;) pazdnidan, to cook. 


Awasi, Lely warat 

A word used in the province of Benares (See Dadri).—E. 

It means unripe corn picked from time to time and brought 
home to be eaten. In times of scarcity many of the poorer 
ryots are often obliged to forestall the harvest in this way to 
the detriment both of their health and pockets.—B. 


* Under this sense it 1s given as a local word of Bundelkhand, in the Vocabulary 
printed in No. 144 of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ,’’ but it 18 a 
common Huindi term, by no means confined to that Province. In the same Vocabu- 
lary there are some other words which do not appear to be correctly entered, either 
with regard to theur meaning or local application. 
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Awii, cals) Ware 
A pickaxe.—Eastern Oudh. 


Baba, gh Tey 

Formerly Babi was used only as a title of respect; now, 
especially among Europeans, it is used also to designate a native 
clerk who writes English, such clerks being chiefly Bengalis, 
among whom the title of Babi has a wider acceptation than 
in Hindistan. 

In Gorakhpur, the descendants of the younger brothers of 
the Sarnet Raja are called Babi, and there the term, still main- 
taining its original dignity, is applied generally to any man 
of family or influence. Crossing the Gogra into Benaudhé, and 
Benares, we find it applied only to the younger brothers, or near 
relatives of Rajas. Thus in Reg. VIII. of 1795, Sec. X., Babis 
are defined to mean “ persons of the (Benares) Raja’s blood and 
family.” In the Kast, Babi is also applied to Mussalmans, as 
Babi Musharraf Ali Khan of Talika Baz Bahadur in A’zam- 
garh.—KE. add. 

The term Babi is now very generally used by Europeans and 
natives alike, especially in Bengal and Behar, as a title of 
Zamindérs and native gentlemen of wealth and position who 
have no other special title. The Zamind4r of Madhoban in 
Parganah Mehsi of Champaran has the title of “ Rajkumar 
Babi,” to indicate his descent from the family of the Rajas of 
Sheohar and Maharajas of Betiya (Bettiah). This title has been 
confirmed by Government; but in most cases the title of Baba 
alone is assumed and conferred at the pleasure of the people 
themselves.—B. 


Bagh, el 
Baghichah, dexisly 

A garden. Baghichah or Baghchah is the diminutive of 
Bagh. —E. 
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Baghichah is generally used as synonymous with GwaTdt 
philwéri, a garden attached to a gentleman’s house. Bagh 
is applied to large orchards and mango groves which pay 
revenue to Government.—B. 


Bagar, slo ara 

A hedge of thorns or twigs.—Hoshangabad. 

Rindhna is used in the same sense in Benares, and Bar in the 
rest of the North West. 


Baha, bb arer 

A watercourse; generally an artificial one, but in Dehli it is 
applied to a natural one; and Kahéland Khalé which generally 
signify natural, are there applied to artificial watercourses. 


Bahné, lel are 
To plough. The word is in common use, but is not appa- 
rently mentioned in any dictionary, except Gilchrist’s. 


Bahan, eel ae 
Fallow land, from Bahna bab to plough. 


Bahara, od = ITEC 
The man who stands at the well to upset the water from the 
Charas, ¢.0.—Dehli. 


Baj, cy aT 
A tax; a toll. Originally, tribute taken by one king from 
another. The “ Burhan-i K4ti’” and the “ Haft Kulzam” say— 
3 pS md} polos 1 of blo 6 ath Jl 


The word is also frequently written +l. Sve Altamgha, 
Part ITI. 


VOL. I. 15 
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Bajra, sol) STS 
Bajri, srk — aredtt 


(Panicum spicatum, Roxb.) (Holcus spicatus, Linn.) -Bajra 
is everywhere cultivated in these Provinces ; but very sparingly 
to the East of Allahabad. The Bajri is a smaller species of 
millet than the Baéjr4é, and ripens a month before it, Village 
Zamindaérs also comprehend by the term BaAjri, the stalk of the 
Bajra, used as fodder.—See Jour. A.S8. Bengal, 1852, p. 158. 


Bakri, oss - aTeanet 
A cow advanced about five months in pregnancy. A small 
buffalo is sometimes called a Bakri. 


Bakhar, eb aTe 

A house; an enclosure. Dwellings contained within an 
enclosure. 

In Dehli the word is applied to cattle sheds. 

In Bundelkhand, Saugor, and Malwa, it is an agricultural 
implement, a sort of bullock hoe, usually employed instead of 
the plough in the preparation of the black soil of those pro- 
vinces. It has an iron scythe, in the room of a share, about 
twenty inches broad and five deep, fixed to the centre of a beam 
of wood between four and five feet long and six inches broad. 
This scythe enters about eight inches into the ground, effectually 
eradicating weeds and grass, and the beam pulverising the earth 
as it is turned up. The land intended for the Kharif, or rainy 
season crop, 1s once turned by this instrument before the seed is 
scattered. It is then ploughed to cover the seed, and protect it 
against the birds. The Rabi land is turned up two or three 
times with the Bakhar during the rains, and sown with the drill 
plough about eight inches deep. 


Bakand, ash ara 
The proportion of two-fifths of the crop, which is sometimes 
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paid as rent by cultivators to Zamind4rs. It is also known as 
Pachdo, Pachdoli, 7.e. do (two) out of panch (five). 


Bal, Jb ars 


An ear of corn. 


Bala, 14 arent 
A grub which eats the young plants of wheat or barley when 
they are about six inches high.—Benares. 


Balakhanah, clsJb aTreararat 


An upper story; a “balcony,” of which word Bdalaékhanah 
is the origin. 


Bandh, sl aiw 
An embankment.—See Bandhan. 
Bani, Ls? L arat 


Besides the meanings given ordinarily in the dictionaries it is 
the name of a yellow earth with which potters sometimes orna- 
ment their vessels. In parts of Rohilkhand it is called Kapas. 


Banga, Gb ata 
Raw cotton ; not confined to one species, as mentioned in the 
Glossary. 


Banjh, ro L aig 
Barren. From the Sanskrit T*§T. It is sometimes used as 
an abbreviation of the word Banjar, which owns the same root. 


Bank, “Sl ~«ata 
A bend in a river. From the Sanskrit root qa to be curved. 


Bansa, wl afar 
From (jl Bans, a bamboo; the channel through which the 
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seed descends in a drilling machine. In Dehli it is generally 
known by the name of Orna. In the North-West the Bansa is 
generally fixed to the ordinary plough. The month in which 
the seed is cast is called Dauré or N&lé in the East, and Waira 
in the West.—See Haltadi. 

In Benares the entire drilling machine is called Tar. Itisa 
separate instrument, and not attached to the ordinary plough. 


Bans, uwb ata 

A bamboo. It has not, as far as I am aware, been noticed in 
any work that the bamboo seldom flowers in Bengal till just 
before its death. At least, so say the natives, and my own 
experience confirms the supposition. The flowering of the 
bamboo is said to bring ill-luck to the owner of it.—B. 


Bansari, espa) = TTT 

A weed found in parts of the Dodb near the Jumna, which is 
very injurious, choking the crops, and most difficult to eradicate 
from arable land. 


Bauni, ih = aT Sait 
Seed time, also the act of sowing.—Rohilkhand and Doab; 
called Baug in Benares and Behar, and Bera in Dehli. 


Baoli, coal araret 

In upper India a large well where the water lies deep, and 
steps and galleries underground are made to give access to 
it.—E. add. 


Bakla, Wb alae 

A bean; pot-herbs; the kidney bean (Phaseolus vulgaris). 
From the Arabic jw. From which root is also derived the 
familiar word Bakkél ,J\i, the Arabic name of a Banya, or 
grain seller; but, originally, a person who sells pot-herbs and 
beans ; a greengrocer. 
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Bar, joo 

A fence; a hedge; a margin. Also Berha. 
Bar, yy oak 
Bara, a yy ara 


Perquisite of the Ahir in milk; generally the milk of every 
eighth day.—Rohilkhand. 

Bara are also the little fibrous roots of trees, which are 
favorable to transplanting.—E. add. 


Barahi, lb arcrét 
Land, according to the dictionary in the “ Tuhfatu’l Hind.” 
Barbardari, loyk arcacerdt 


Carriage hire. From the Persian »\ bar, a load, and .s)!)) 
bard4ri, conveyance. 


Bari, ssh  aTgt 

A plot for sugarcane or other garden produce; an enclosed 
piece of ground; a kitchen garden; also cotton. From the 
Hindi j& or yl an enclosure. 


Barhi, Lil aret 
Interest in kind, paid upon seed grain. From 2} barhna, 
to increase, to rise, to advance. 


Banik, Chl anita 
Rain; according to the Dictionary in the “ Tuhfatu’] Hind.” 
Baru, wy Ife 


A term in arithmetic. The page of an account book is 
divided into two equal parts called Zillah; each Zillah is divided 
into two Rakans. The right hand Zillah is called the Hasho. 
The first right hand quarter (some say half) of the left Zillah 
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is appropriated to the Bariz, and the remaining portion is called 
the Irada. The Bariz contains the sum finally brought to 
account, after the necessary deductions have been made from 
the gross amount in the Ir4da and Hasho, q.v., also see Printed 
Glossary, 8.0. 


Basmati, ieel aaa 


A fragrant kind of rice and millet. From Hindi 4T@ scent. 
—See Dhan and Jawar. 


Batin, ep safer 
A tract of land in Etawah, lying between the river Jumna 
and the Ghar (which see). 


Bawag, eh ATT 
Seed time.—Eastern Oudh.—See Baoni. 
The act of sowing.—B. 

Bechiragh, | lo  afacra 


Without a vestige: (a village) ruined beyond hope. It 
means, literally, without a light; Us? privative, and ¢! > a 
hight. 


Biar, ye ate 

Seed bed; also air, wind. In the former sense the word is 
usually spelt with an }. 

In Dehli, the evening is called Biyar. 

In Saugor, it signifies waste land fit for cultivation. 

In the Lower Dodb, it is used in the same sense as Patti is 
elsewhere; that is, as a sub-division of a village. 


Bias, le! faara 

Land cultivated, to be sown in the following year; field 
under preparation for rice cultivation. The word is chiefly used 
in Rohilkhand. 
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Bida, hy Wher 
Mounds.—E. Oudh. The word is probably a corruption o 
Sua) Uneven, rugged ground. 


Bihar, te «= tery 
Sterile land; uneven or cragged land ; waste land; land ful 
of ravines. 


Bijmar, sess WAAC 
Failure of germination. From “ seed, and | ,ly to strike, t 
kall—See Abij. 


Bijar, se SE 
A description of soil in which the cereal grains are generall 
grown.—Lower Doab. 


Bima, lw =o ert 
Insurance. The word is also written .,. 
Bind, daw aS 
A reed; a rush. 
Binda, PRONE 1K 11 


A kind of rope made of grass or of the fibres of the Arhar 
plant. The word appears to be derived from Landau to plait, to 
braid. Hence asda the hair plaited behind. 


Bir, mm OU 


Pasturage. The word is in general use, but is most common 
in Dehli and the Saugor territory. 


Bira, ley NST 

A parcel made up of betel leaves and other ingredients, called 
Pan sopéri, which comprises betel leaves, areca or betelnut, 
catechu, quick-lime, aniseed, coriander seed, cardamums and 
cloves.—K énin-i Islam. 
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Birban, be arcane 

A common expression in the North West, particularly among 
the Jéts, applied to designate a man’s own wife. The word 
Att vira signifies in Sanskrit a warrior; a man. Bant is derived 
from the Sanskrit @fat vanita, a woman. 


Bit, iw we 

A Dehli word.—See explanation under Ang. 
Begir, Se Fre 
Begari, shy Bre 


A person forced to work and carry burdens. Under the 
former regime, he got no pay. Now, though he gets pay, yet 
if he is ordered to work by any public official, he is still 
generally called Begar. 

In Shakespear’s and Smyth’s dictionaries these words are 
represented as Hindi, but they are Persian also, and are 
entered in all the best Persian Lexicons. 


wads ,e| 5 ayberty MF amt dy Op at yoy ,d IIS 
And the “ Haft Kulzam” adds that the word is spelt either 
Begar or Bekar. 


Behnaur, ye «ss RATT 


Behan, oe ae 


Nursery for rice plants.—E. Oudh and Benares.—Panir is 
more commonly used in the North West, and Jayi in Bundel- 
khand. Piad in Dehli is used as a nursery, not only of rice, 
but of any other plant. 


Behrah, s rae SET 
Grass kept for pasturage.—Rohilkhand. 
The word is probably a corruption of Bir, g.v. 
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Bejhara, lee Farag 
A mixed crop, generally of gram and barley. 
Bekas, Ui. aaa 


A kind of grass growing in low ground, which resembles the 
Dtb, but its leaves and stem are larger. It is good fodder for 
horned cattle, but is reckoned injurious to horses. It grows 
throughout the North West Provinces. 


Beb, bend aq 
Babar, wy Ta 

A grass from which a twine is made, which is much used for 
native beds. Babar is also much used for thatching. 


Bel, jw ae 

Bel is the name applied to a spot in which the receiving pans 
are placed when sugar is manufactured. In most places the 
pans amount to three, Karah, Ch4sni, and Philha, the first 
being the biggest, and Chasni, which occupies a place between 
the other two, the smallest. In Dehli, Bojh sometimes takes the 
place of the Karéh and Karéhi of the Chasni; the Philha 
being frequently omitted, especially of late years. 

Bel is also the name of the thorny quince (Cigle Marmelos) 
and the single Arabian jasmine (Jasminum Sambac). Also a 
creeper, a tendril, a pole for directing a boat, a spade, or hoe. 


Belbita, U } gadeas aaqqST 
A bush. From Bel a tendril, and Bits, a, flower. 


Belchak, LSet "Sarees 


” 


Belcha, lew awrat 
A. small hoe, or spade. Diminutives of Bel. 


Belki, sy tert 


A cattle prazier.—Baitil. 
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Belak, CS. aera 
A small mattock.—See Bel, Belchak. 
Bent, Guy ae 


The handle of an axe, hoe, and similar implements. Bent is 
the correct word ; but it is generally pronounced Bité in Rohil- 
khand, and Binté in Dehli. 


Byohar, joe Sree 
Money lending, or traffic of any kind; a calling; a trade. 
In Jabalpur, the name is applied to a Kantingo. The Sadr 
Byohar, besides his salary, holds large rent-free estates. From 
Sansk. F4ST<. 


Bera, mw at 
The lotus of the ancients. J.A.S.B. 1847, p. 235.—See 
Jharberi. 


Berana, sly ARTA 
A grove of Ber trees. The Ber is the Zizyphus jujuba.—See 
Jharberi. 


Birdér Pandia, LOL ly frac atgren 
In Bait&l and the Deccan, is the Kantngo of the North West 
Provinces. 


Berha, ty = Sgt 
A paling. From Berhné, to enclose with a fence, to surround. 
See next article. 


Berhna, Low Sear 

Besides the meaning above given, the word signifies in the 
Dodb, Bundelkhand, and Rohilkhand, “to drive off cattle by 
force.” In this sense it is used generally in Hindistan, but 
Khedke lejin4 is the equivalent term in the Dehli territory. 
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Beshi, ists = OT 
Increase ; surplus: From the Persian Uw more. 


Besan, eu (TA 
The flour of pulse; especially of Chan& (gram), or the chick 


pea, used for washing with. 


Beth, ay AS 
Sandy unproductive soil.—Rohilkhand. 


Bhankari, asvle  atact 


A jungle shrub found in great abundance in the Dehli 
territory. It differs in no respect from the Gokri, g.v. It is 
used as a specific in certain complaints, and to attract purchasers 
its vulgar name is transformed by the druggists into Hasd 
Singhara. 


Bhat, wk waTa 

Advances to ploughmen without interest——Benares and 
Eastern Oudh. 

Bhanta is used in this sense in Rohilkhand. 

Bh&t is also the name of a soil to the north of the Ganges 
that retains its humidity for a long time, and contains a large 
quantity of nitre. It is a peculiar soil, and is not found West 
of the Gandak. 

In the Lower Doab and Bundelkhand, Bhat means uneven 
ground.—See Bhatia. 


Bhit, ug we 
An elevation of earth made near a tank for the purpose of 
planting Pan; mounds of a tank; the vestige of an old house. 


Bhelf, ee = BST 


A lump of coarse sugar ; generally consisting of four or five 
Beers. 
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Bhis, uw fia 

The edible root of the Lotus. The correct word is wat 
Bhasinr, but it is provincially corrupted into Bhisend4, Bhis, 
and Basend. 


Bhoi, ae | TR 

Used in the neighbourhood of the Narmadé (Nerbudda), to 
signify a “bearer.” The same word is used in the Peninsula, 
and corrupted by Europeans into “boy.” Hence the exclamation 
of “ boy,” so commonly used at Madras, is not, as has been sup- 
posed, a pure English, but a corruption of Bhot. 

Bhoi is also, to the South of the Nerbudda, applied to designate 
the head of a Gond village. 


Bhimiya, Long 

Landlord ; a proprietor, of the soil; descendant of the 
founder of the village. It is derived from 4f@ land. In Ajmer 
it is the title of a village watchman who has land assigned him 
for maintenance. Tod. 1. 497. 


Bhimiyawat, ro  wWararaa 
A general plundering, or more correctly a fight between 
neighbouring Zamindérs about landed property.—Saugor. 


Bhindia, Las 962 
One who cultivates with a borrowed plough or hand instru- 
ment.—Central Doab. 


Bhinhara, Vag 
A subterraneous dwelling; according to the Dictionary of 
Khan Arzu. 


Bhur, Js Fy 

A sandy soil, The word is frequently pronounced Bhida. 
It is in Sahdranpir the same as the tract called Bh4&bar in 
Robilkhand. 
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Bhurari, vie ae 

A term applied to the corn which remains in the ear after 
being trodden out.—Rohilkhand and Delhi. 

The corresponding word in Benares and the Lower Dodb is 
Linduri, and in the Upper and Lower Doab, Dobri, Pakuri, and 
Chitti. 

These words are applied to the Rabi’ grains chiefly, as 
wheat, barley, etc. To Jawar, Ming, etc. Chanchari, Giri, 
Kosi, Karahi and Thanthi are more commonly applied. 


Bhus, we wa 
Bhiasa, Caos a dd 

The husk of corn; chaff. The English gipsics use Pus in the 
same sense. (Trans. R.A.S. vol ii., p. 548). 


Bhusauri, sym? «= YTS 
Bhusaula, Yn «= SST 
Bhusehra, Vag? RECT 


The place in a dwelling house for keeping straw. These 
terms are in general use; but Obré 1,15! is also so applied in 


Dehli. 


Bhusra, Vane) ATT 


~~ 


An inferior kind of wheat, t.e. one which yields too great a 
proportion of bran (WaT).—Saugor. 


Bhutté, et 

The corn-cob or ear of Indian corn; any large bunch. 
Bhor, ye OAK 

Dawn of day. 
Bhada, lag WRT 


A kind of grass which grows in poor soil, attaining the 
height of a little more than a foot. It makes excellent fodder. 
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Bhadbhadana, Llogag AaeTAT 

Used in the Upper Dodb in the same sense as Bhaddhar 
(which see). It also means the shaking of fruit from a tree. 
Shakespear does not give this application of the term in his 
Dictionary ; but bhadbhad and bhadbhadéhat, are said in it to 
denote the sound which is made by the fall of fruits. 


Bhadwar, sydg  aAeaTE 

Land prepared for sugar cane; land ploughed during the 
Kharif, and allowed to lie fallow till cotton is sown; land 
ploughed from Asarh to Bhadon for the Rabi sowings. The 
name is derived from Bhadon, apparently because the entire 
rain of that month is allowed to saturate the field when 
ploughed. It is called Bhadwér Paral, from Parné, to lie 
fallow, in parts of Rohilkhand and the Dodb. 


Bhadai, de wet 


The produce of the month Bhadon. [Especially applied in 
Behar to the early rice crop. See Aghani. It is also pro- 


nounced Bhadof Héve sae]. 


Bhang, ahi wT 
Bhang, ehily watt 


In Persian Bang. An intoxicating drink made from the 
leaves of the Cannabis sativa. The plant from which it is 
made has female flowers; the male being the Ganja plant, 
which is also applied to the purpose of intoxication, and is 
usually inhaled from a pipe. It is commonly considered that 
there is no difference between the plants which produce Bhang 
and Ganja, but natives generally recognise the distinction of the 
male and female plant noted above. 

O’Shaughnessy says that Bang, or Sidhi, or Sabzi, consists 
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of the large leaves and capsules without the stalks, but makes 
no allusion to Bhang being produced from a plant different from 
that which produces Ganja. 

The best Bhang of the N.W. Provinces comes from Bahraich 
and its neighbourhood, and from DandwAri in Kanauj; the best 
Ganja, from Rajshahi, in Bengal. Bhang is also known by the 
name of Bijaya (See Ganja). 


Bhangela, oe  dwgWien 


A sack or pannier made from the fibres of the Bhang plant. 
It is not so coarse or strong as the Gon. 


Bhangra, shag wae 

A small creeping herb with minute flowers which grows in a 
wet soil (Verbesina prostrata). There are said to be two species, 
the white and the black. The white is very common, and is 
much used in medicinal preparations; the black is unknown, 
but is much sought after by alchymists, and is reputed by native 
practitioners to be a panacea. 


Bhare, aj we 
' A grass which grows in the jungles to the hei’ c of about 
nine feet, and is used for thatches and tatti- its canes are 
known by the name of Nunre. 


Bharna, be wit 
To give property in re-payment of a debt, literally, “to fill up.” 
Bharauna, be worn 


A load of wood.—Gharaibu’l Lughat. 


Bhattiyé, &ie wfear 
The poorest kind of land in the Saugor territory and Bundle- 
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khand. It is of a reddish colour, and has Kankar and other stones 
mixed up with it. It is very shallow in depth, and generally 
exhausted at the end of the third year, after which it requires 
a fallow of four years to restore it. Only Kodo and Kutki, and 
the poorest sort of corn can be raised on this kind of land. It 
is more generally called Bhatti and Bhatua in Bundelkhand.— 
See “‘Spry’s Mod. India,” ITI. 276. 


Bhatkataiya, Lets,  waaeeeat 


(Solanum Jaequim). There are two kinds of this herb accord- 
ing to the “Talif-i Sharif;” the white is usually called the 
Kataéi, and the large and red kind the Barehta. The flower is 
called Gulkhaér ze. “rose-thorn.” It may be doubted if this 
statement is quite correct. There are generally reckoned to be 
four kinds of Kataiya, of which the Bhatkataiya, frequently 
miscalled the camel’s thorn, is one, and the common people, who 
see these weeds growing wild, do not acknowledge that there 
are two kinds of Bhatkataiyé. The only Bhatkataiyé which they 
know is much used in veterinary practice, particularly in 
diseases which affect horned cattle. It is also devoutly believed 
that if the roots of the Bhatkataiy4, are shown to a man bitten 
by a snake, he immediately recovers.—(See Jawasa). 

The other three kinds of Kataiya are the following. 

Bang Kataiya. This resembles a common thistle, and is not 
applied to any useful purpose. It is known also by the name of 
Saty4n4si, and found in all parts of the country. 

Gol Kataiya. This is not so erect as the others, but spreads 
more over the surface of the ground. It has purple flowers 
and produces a round berry. It is frequently used in native 
prescriptions. 

Kataiya proper. This is the largest of the four, and is more 
frequently found in jungles than near the abode of man. It is 
a prickly shrub, growing to the height of ten or twelve feet, and 
does not at all resemble the other Kataiyas. 
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Bhatolar, Jee  weTar 
Lands allotted to Bhats or Bards. 
Bhatula, die wat 


The name given to bread made from the grain of Arhar, 
Chané and Ming. It is called also Gankar. It is notorious 
for its hardness, and is therefore seldom eaten by those who can 
afford to grow or purchase the better grains. 

Bhatula is said to have been th cause of the elevation of the 
Bhadaurias, and the story, absurd as ‘{ may appear, is commonly 
believed in the neighbourhood of Bhadaéwar, and is not denied 
by the Bhadaurids themselves. One of the Bhadaurié chiefs, 
Gopal Singh, went to pay his respects to the Emperor Muhan- 
mad Shah. The chief had very large eyes, so much so, as to 
attract the attention of the Emperor, who asked him how he 
obtained them. The chief, who was a wit, replied that in his 
district nothing but Arhar was grown, and that from the con- 
stant practice of straining at swallowing Bhatula, his cyes had 
nearly started out of his head. The Emperor was pleased at his 
readiness, and bestowed on him other Parganahs on which he 
could produce the finer grains.—See Bhadauria. 


Bhatthi, ise? at 
A liquor shop; a distillery. 
Bhatthidar, No ge ATER 


A person who manufactures and sells spirituous liquors, 


Bhawan, we | 
A house; a temple; a fort. 


Bhaiyabant, “ibke Faraz 
See Bhafbant and Bhaiy4chéra. 


VOL. I. 16 
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Bihand, day fate 
Land cut up by a torrent ; according to the Gharaibu’l-lughat. 


Bikri, uso fast 
Sale. rom Bikn&é 4% to be sold. 


Bilahbandi, ysoudl faeeaardt 

The Glossary is correct under Bilabandy; but in the North 
West, the word is most usually applied to arrangements made 
for securing the revenue. 


Billi-lotan, oi faaitetres 


Valerian. The name is derived from its reputed effect upon 
cats, who are said to be so delighted with its fragrance, as to 
roll about in their ecstasies. From billi ee a cat, and lotné 
5.) to wallow; to roll. ° 


Bilaungi, ks faretiait 
A species of grass. : 
Binaula, don fatter 


Cotton seed. It is much used as fodder for cattle, and when 
steeped in oil makes a capital lamp. 


Binauriya, aye = farett fret 

The name of a herb which grows about a foot and a half high 
in fields which have been sown with Kharif crops. It bears 
several little flowers of a purple colour, and is given as fodder to 
horned cattle. 


Birhana, gl» facera 
Lands in which culinary herbs are produced.—Rohilkhand. 
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Birinjphil, Jey fafterqea 
A species of rice.—See Dhan. 

Birkah, Ss faa 
A pond; a small well. 

Birrs, i fat 


Gram and barley sown in the same field. Bejara and Bejar 
are the more usual terms. 

In Dehli it is applied to Chana, or gram, injured by wet. 

It is also the name of a ceremony connected with the building 
of a house.—E. Oudh. 


Birwa, 2 facr 
A tree. In Eastern Oudh it is the name given to the labourer 
employed upon the Dauri or Beri, q.v. 


Birwahi, ey) farcaret 
An orchard. From Birwa |, a plant; a tree. 
Bisati, Lily  — faaret 


A pedlar. From the Hindi Bisét —L.) means; capital ; stock. 
The Arabic Bizé’at «cla has also the same signification. 
“Pars opum,” says Golius, “que impenditur in mercaturam, 
lucroque exponitur.” Bisdti, etc., is sometimes spelt with an 
Arabic b but incorrectly ; though, as Bis&t bl. means a carpet 
spread out, there may appear to be some reason in calling _ bly 


a pedlar; as in that mode Bisdtis usually dispose of their goods 
at country fairs. 


Bishnpritdér, lop .t  faunttre4re 

Grantees of Brahmin caste to whom land has been assigned 
in the name of Bishn or Vishnu, from religious and charitable 
motives by Zamind4rs.—Benares.—E. Oudh. 
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Bisht, wt) fas 
A provincial term in Kaméon for a kind of Talikdér, whose 
office is in the gift of Government. 


Biskhapra, Seghunt =, FART STTT 
The name of a grass which is used in medicine (Zrianthema 


pentandra). It spreads over the ground, and forms a circle of 
nearly a yard in diameter. 


Bisahra, se faare 
A purchaser. From Bisahné bg. to buy. 


Bithak, ES fara 
Ant hills.—EKastern Oudh and Benares. Literally, a seat or 
platform, where people meet to converse.* 


Bitaura, sys Farettet 
A heap of dried cow dung, called Battaiya in Rohilkhand. 


Bitrabandi, qsavics — Feraratet 
The same as Bilahbandi, g.v.—Saugor. 


Bo, y WT 
Cultivation. It is usually combined with Jot, which signifies 
the same. Bo is the verbal root of Bona, to sow. 


Boara, Vie = rare 
Seed time; sowing. Bo&i .s\,1, Bawag 2%), and Boni isn 
are also used. From Boné Uy), to sow. 


* Also, and perhaps more generally, especially in the second sense it is spelt, 
Rae baithak, from S_ayz to at.—B. 
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Bob, aoa? ara 

The sowing of grain by the drill.—Bundelkhand. 

The term Jaiy4 is so applied in Dehli; and Wair in Rohil- 
khand and the Do&b.—See Bansa. 


Boda, lon = - VST 
A buffalo.—Saugor. 
Bodar, yyy = ART 


A place to stand on for throwing the Dauri or basket by which 
water is raised to a higher level.—Benares. 

Pairé is the corresponding word in Dehlii—See Dauri, Boka, 
Beri. 


Boibachh, daly  BTCaTS 


¥ ege 


Assessment to be realized on cultivation.—Dehli. From \) y 


to sow and 4>\, selection, division. See Printed Glossary under 
Bach. : 


Bojh, “ry ate 
Literally, a load. In agricultural language it comprises 


about five Dhokas of corn.—See Dabia and Bel. 
Bojhbatai, dicey = Ttea]ett 


A mode of division by stocks, or bundles of mowed corn.— 
Rohilkhand. It is derived from the preceding word. 


Boka, Sy» area 

A basket, pail, or leather bag, for throwing water to a higher 
elevation: called also Beri and Dauri (which see). This word 
is not in Shakspeare’s Dictionary, but it would appear to be 
common in India. 


Bid, oe) 
Literally, existing; being; from the Persian 4») “ was.” 
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In fiscal language Bid is much used in combination with other 
words, as Hastobid, Bid-nabid.—See Hastobid. 


Buk, Sy 
Land recovered. by the rece_s6n of a river.—Rohilkhand. 


Bakara, VS SeNTTT 
Bears the same meaning, but is applied only when the land is 
rendered useless, by a deposit of sand.—Rohilkhand. 


Bulandi, usely Feet 
High land. From Buland, high. 


Bun, oy «=o 

Unground coffee. Coffee before it is made into kahwa 353. 
Bunga, Sy qat 

A stack of Bhis, or straw. It is frequently pronounced Bonga. 
Bant, Cin ad 

A green unripe gram (Cicer arietinum).—See Chané. 

Also used for gram in general. 
Burida, sy atte 


Fields cut by stealth by a cultivator. From the Persian 
buridan (.,0),) to cut down.—Rohilkhand. 


Burri, usp q<t 

Sowing, by dropping seed from the hand into the furrow; 
instead of sowing broadcast, or with the drill. The words 
Gurri, Gulli, Si, are also so applied. 


Bora, 559) ara 
A sack for holding rice. 
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Marsh rice. The “Fasl,” which is added to the word in the 
Printed Glossary, means the harvest of this rice. 


Bauchhar, Seay Warr 
Wind and driving rain. 


Bauli, dy ret 

Synonymous with a Khas settlement, according to section 12, 
Reg. IX. of 1805. The word may be presumed to be meant for 
Bhaolf. In Behar it is equivalent to Batai, ¢.v. 


Boai, aly = rat 
Sowing. Boni, Bawera and Boara have the same meaning.— 


See Boara. 


Babil, Jn we 
Babar, BS bb AS 

The name of a tree. Called also Kikar (Acacia Arabica, Roxb ) 
—See Printed Glossary under Bavalla. The wood is much used 
in making agricultural implements, such as ploughs, sugar 
mills, etc., and in the construction of carts. The Babil pro- 
duces also a valuable gum, and its bark, being a powerful astrin- 
gent, is used in tanning by Chamars. 


Badami, cso WTerit 
A species of rice. (See further under Dhan.) 


Badbacha, abo Weare 
A false or fraudulent Bach or division.—Dehli. 
Badf, ase! wet 


The dark half of the month; from full to new moon. 
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Badhiya, lad afer 
A disease affecting Jawér, Bajra, sugar cane, and Indian 
corn, which prevents the head from shooting. 


Bagar, So aK 
Pasture ground.—Bundelkhand. 
Applied generally as synonymous with Banjar. 


Bagari, us ware 


A species of rice cultivated chiefly in the province of Benares. 
—See Dhan. 


Bahera, Sad = WT 
The Belleric Myrobalan (Zerminaha bellerica, Roxb.) 
Bajidar, joes? TST 


An agricultural servant in Rohilkhand who takes corn as a 
recompense for his labour, in distinction to a Mihdar who 
receives money. The latter is derived from woo labour, 
and might therefore apply equally to both. 


Bajhwat, next = HAS 
Stalk of cereals, without the ear.—Eastern Oudh and 
Gorakhpar. 


Bakara, VQ ATT 
Intelligence forwarded by word of mouth. From Bak si 
speech. 


Bakel, Jc We 
Twine made from the root of the Dhak tree. The word is 
chiefly used in the Eastern Provinces, not in the North-West. 


Bakhé, ewer 
Grass kept for pasturage.—Rohilkhand. 
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Bakhar, KS FATE 
A granary or store house.—Khén Arzu spells it )\«<;. 


Bakhar, oO TET 

A kind of plough or bullock hoe in use in Bundelkhand, 
Saugor and Malwa. Its use has been fully described under 
Bakhar, but the more correct and usual pronunciation is Bakhar. 


Bakoli, J  — -qeaTeTT 


Name of a green caterpillar destructive to rice crops. 


Balahar, pl TIqTET 

A low caste servant; a village guide or messenger. The word 
is not generally in use to the East of Allahabad. In the 
“ Gharéibu’l Loghaét” it is spelt poll Baladhar. The word is 
probably derived from bulana Ly to call; to summons; just as 
another village menial, the Daurdha, is derived from daurna 
Lio to run. 


Balbhog, Shel FeTayt 

Taking possession by force of another’s right. The word is 
derived from the Sanskrit Bal @@ force, and Bhog A pos- 
session ; wealth; enjoyment. 


Bald, s - WEE 
Bullocks; horned cattle. The word is not in the Dictionaries, 
though Baldiya (ub is given as a cow-herd, a bullock driver. 


Baldeo, go =- WNT 
A cow-herd. From the preceding word. 
Balua, ye 


Sandy. The word is used chiefly in Benares.—See Doras. 
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Balsundar, joel) = - FAT 


The name of a kind of soil in Azimgarh. The origin of all 
these words is bala J\) sand. 


Bamitha, (iw qatar 
A term applied to ant hills in the Lower Dod&b. Bambhi 
i) which is the correct word, is used in the North West, 
and Bithak in Eastern Oudh. Also a snake-hole. Probably 
derived from Wf a stinging insect, and WT a place. 


Bamhni, use arent 
Light red soil.—Eastern Oudh. 


Banbhanta, Alo.» sneer 
The wild egg plant (Solanum melongena). 
Banchari, rw  zradct 


A high jungle grass, the leaves of which are much like the 
Jawar. Wild elephants are very fond of this grass, which is 


known also by the name of Baro. 
Banda, lay = - ST 
A grain magazine above ground.—Saugor. 
Bandhan, wey WraITet 
A pension. 
Bandhan, yey WITt 
Bandhia, Lea adit 


Raised earthen embankments for flooding lands. Baéndh 
from bdndhné Ly to bind, is in more general use.—See 
Bandhwas. 
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Bandhan, wes FUT 
Bandhir, prod 


Purchase of grain in advance of the harvest.—Saugor. 


Bandhwas, Unxlpdy TTA 

Land embanked all round, or in such manner as to retain the 
water. It is also generally applied to level ground; uneven 
ground being called Tagar, and when surrounded by embank- 
ments Tagar Bandhia.—Jabalpar. 


Bandli, Loy = ae 
A species of Rohilkhand rice. Called also Rafmunia and 
Tilokchandan.—See Dhan. 


Bandri, yry = aTTT 

A grass which is found in fields of rice and Kodo. It grows 
to the height of about two feet, and has an ear, but produces no 
grain. It is used as fodder for cattle. 


Bandtal, Jia,  aqzreare 


Damming a water course for the purpose of irrigation. 


Banga, i wn 

Is the name given to the white kind of Sarson (Sinapis 
dichotoma, Roxb.) It is also applied locally to well-water, 
slightly brackish.—Central Doab. 


Bangké, Sy harem 

An aquatic beetle which eats rice plants. It is said to manu- 
facture something like a boat from leaves, and to paddle itself 
along from plant to plant. It is harmless when the water is let 
out from the field. It is also called Katua.—Benares. 


Bangki, Sh writ 


A species of rice cultivated in Benares.—See Dhan. 
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Bangkataiyé, Lt,  dwezrar 
See Jawasa and Bhatkataiya. 


Bangauntha, oS.»  zattat 
Cowdung found in the forests.—See Bankanda. 


Bangaliy4, WS, = aarferernr 
Literally, Bengali. <A species of rice cultivated in the Eastern 
part of these provinces.—See Dhan. 


Baninhar, lea «= - SATETT 


The word is used to signify a ploughman, or labourer, whose 
services are paid in Banni, or in kind.—Benares. 


Banjin, ys = fara 

Land close by the village. 

Also the name of a weed about three feet high, which springs 
up with Kharif crops. It is much sought after by Fakirs who 
practice Alchemy. 


Bankhara, Ve QTqTT 

Lands on which cotton has grown during the past season.— 
Central Doab. 

The word is derived from ban, cotton, which though very 
commonly used in this sense, is not in the dictionaries. It is 
not improbable that it is so applied, because a field of cotton 
bears resemblance to a ban q@q@ or forest. Baraundha is more 
commonly used in the same sense as Bankhara, in Rohilkhand 
and the Upper Dodb; and Midi (perhaps from ye to cut, to 
shave) in Dehli. 

Kapseta is also very generally used for a field of cut cotton ; 
from the Sanskrit karpas W814, the cotton plant, or undressed 
cotton. 
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Bankanda, 1S.) AT RTST 

Cowdung found in a jungle or forest, or dried for fuel. From 
Ban .» a forest, and Kanda \xS cowdung. Bangautha is 
also used in this sense. Arni Kanda is likewise applied to this 
useful article of Hindu economy; from the Sanskrit @IT@y 
a forest. In Dehli this is corrupted into Rana, and coupled 
with Legs Gosa, t.e. a cake of cowdung. The familiar words 
Ula and Gobar are applied to that which is collected at home. 


Bankar, ATA 


Spontaneous produce of jungle or forest land, such as gums, 
brushwood, honey, etc.* It is generally supposed that the 
person who possesses the right of collecting Bankar, or any tax 
or cess in lieu of it, holds necessarily a Zaminda4ri title in the 
ground which produces it. But this is an erroneous impression. 
The Sudder Dewaéni Adaulat have ruled that the sale of 
Bankar does not convey Zamindari right. One case is reported 
in which A. purchased, at a public sale, a portion of a Zamin- 
déri.—B. purchased another portion, besides the bankar of the 
whole estate. The Court ruled that the purchase made by B. 
conveyed to him a right over all the forest timber of the entire 
estate, though growing on the portion purchased by A. It was 
declared however that the latter from his right in the soil was 
permitted to clear away the trees, and to cultivate it; the 
proceeds of the timber felled appertaining to B.— (See 
Reports,” Vol. IT., p. 105.) 

It will be seen also at Section 9, Reg. I. of 1804, that the 
British Government consider Bankar as a thing altogether 
distinct from Zamindéri. 


Bankas, wh. wraag 
A grass used in making ropes. 


* See J A.S.B. for 1845, p. 643.—E. add. 
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Bankati, ah - wert 
The right obtained by clearing jungle, and bringing it into 
cultivation.—Benares. 


Banni, 2 aat 
A portion of grain given to a labourer as remuneration for 
his services.—Benares. 


Bansa, lun  - TTAT 
A grass which grows in fields of rice and dél. It is given as 
fodder for cattle. 


Bansi, ee 
A kind of wheat with blackish ears,—Hoshangabad. 


Bantaria, baw wearer 

A class of wood rangers in some of the northern Parganahs 
of Gorakhpiar, holding about 20,000 acres granted by the native 
government in lieu of police services, As the services are no 
longer performed, the lands have been resumed, and settled at 
very easy rates with the occupant Bantarias. 


Bar, + 

The Banian tree; the large Bengal or Indian fig tree 
(Ficus Indica). It 1s commonly also known as the Bargat 
GUT. 


Barahi, aly went 


A small species of sugar cane.—Saugor, Lower Dodb, and 
Bundelkhand. 


Barar, Jp = ARTE 
Tod says (Annals of Raj. Vol. I. p. 143). “Barrar is an 
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indefinite term for taxation, and is connected with the thing 
taxed, as Halbarrar, plough-tax.” 

An apportionment of Bhyachara Kists (or instalments of rent) 
according to the agreement of the village community. Gene- 
rally, any division; bearing much the same meaning as Bachh. 

The word, though common in the Do&b and Western India, 
is not found in Hindi dictionaries. 


Barban, ay = TT 
A North wind according to Khan Arzi.—See Dandwara. 
Bardi, ysop =: WSF 


Light stony soil. Also Bardar.—Saugor. 


Barehta, Bo» a@ateet 
Land of the third quality; also a plot of ground on which 
sugar cane has been lately grown.—Saugor. See Bhatkataiya. 


Barej, Kr 

Bareja, lx) RST 
A betel or pan garden. 

Bargan, we | eT 


Partition ; a share.—Hoshangabad. 


Barha, lb» = - ATT 

A channel for the passage of water from a well to a field, 
or from one field to another. To the eastward it may be con- 
sidered the smallest size of watercourse; the size in the as- 
cending scale is indicated by the terms Barh4, Nalki, Nali, Narwa 
and Gul. But in the West, Barh4 is by no means a small 
water course. The word is probably derived from Barhna Lat, 
to increase, though the usual mode of spelling it is against that 


etymology. 
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A field in which cows are fed; a rope, or string; especially 
one by which a harrow is drawn, or one that is thrown over a 
cart to keep the load from falling or getting injured. 

In parts of Central and Upper Doab, Barhaé is the term 
applied to the land of a township which is farthest from the 
homestead. Bara is the nearest to the village; Manjha between 
both. 


Barhiyé, Loy agar 
The name of a sugar millstone, extracted from the Chanar 
quarries. 


Barhotarf, esi = STAT 
See Barhi. 
Barkuiyan, Hs  ATaeat 


A. Kachha well, i.e. one without a cylinder of masonry.—E. 
Oudh. 


Baro, yy | (oe 


The name of a high jungle grass.—See Banchari. 


Baronkha, (Sin 9 TCTST 
A kind of sugar cane with long thin joints. 
Baraundha, bain = Teter 
Cotton land.—Rohilkhand. 
Barroh, Sy «= - 


A name given to the uplands in the Parganah of Jénibrast, 
i.e. the right bank of the Jumna, Zillah Etowah. 


Barsana, Guy» water 
To winnow the grain; literally, to cause to rain. 
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Bartush, sn awaAT 


Land sown with sugar cane, after a rice crop.—Rohilkhand. 


Barat, py» awa 

A disease which affects rice crops. 

A leathern girth, or large cable; especially one used for 
drawing water by a pur, or large well bag. 

In the Dehli territory, Barat, or Barit, is also used to signify 
the Government Jama, or a portion of it.—See Bharit. 


Basikat, a Orn ayant 
Inhabited. From Basna law to dwell. 


Basit, dnd aata 


The head manager in a village; the same as Mahetya or 
Mukaddam.—Central Dodb. 


Basend, dau faae 
An edible root which is found in jhils or marshes. 
In Rohilkhand the word signifies a Khakrob, or sweeper. 


Basgit, hw  wafia 

Homestead ; site of a village residence. From \u to dwell. 
The word is pure Hindi, but is more used in Eastern Hindustan 
than in Western. 


Basili, iow = Wait 
A small instrument for cutting. The diminutive of Basiéla, 
an adze. 


Bastah, duu) = ST 
A cloth in which papers are bound up; a bundle of papers. 
From the Persian 2.) to bind. 
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Baswari, siyy Weare 
Basaur, ype WAT 

A bamboo garden. From @f¥ a bamboo. 
Bat, fy qe 

A partition ; division. From \.3; to be divided. 
Batai, se wath 


Is derived from the word preceding, and signifies the same 
as the Metayer system of Europe; but it includes not only the 
literal Metayer, i.e. “& moitié fruit,” but the “tier franc,” or 
any share into which the crops may be divided. In poor lands 
a batai of one-sixth only is not unfrequently the extent of the 
Zamindar’s demand. 

Batéi navasiya is applied to a division which gives nine 
shares to one party, and seven to another.—Benares.—See 
Hariénw. 


Batenth, tgs Wee 
Batania, Lut - afarert 

Proprietor, or holder of a share.—Central Do&ib.—See above, 
under Bat and Batai. 


Bates, ut aa 

A passage; a pathway. Batia U2, is in more general use in 
the same sense. Both are from the Sanskrit Bat @Tz a road, a 
highway. 


Bathan, wie War 

Pasture ground. From L.giy to sit, to settle, or more probably 
from &€F a bullock, and QT or STH a place. Eastern Oudh. 
—See Baisak; which is also similarly derived. Adbathdn is 
more usually applied to the little shed erected by cowherds in 
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the jungles to sleep in at night, the cattle being all collected 
round it. It is also called W{TT or WETY, ¢.v. 


Bathua, en = TTT 

A herb which springs up with Rabi’ crops, and in the 
neighbourhood of water. It is sometimes cooked as a pot-herb 
by the poorer classes (Chenopodium album). 


Bathiyé, Le afeenr 
See Bitaura. 


A name given in Benares to Chani, or the small kind of 
Chana, q.v. 


Batolan, oo = - ere 
Batoran, ww = - Feet 

Gathering or collecting grain in one place at the time of 
harvest. rom | ,.%) batorna, to gather up. 


Batar, yy wa 

Land in a state fit for the plough.Saugor. In the Panjab 
I have heard watar F@< used to signify the rain which falls in 
January, and by softening the soil enables the young wheat to 
sprout and grow.—B. 


Batwar, ys) FATT 
A custom or police officer stationed on a road. 
A tax gatherer, who collects taxes in kind. 


Bawada, sil WATST 

A herb something like the Turmeric. It springs up in the 
rains, and it is sometimes sown, as it is considered a specific in 
rheumatism. 
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Baib, boeeeted aq 
Afar off—at a distance.— Bundelkhand. 
Baijilé, is ‘Sfaren 
A species of black pulse.—E. Oudh. 
Baikhat, hy 
Sale.—Eastern Oudh and Benares. 
Baisak, Sa! 


A spot in a jungle to which cattle are sent out to graze.—Dehli. 

It is elsewhere called Kharak (a cowshed) and Bathén.—gq.v. 

The word is also applied, generally, to old and worn out 
animals. 


Chanda, ssl> = att 
A common station of the revenue survey. 
Chak, Cl> aa 


A wheel. Especially applied amongst cultivators to the pulley 
over which the lao, or well-rope passes; called Bhon in Dehli, 
Chali and Charkhi in Rohilkhand, Garri and Garili in Benares 
and Bundelkhand. But these four last terms are only applied 
if the wheel is formed out of one block of wood. 

Chék means also a mill; rings of earth for forming a well ; 
a vessel in which sugar is manufactured, after being transferred 
from the Chasni or Karahi.—See Bel. 


Chanti, le = atet 
Cesses levied from artizans and others. From Chéntné Lail> 
to squeeze, to press. 


Chaunri, 5 $y) o> TNT 
A police station ; usually the kotwal’s.—Saugor. 
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Chap, wie am 
The refuse of the Jharberi after the P4la is beaten from it. 
Dehli and Upper Do&b.—See Jharberi. 


Chapre, ustyl> ‘aTae 
Cakes of cow-dung. They are also known by the names of 
Gobar, U’pla, Gosa, Doja, Thepri and Chot. 


Chara, sjl> ATT 
Truss; sheaf; grass; food. 
Chasni, Lowl> = UTait 


A pan in which the juice of the sugar cane is boiled. It is 
much the same as the Kardhi, except that it is somewhat larger. 
From the Chasni it is transferred into the Chak, q.». 

It is probably a corruption of the Persian tle flavour, 


syrup. 


Chéwal, jji> aera 
Rice undressed, but cleared of the husk. 


Land which remains long moist.—Saugor. 
Chik, Com ada 


Chikar, Se waar 

Mud; slime. The name of Chik is consequently given to 
the turf or rushes on which the water pot of the Dhenkli is 
made to rest, when it is brought to the top of the well. Par- 
chha and Chilwdi are likewise so applied. 


Chikat, eS > tae 
Chikt{, he  faadt 


Clayey soil.—Saugor. — 
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Chita, dam = “STAT 
The name of a creeping herb. It is used in medicine as a cure 
for leprosy (Plumbago Zeylonica). 


Chihra, Sy = FETT 
A descriptive roll of a servant or fugitive. Literally, a face. 


Canary seed (Panicum Miliaceum) (Panicum pilosum, Roxb.) 

It is sown and reaped in the hot season, after nearly all the 
rabi’ crops have been cut. It requires much irrigation, and is a 
precarious crop ; hence the saying : 


Star ot at Sat 
Qrze arit Sar 
ATT TS Tl A SAT SAT 
‘Take of master Chiné, 
Give him fourteen waterings, 
Let the wind blow, and you’ll have nought to give or take ;”” 
ze. You may irrigate your China as much as you like, but a 
blast will destroy it, and you get nothing for your pains. 
Chench, aq 


A herb which springs up in uncultivated places during the 
rainy season. Its fruit is frequently called Jonk, from its 
resemblance to a leech. 


A pad, to prevent laden bullocks from being galled. 
Chhaj, ce |= TS 

A basket used in winnowing grain. 
Chhakna LS = - TNT 


To clean the water of a well. 
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Chhap, wk wm 

A stamp ; generally the Potdar, or cashier’s, stamp. 

In Dehli and the Upper Dodb it is the name applied to a 
small bundle or heap of thorns about a foot high. When 
larger, it is called Khewa \,.< ¢.0.* 


Chhapa, bk erat 
The village seal used to impress grain with.—See Chank and 
Thapa. 


It also means the heap of refuse corn and chaff which is 
formed in winnowing. In a heap of cleaned corn there is about 
four per cent Chhap&. Also, a small heap of grain appropriated 
to purposes of charity. 

Chhap4 is likewise in some places the name given to the 
basket used for throwing water out of a pond, for the purpose 
of irrigation.—See Beri, Boka, and Dauri. 


Chhar, 5) ALS 
A bank of a river; hence Chharchitti, a permit, or pass, over 
a river. 


Chheda, Vong Bat 

A. destructive little animal similar to the weevil (Calandra 
granaria), From Chhed s.¢> a hole. It is also the name of the 
disease which the corn sustains when affected by the ravages of 
this animal. 


Chhida, long = - HST 

Thin, not close—according to Shakespear’s Dictionary, “ said 
of & person or animal whose legs are much separated.” But it 
is also applied to corn fields, or plantations, in opposition to 
Ghan& Le or Ghinké K€ close, thick. 


* See J.A.8S. Bombay, No. III, p. 119.—E. add. 
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A pod; a legume. 


Chhinka, Kang  wetenr 

An ox muzzle.—Dehli; called Mikha, Mushka, and Jali in 
Rohilkhand and the Do4b, Khonta in Benares, and Muska in 
Bundelkhand. Also a net for hanging pots, etc.—(See Jab.) 


Chhinta, Bngm wtet 

From chhintné 2.¢> to sprinkle; a field in which peas 
and linseed have been sown by broad-casting, while the rice 
crops are standing on the ground. When the rice is cut, these 
crops are left to grow, and harvested in the beginning of Chayt. 
In Dehli, the term Chhanta is applied to throwing more seed. 
amongst a growing rice crop. 

The same word is employed in Gorakhpir to signify lands in 
which seed has been scattered after a single ploughing; more 
particularly at the extremities of villages, with a view to secure 
possession. 


Chhiyal, Sree atee 
A jungle tree; called also Dhak, g.v. 
Chheona, Gong AAT 


To extract juice from a tar tree. Literally, “to slice,” as the 
bark is sliced off and a pot hung underneath to catch the sap as 
it exudes.—B. 


Chhikai, > feat 

Bears the same meaning in Rohilkhand as Farighkhaténa, 
qv. The word is perhaps derived from Chhinkwané \j\,C.7> 
to cancel. 


Chhilka, Sym fewer 
Bark; rind. 
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Chhitué, ~~ fag 

Sowing broad-cast. From Chhintné Lugs to sprinkle.— 
Benares. 

The usual words in the Dodb, Rohilkhand, and Dehli, are 
Paberi, or Pabar phenk dena, or Jel karna. In Bundelkhand 
it is called Chhintab, from the same root Chhintna. 


Chhitri, spe feet 

Said in Shakespear’s Dictionary to be “a small basket 
without lid or handle,” but it is more generally understood to 
be a broken basket, or Daliya ; one nearly ineffective from being 
worn out. 


Chhola, oz BwTRT 

Gram—Saugor and Bundelkhand. Also the title of the man 
who cuts the standing sugar cane. He strips off the leaves, and 
lops off the head, which he receives as his perquisite, besides 
about ten canes per diem during the time he is employed. The 
name is derived from chholna \J,g> to pare, to scrape. 


Chholni, us 9g wraat 


A scraper. 


Chhaur, Dy) bm Bic 


A large stack of Juwar or Bajra collected for fodder, com- 
prising several smaller stacks called Syi. In years of plenty this 
is added to, till the village stock amounts to several hundreds 
of maunds.—Dehli. 

In some districts, as in Rohilkhand, this is known by the 
name of Garri; elsewhere by the name of Kundar and Kharai. 


—See Garri. 


Chhadam, plage wera 
Literally, six dams; equal to two damris. The proper 
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amount is six and a quarter dams, but by abbreviation it 1s 
called Chhadém.—See Damri, Adhela, and Ganda. 


Chhahkur, se BRR 


Division of crops where the Zamindar gets only one-sixth.— 
E. Oudh. 


Chhakra, [em HATVT 

A carriage. It is built on the principle of a baili, has no 
sides like the Gari, but carries burdens on a sort of platform. 
It is much used for the conveyance of cotton, to which its con- 
struction is well adapted. The names of some of its component 
parts are Nasauri, Goridé, Tulawa, Akari, Korha, Phar, Shagun, 
Ank, Tiph, D4ntué, Chaukharé and Bichua, the uses of which 
it is needless to particularise.—See Gari. 


Chhatao, se wera 


Clearing rice from the husk. 


Chhatri, se = RT 


A small ornamented pavilion, generally built over a place of 
interment, or a cenotaph in honor of a Hindi chief. Literally, 
“an umbrella.” 


Chihel, Sai fara 
Wet oozy land. From chihlé }.> mud. 


Chikhar, ke fre 
The husk of Chané, q.v. 


Chikharwai, us es feacant 
Wages for weeding.—E. Oudh; called generally Nirai and 
Naulai elsewhere, 
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Chiknawat, Bl franz 
A clayey soil. From Chikné ne greasy ; oily. 
Chilla, dm faa 


A holy place where fakirs abide: socalled from the initiatory 
abstinence of forty days (in Persian 4,> chahil&) which they 
undergo. 


Chilwai, all> freak 


See an explanation of its meaning under Chik. 


An inferior kind of grass which grows in the Bhatti territory. 
It is perhaps the same as the Chaprida of Hariana. 


Chin, San faa 
A kind of sugar-cane.—Upper Do&b and Rohilkhand.—See 
Ikh. 


Chirchira, so > fafac 

Name of a medicinal plant (Achyranthes aspera). Its ashes 
also are used in washing linen. It is also called Chichara, 
Chitirra, and Satjira. In Sanskrit it is known by the name of 
Apémérg Watat. There is a white and a red kind. The 
former, if it is carried about the person, is firmly believed to 
render one invulnerable, particularly against scorpions, and the 
application of it to the part affected is as immediate and certain 
a remedy as was the application of basil according to the clas- 
sical writers. 


Chirchitta, Soom facfagr 

The name of a grass which somewhat resembles young Bajra. 
It produces an ear like that of the Kangni bs (Panicum 
Italicum), and its grain is about the size of a barley corn. This 
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plant also is said in native herbals to have secret virtue. If 
any one will eat a chatték of its grain he will not feel the 
pressure of hunger for twenty-one days. As the experiment is 
easily made, and it is not a common practice to eat Chirchitta, 
we may presume it is somewhat nauseous. 


Chittha, om fret 


A rough note; servants’ pay; a memorandum. 


Chiwanéa, Ulm frarat 

A place for cremation ; called also Chihai and Chihani. These 
three are derived from Ksh4i, ashes. Marghat, Bhoidagdha 
and Smasan, or Samsan (in Benares) are also employed to 
signify the same. 


Choya, Lg ATCA 
A hole dug in the dry bed of a river to get water. Alsoa 
name commonly applied to rivulets. 


Choha, Log> SITET 
A small well. Both these words are derived from Chiné 
Gs> to leak, to be filtered. 


Choka, Sym STAT 
Rice.—Saugor. 
Chonda, 10 ) 9 aTST 


Kachha wells where the water is near the surface.—E. Oudh. 


Chia, Vy 
Chia, Batti, or Marsa forms one of the chief Kharif pro- 
ducts of the hills. The flowers are of a fine red color. It is 


supposed to be the Amaranthus oleraceus. 
Chia is also the siliqua, seed vessel, or pod of a pulse. 
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Chugai, AGS sak 
Pasturage. From tua LS to peck; to graze. 


Chonchi, SEI Strait 

A tiny creeper which grows round the Piyazi plant and 
ripens its seeds at the same time with it. The Piyazi seeds are 
eaten by the poorer classes, and during the famine at Ambala 
in 1861 cases occurred of persons being poisoned by eating 
Piy&zi bread in which Chonchi had become mixed. I was not 
able to learn the botanical name of either plant. Piyazi grows 
spontaneously in fallow lands in April and May.—B. 


Chulli, > Jet 


The supports which are placed below stacks of straw or stores 
of grain; called by English farmers staddles. In some places 
the ground is merely cleaned and elevated, and no supports are 
raised; it is then called Ghai. 


Chul, to 
The palm of the hand contracted for the purpose of holding 
water. Sometimes incorrectly pronouned Challi.—See Ajauli 


and Chungal. 


Chini, us > xr 
Flour; pulse coarsely ground. 
Chungal, Je> tae 


A handful of any thing dry; as Chulli is of any thing 
liquid. Khonch is used in the same sense. In Rohilkhand, 
Lap, or Laf, is as much as two hands joined can hold; but in 
Benares, Dehli, and the Doab, it means only one handful.—See 
Ajauli, Chullu. 
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Chintri, » lm ay 
Head man of a district in Dehra Din. 


Chopné, Lygm | STTUAT 


To throw water from a Dauri, ¢.—UIchab dena is the 
equivalent term in Bundelkhand. 


Chot, Sm wae 

An ingenious way adopted by shepherds and husbandmen of 
folding a blanket or sheet into a covering for the head and 
shoulders, making it nearly impervious to the rain. It is some- 
what similar to the mode by which a Scotchman converts a 
plaid into a sleeved great coat. It also signifies the tying the 
end of a blanket in a knot, and so placing it over the head, 
which in some places is called Ghinghi; but that word is 
generally otherwise applied.—See Ghinghi. 


Chau, > wat 
A ploughshare.—See Hal and Halas. 


Chaukha, (Sy 


A station where four boundaries meet.—See Chaugadda. 


Chankara, \yj> 0 tareT 
Division of a crop, in which the cultivator gives only one- 
fourth ; called also by the name of Chaukar. 


Chaula, Yo aTeat 

A kind of pulse commonly cultivated in Hindustan (Dolichos 
sinensis). It is also called Raw4s and Ramdas; but it is best 
known throughout the country under its Persian name of ld 
lobwyd. 
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Chauléf, Dye trent 

The name of a weed which shoots up during the rainy season, 
particularly in old buildings (Amaranthus polygamus). It is 
also sometimes sown and eaten as a pot-herb. There are two 
kinds of Chaulai, red and green. The one is called Gandar, 
and the other Marsai. 


Chaunra, Wig SST 
A subterranean apartment for grain. 


Chauntali, diye 9 Garett 

Cotton pods, in which the fibre is equal to one-fourth of the 
whole produce. Tih4li, in which the fibre is one-third. Pach- 
duli (i.e. two out of five) when it amounts to about 16 seers in 
the maund. 


Chaupal, Ske arere 
Chaupar, Dug> = TAIT 


A small shed in which the village community meet; generally 
built by the head man of the village, and used by him in former 
days as a kind of Kachahri or office. 


Chaur, ype!) OE 

A large open space in the forest.—Rohilkhand. 

A large tract of low land.—Eastern Oudh. 

Achaur is one of those long low strips of semi-marshy land, 
formerly beds of small streams so common in Northern Bihar. 
They are generally appropriated for the purpose of growing 
rice and indigo.—B. 


Chauraha, &2| 9 STTeT 
The junction of four villages, or roads.—See Chaugadda. 
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Chaursi, Louse = Swett 
A granary above ground.—Rohilkhand. 


Chaus, us ata 
Land four times tilled.—Rohilkhand. 


Chausingha, Lung  wstfder 


A raised mound indicating where the boundaries of fou 
villages meet.—See Chaugadda. 
Chauthiya, Ley wife 

A. measure in general use for grain and about equal to a see’ 
of wheat. Chaukari is a quarter, and Adheli is a half Chau 
thiyé. Five Chauthiyés are equal to a Kuro, or Paseri, an 
twenty Kuros to one Khanri. These words are equally usec 
in superficial measures. Thus an area which would requir 
five Paseri of seed to sow it, is about equal to a Bigha (whicl 
in Hoshangabad is a little more than a statute acre, bein; 
4,900 square yards), and was rated at about a Rupee of Re 
venue. A Khanri would be about equal to four Rupees, an 
a Mani to twice that amount.—Saugor.—See Bisi and Jarib. 


Chautra liom 0 St 
A Court ; corrupted perhaps from Chabiitra. 


Chah, im FB 
A platform ; a pier-head. 
Chahli, te «weet 


The wheel on which the rope revolves at the top of a well 
—See Chak. 


Chahorna, Gre FETTAT 
To transplant.—Rohilkhand. Elsewhere if signifies to sticl 
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up, to fix. The word Rompna is also frequently used to signify 
transplanting. In Dehli and the Upper Doab, Chahorné, 
though rarely used, is preserved in the word Chahora, which 
signifies rice dibbled in a field, after being sown in a nursery. 


Chahal, bh Tea 
A strong soil, ranking between Rausli and Dakara, or 
D&nkra.—Dehli. 


Chakka > ART 

The weight (generally of clay) used to press down the small 
arm of the Dhenkla. The usual meaning is a wheel or circle, 
and the word may be therefore applied thus, as the Chakké is 
almost always of a circular form. 


Chakkat, wS=> Wa 


3 The loss of a whole plot of ground by diluvion; the contrary 
f Ritkat. 


[ Chakwand, Sk ware 

. A common weed, of which there are generally reckoned to 
be four kinds, though they bear but little resemblance to one 
iasiottien <= Chal wand: Chakaundi or Kasaundi, Gulali, Batoka. 
The Chakwand, which grows from about eight inches to two 
feet high, and bears a long legume, is very common in Mango 
groves, and in fields grown with Kharif crops. It is used by 
the poor people as a potherb. 


Chalti, Lh waar 
Cultivated lands.—Dehli. 


Chambal, Ju> WaT 
A log of wood with grooves, fixed on banks of canals. It is 
used in drawing water for the purposes of irrigation. 
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Chana, le wat 

Gram. Cicer arietinum. The origin of this word has been 
much disputed, but is, I believe, a corruption of the Portuguese f 
grama, meaning grain in general. 

There are generally reckoned to be three kinds of this widely- 
used legume :—1. Pilé (also called Raksw4, Chaptai, and Kas4ri 
in the Eastern part of these provinces); 2. Pachmil, which 1s a 
mixture of Pila and Kassi; 3. Kassa, the superior kind. 

There is also a small kind of Chan, called Chani and Batiri, 
and Chana itself is frequently to the Eastward called Rehla and 
Lona. But in general Lona is the name of the oxalic and 
acetic acid which forms on the leaf of the Chana. It is used in 
this country in alchemical processes, and in the preparation of 
nitric and muriatic acid. Cloths are spread over the plants of 
the Chana, and being well moistened by the deposition of dew, 
they readily absorb the acidulous salt, which the plants secrete 
abundantly on the surface of their leaves and shoots (Royle, 
“ Antiquity of Hindu Med.” p. 42). The presence of this acid 
is found to injure the feet occasionally when people walk in 
Chané fields, and a local tradition has hence arisen that Sité, 
when she was going to bathe in the Manwa river, is said to 
have cursed the plant, and directed that it should not be grown 
between that stream and the Gogra, and consequently no Chané 
is now cultivated between those two rivers. 

In the Western part of this Presidency there is a Kabuli 
Chané sometimes grown. It differs from the Desi, or country 
Chané in having a white flower and smaller leaf. It is also 
grown in the extreme Kast, and in Bengal, to the North of the 
Ganges. It is there considered a fit offering for the gods, pro- 
bably on account of its rarity. 

This useful grain is highly valued in India, and its praises 
have been sung by the poets. The following doggrel lines, 
which are attributed to the celebrated minister Birbal, are 
greatly esteemed by the natives :— 
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wa Gut H ages ae wa We St TATA TAT 
arat a | STC Fearaar Ge Gea Sled HA GAT 
Se TCS BAT aE wast ya wt fad A wae wen 
Which may be thus literally translated, 
‘¢ Among all gods, Mahadev is greatest; among all cereals, channé is 
king: 
Whose stalk is longish, its flowers rose-coloured, the more it is 
picked the thicker it grows. 
Quoth Birbal, listen, Shah Akbar, with salt and pepper it is wonder- 
fully good.”’ 
The favorite way, however, of cooking grain is to parch it. 
It is then called Chaben4, and is generally carried in the corner 
of the scarf to eat on a journey. By far the most common use 


of grain is as food for horses, for which purpose it is un- 
~ivalled.—B. 


panchar, sie UHTT 


Land left untilled for one, two, or three years. 


, Subscription ; assessment. 


Chandeli, Loe aget 

A very fine species of cotton fabric, which is of so costly a 
description as to be used only in native courts. It is made 
from Berar, or Umravati, cotton, and every care is taken in 
its manipulation. The weavers work in a dark subterranean 
room, of which the walls are kept purposely damp to prevent 
the dust from flying about. The chief care is bestowed on the 
preparation of the thread, which, when of very fine quality, sells 
for its weight in silver. It is strange that women are allowed 
to take no part in any of the processes. From a correspondence 
published in Vol, X. of the “Journ. As, Soc. of Bengal,” it 
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would appear that the Chandelis are made solely from Narma 
cotton; but this is a mistake, for Umravati cotton is alone used, 
and the Narma, or Narma-ban, instead of being confined to 
Malwa, is cultivated in small quantities all over Hindustan, and 
its produce is in great request for the manufacture of the best 
kind of Brahmanical thread. It is a bushy plant, grows to the 
height of about seven feet, and lasts about six years. 

Chandelis derive their name from the town of Chandert, on 
the left bank of the Betwa, in Sindhia’s territory. —(See Chandel.) 


Chandeya, bom dear 
Deep places.—Eastern Oudh. 
Chani, i> owt 
A small species of Chand; called Batiri in Benares. 
Chaneth, tuum WAS 
Drugs for cattle. 
Changel, Li> dita 


A herb which springs out of old Kheras, or ruined buildings. 
It has a round leaf, and its seed, which is used as a medicine, is 
known generally by the name of Khabaji. Also a round basket 
of straw. 


Chanwan, vip TATA 
Name of a small species of millet.—Eastern Oudh. 
Chapri, wee  ‘aqatt 


A puddle. Also the name of a small pulse somewhat re- 
sembling Chana. 


Chari, us = AT 


Unripe Jawar, cut as fodder for cattle. It is always sown 
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much thicker than the Jawér which is intended for the thresh- 
ing floor. 

Chari is also the name given in the Lower Doab to small 
portions of land held rent-free by cultivators: derived either 
from its chiefly producing fodder, or by a corruption from 
Sir.—See Chhir. 


Charkhi, is a. aca 

The pulley by which water is raised from a well by two 
water-pots tied to the ends of a rope and raised alternately. 
Literally, a spinning wheel. It is generally made of pieces of 
bamboo lashed together in the orm of a cylinder.—See Chak. 


A feeding trough. : 
Charas, Uyj> awe 


The exudation of hemp flowers. It is collected in Nepal, 
dsewhere also it is said, by persons running through a field 
snja with leathern aprons to which the exudation adheres. 

hese provinces the Charas of Bokhara is most admired, and 

shes double the price of the country product. Bahadirgarh 

, the Dehli Territory appears the grand depdét for the Charas 
£# the Western and Northern States. 

Also, the large leathern bucket, or bag, used for filling water 
from wells; derived from \~,> leather. In some parts of the 
country it is called Pur and Moth. All parts of the appa. 
of a well are differently called at different places. Thus, the 
upright posts over the well’s mouth are in one place, Filpdya 
(elephant leg), in another Thuni. The beam which they sup- 
port is in one place called Bharsahé, in another Patao and 
Bharet. The rope is in one place called Bart, in another Lao. 
The reservoir into which the water is poured is in some places 
called Pareha, in others Chabacha, and so on.—See Arhat, 
Bahoro, Chék, Chakti, Charkhi, and Garari. 
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Charwahi, alge acaret 
Wages of a charwéha, grazier or herdsman, in grain. From 
Charné > to feed, to graze. 


Chatri, usf> weet 

The name of a herb which springs up with the rabi’ grains. 
It is used. as fodder for cattle, and the poorer class of cultivators 
eat the seeds of it mixed up with barley. 


Chail, a> aa 
Land twice tilled.—Rohilkhand. 


Chain, oe a 
Cultivated land. 
Chaiti, Se Qat 


The harvest of the month Chayt (March-April). In Bundel- 
khand it is applied generally to the Rabi’, or spring harvest. 


Dab, ls  STt 

The name of a grass, better known by the name of Kis or 
Kisha. (Poa cynosurides. Ken:) It is generally applied 
only to the first shoots of the Kus grass, and is called Dabsa 
in Rohilkhand. The extreme acuteness of its points is pro- 
verbial amongst Hindus. The intellects of a clever man are 
said to be as sharp as the point of a Dab, or Kis, leaf (Sir W. 
Jones’ Works, Vol. V. p. 79). Dab is not in much request as 
fodder for cattle, but, when soaked, it makes very good twine, 
and is occasionally used in thatching houses. These are, how- 
ever, profane uses: for the grass is especially holy, and is in 
great demand in almost all the votive offerings and religious 
ceremonies of the Hindus. It is considered very desirable that 
a man should die upon a bed of Dab; and it is consequently 
the duty of attendant relations to spread the grass on the floor, 
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and after covering it with a cloth, to lay the dying man upon 
it, in order that he may emit his last breath in that hallowed 
position. 


Dabi, isle erat 
See Dabiya. ° 
Dabak, COIs STA 


Fresh well water.—Dabké is used in the same sense. 


Dabar, ys STAT 
Low ground where water settles; a small tank; a vessel for 
washing in, 


Dakara, V5 STSRRT 

Is the name of the best, or second best, quality of soil in the 
Upper Dodb or Dehli. It is sometimes pronounced Dhékar 
and Dankra. 

The soil called Rausli in many places ranks above Dakaré. 


Dal, dio ate 

“A pulse, Phaseolus radiatus, Linn., Phaseolus aureus, Roxb., 
green gram, or rayed kidney bean.” —K4nitn-i Islam. 

In the North Western Provinces it is applied only to the 
split pea of Mang, Arhar, Urd, and a few other pulses (from 
daind \:\3 to grind coarsely) ; and there appears reason to appre- 
hend error in the passage quoted from the “ Kénun-i Islam.” 
The Printed Glossary also says of Dol that it is a sort of pea.— 
See Dalia. 


Dal, Js Bret 

A bough. In Dehli and the Upper Dodb it is applied to the 
basket used for the purpose of raising water by artificial means 
from a canal. From déind WIS to throw, to fling. It is made 
sometimes of leather, but generally of Manj or of Jhao. Dél 
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irrigation is used where the course of the canal is much below 
the general level of the country, and is, in consequence of the 
labour attending it, more expensive than irrigation by Tor, 
which consists in merely breaking down the field ridge, and 
allowing the water to pass through it. 


Dal, do 
Wild rice. 
Damcha, dal)  STAUT 


The platform on which a person is posted to protect crops.— 
Dehli. Jaunda and Tand are also used in this sense in Dehli; 
and the latter in Rohilkhand also; in the Dodb, Mattila (from 
mattt, earth), and Menra and Mainra* (from its position on the 
border of the field) ; and in Saugor, Marwa, for the same reason. 
Machén and Macha are in common use elsewhere, and even 
within the limits of the local words above-mentioned. 


Damar, yids BTA 
Resin—more especially, in commerce, the resin of the Sél 
tree (Shorea robusta): also called Dhumna and Dhiné. 


Dand, SIs wie 

High ground, opposed to Dabar; sterile Bhtir land ; elevated 
land of Domat soil; also a fine; a land-mark; a stick. The 
word is spelt with either an initial 8 or €- 


Dang, eHlo ett 

A hill or precipice; the summit of a mountain, as Lél-dang. 
In Dehli, and generally in Upper India, the word is used to 
signify the high bank of a river. It is provincially corrupted 
into Dhéng and Dhayang.—E. 

Dangré Stet is common in Nepalese for a hill.—B. 


8 
* Meir, Mend, ds signifies a limit, 
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Dangar, Rak Strz 

Superannuated horned cattle. It is applied also as a term 
of abuse to a fool. But Dangar, in Dehli, is not confined to 
old cattle; for it is there applied generally to horned cattle, 
exclusive of buffaloes. 


Danti, lo eter 
A sickle. From dant, a tooth. 


Danth, sels wis 
Refuse of harvest floors, especially applied to Kharif pro- 


ducts; and so is synonymous with Jhora, g.v. It is also called 
Datudé and Danthl4.—See Danthla. 


Danwan, gipld erat 

Burning stubble, or a conflagration in a forest. This word 
is provincially corrupted into damar and do, and is derived from 
the Sanskrit €T4T4@, a conflagration in a forest.— Yates’ 
Nalodaya,” p. 358. 


Danwari, usygld stadt 
See Dauri. 
Dao, jo ea 


A hatchet with a hooked point; a sickle. Among the Sing- 
phos and other savages of the north-eastern frontier it is the 
name of a heavy knife about two feet in length like the 
Nepalese kukari.—B. 


Dara, yd «= BTS 
Spirituous liquor. 


This name, which literally means slave, is borne chiefly by 
men of the Banié caste, by Bairégi Fakirs, and by Kayaths and 
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Brahmins. It is usually coupled with the name of some deity, 
as Shib Das, Nérdyan Das, etc., etc., to imply subjection to 
some special tutelary God. It is a mistake to suppose that it 1s 
the name of a particular family, as was asserted by a celebrated 
statesman, who when inveighing against the treatment of some 
Dé&s of Lucknow, stated him to be a member of “the Doss 
family, one of the most distinguished in India.” 

In the time of Akbar we find it was not uncommon for 
Rajputs also to bear the name of Dds. Thus we read of Raja 
Bhagwan Das, the Kachhwdha, who was the father-in-law of 
Jahangir, and grandfather of Sult4n Khusri, and who is stig- 
matized as the first who sullied Rajput blood by a connexion 
with the Imperial family of Dehli. The name is now seldom 
given to Rajputs, except to illegitimate children.—E. 

By Europeans in India this word is often written and pro- 
nounced ‘ Doss,” and in that shape it appeared in the earlier 
editions of this work. The last (or perhaps I should say the 
last but one) generation of Anglo-Indians always pronounced 
the long ¢ ("1 or 1) like aw or o, this error was originated by 
that able but eccentric scholar, Dr. Gilchrist, who taught that 
the sound of é was the same as that of the English a in bail, 
wall, water, etc. Hence his pupils persisted in speaking and 
writing uspele breakfast, as hauzree, Lol water, as pawnee, 
nabdb (the Hindi corruption of —\,3 nawwdb) as nabob and the 
like. The fact however is that the long 4 in all Indian lan- 
guages is sounded like the English a in far, father, past, etc. 
In Persian the long d is sounded as in water, war, etc., 
and the Persians are said to dislike to hear Indians talk 
their language because of their pronunciation of the d, which 
they consider effeminate. Thus, a Persian would say Ws pl 
KEL am nawmi shumaw chih bawshad, while an Indian would say 
ndfmi shumd/ chih bdh-shad. The name Das is in Behar in- 
dicative of the possessor’s holding the office of village patwéri. 
It is one of the recognized appellations of the Kayaths, who are 
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all called so-and-so Lél, Parshéd, or D&s; also, though less 
frequently, Singh.—B. 


Dasa, lilo <STar 
A reaping hook. Also dans ztat. 


Dhadé, lSlao = WTT 

Water falling from above; a waterfall—Rohilkhand. The 
word is perhaps a corruption of Dharé, a flowing stream. 

In Saugor, Bhadbhada is used in this sense; but its general 
application is somewhat different.—See Bhadbhadana. 


Diyaré, Who figerat 

Didra, or Dawara, or Diaré, signifies an island formed in the 
bed of a river.—Eastern Oudh and Benares.—E. 

It is a Hindi diminutive of Sanskrit €t@ an island, and means 
a large sandbank formed by a river, which, after being in ex- 
istence for a couple of seasons, frequently becomes sufficiently 
consolidated to be cultivable, but is always liable to be carried 
away again by a change in the course of the river. Some of 
these didr4s or diaras, as they are also called, are very large 
and old. The Rampir diar4 in the Ganges near Maldah for 
instance is forty miles long and two or three broad, and is as 
firm as the high land on the banks of the river.—B. 


Dih, aos She 

Used in the Benares Province and the Lower Doab to signify 
the site of a deserted village. The Persian Deh being used for 
an inhabited one. 


Dihé, L2o = Wher 
A small mound ; same as the above. 


Dihitla, Jp. ferent 
See Dhan. 
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Dahnimi, isd - UAT 
Five per cent.—Dehli. The literal meaning is half of ten. 
Dehri, A570? > ea 


A marshy soil.—See Dahr. 


Dihindah, sadd  fereE 
A Persian word signifying one that is willing to pay or give; 
a good payer. 


Dahyek, ES fram 

An allowance of 10 per cent., which used to be given to the 
Amil as his profit, and for the charges of Mofassil management. 
See Sec. 6, Reg. II. a.p. 1795. In the Printed Glossary it is 
called Dahyck. 


Del, ws Be 

Land ploughed and ready for Rabi’ crops.— Bundelkhand. 
Land prepared for cotton after having been cropped with Gram. 
—Saugor. 


Deula, Yd «Serer 
Mounds ; high ground.—Eastern Oudh. 


Dhaman, wrbo UTA 


A grass, of a good quality, which is found in the Bhatti 
territory. 


Dhan, wed Ut 

The rice plant. Very many kinds are grown in these pro- 
vinces. The best known in the North-West and Rohilkhand 
are Basmatti, Hansraj, Raimunia (called also Bandli and Tilok- 
chandan), Kamaura, Motichér, Pila, Sinkhar, Jabdi, Sing- 
kharcha, Soh4gmatti. These are all of superior quality. The 
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inferior are Anjana, Chakua, Badémi, Dalganjna, Anandi, 
Kaldhanna, Seodhi, Sathi, and Seodha. 

In Saugor the most common kinds are Malti, Siamjiri, 
Nunga, Layachi, Dilbagsa, Antarbed, Tilsein, Batri, Seinkhir, 
Deodhan, Khurdban, and Jhanasar. 

In the central part of these provinces we find the names 
chiefly of Deokala, Dudhi, Sathi, Baki, Raimunia, Batasi, 
Naurangi, Dunkharcha, Lumbha, Motichir, Kala, Hansraj, 
and Basmatti. 

Those cultivated to the Eastward and in Benares are, for the 
most part, Bagari, Dehila, Didha, Mutmuri, Sclha, Nanhya, 
Ranikajar, Ringan, Naindosh, Basmatti, Jiria, Kalijir, Nain- 
sukh, Khattar, Birinjphil, Bangalia, Bangki, Simbha, Selhi, 
Motisirri, Rat, Raibhog, Motijhil, Naurangi, Kharrar, Samun- 
dar-phen, Hansraj. Of these the best kinds are Naindosh, Bas- 
matti, Hansraj, Nainsukh, and Birinjphil. JBasmatti and 
Hansraj appear to be the only kinds which are known generally 
by the same name. The varieties are still greater in Behar 
and Bengal. 

It appears from Abu’l Fazl that the most noted varieties of 
his time were the Sukhdas of Bharaich, the Dojirah of Gwalior, 
and Khanjan of Rajauri.—E. 

In Bengal and Behar, where rice is the staple crop, the 
people say there are two hundred distinct kinds, but, as usual 
with these exaggerated sub-divisions, they are seldom able to 
name them all. Many of the names are as purely fanciful as 
those given by English gardeners to their apples and pears. 
The better sorts are classed under one head as Arwé4, and are 
the only sorts eaten by Europeans and the upper class of natives. 
The inferior second sorts are Joshandar avval, Joshandar doyam, 


and L4l.—B. 


Dhana, Sho  UTAt 
The Gond portion of a village, which is always separate from 
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the rest. Also applied generally to Marza, Nagla, and Pirwa 
in the North-West.—Saugor. 


Dhép, wie wm 


One-fourth of a koss.—See Dhapié. Also applied to a Ghat, 
or passage; a large expanse of low ground. 


Dhar, jos BIT 
A heap of corn.—Benares. It is called more correctly Dher 
in the North-West. 


Dhar, jes Unt 

A hollow tree inserted in the mouth of wells in the Tarai, to 
keep them from falling in.—Rohilkhand. 

Dhar or Dhara is also used in the sense given under Dhala 
and Dharbachh: it is frequently pronounced Dharua.—These 
words may either be derived from Dhala, as above-mentioned, 
or from dharnda \ ) >), to place down, to impose. The word is 
entered in the Printed Glossary under Dara. 


Dhardharna, G jb bo ATCA TAT 
See Dhariyana. 
Dhi, oo at 


A high bank of a river.—Saugor. 


Dhtha, Lard Sher 
Rising ground; mounds. Diha is similarly used. 


Dhinkhar, jeeds Hear 

Is the name applied to the bundle of thorns tied together and 
drawn by bullocks over corn for the purpose of beating out the 
grain. It is also used as a harrow for eradicating grass and 
weeds from ploughed land.—Dehli and Upper Dodb. 
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Dhela, Los at 
A clod of earth. 

Dhen, cd 
A milch cow. 

Dhenka, sSunds Bart 

Dhenki, fx 5 Bat 


An instrument for pounding rice, tobacco, etc. It is worked 
like the Dhenkli, and is similarly derived ; corrupted by Euro- 
peans into “donkey.”’ 


Dhenkli, dhaws Senet 

A machine for raising water, consisting of a horizontal lever 
with a weight at one end and a bucket at the other. The name 
is provincially corrupted into Dhukli, Dhikli, and in Gorakhpir 
into Dheokal. The word appears to be derived from dhalkénd 
GiG25 to roll, to overturn. The posts which act as the fulcra 
are called Thinia; the rope, Bart; and the bucket Karwala. 


Dhenri, cstand SE 

Has the same meaning as Dhondh.—See Dhondh. 
Dhert, us syed ett 

A heap. 


In the Upper Dob it is used to signify a sharer, principally 
in landed property. 


DhingA, Kins fier 
See Jeli. 

Dhoka, Sord = TART 
See Daria. 

Dhoka, Syrs STAT 


Small stones of an inferior aualitv. extracted from the Chanfr 
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quarries. In Regulation XXII. 1795, the names of several 
other stones are mentioned, such as Chauka, Hirsa, Soli, Janta, 
for grinding; and for building, D4p4, Chapet4, Abhot, Bujautt, 
Patera, Pattea, Khinth, Khamha. 


Dhonda, po SST 
Dhondi, esduyd = UTS 


A grass which grows in rice fields, and sometimes chokes the 
plant. It produces an ear, and the seed is frequently used by 
cultivators for making bread. In some places, as in the Bareilly 
district, it 18 called Bat; and in Eastern Oudh, Dhauni. It 
appears to derive its name from Dhan, rice; if we may be 
allowed to judge from the following familiar couplet, in which 
both words occur— 


Se ST UTA STATA VST | 
ST SUA VTSt AST 


‘We sowed rice, it has come up dhonda; 
What will the family (/:¢. the male and female slaves) eat ?” 


Dhondh, sips HS 
A capsule, or seed vessel; especially of the poppy, cotton, or 
gram.—See also Dhundi. 


Dhui, usd UK 
Soaked pulse. 
Dhindi, xt gpd eet 


The pod of gram (Cicer arietinum).—Benares. The correct 
word is Dhendi, or Dhenri, g.v. It is also in Benares and many 
other places called Thonthi. It is known by the local name 
of Ghittri in Rohilkhand, Tat in Dehli, Dhauri in Bundel- 
khand, and Dhindh, and Ghenti in some places. When it is 
somewhat unripe, it is called Patpar, Chatké, Ghegaré, and 
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Satpar, in different parts of these Provinces. -See Dhondh and 
Ghegara. 


Dhus, Ladd 

A sloping elevation of ground ; and hence applied to the glacis 
of a fort; sterile sandy eminences. It is also the name of a soil 
in some parts of the Lower Dodb and Benares.—See Dhith. 


Dhora, Syd BYR 
Dhoré, or Dhola, is the name of an insect very destructive to 
stored gram. 


It is also applied to the mound of earth raised by the side of 
a ditch. 


Dhaul, Joo wre 
Dhaur, yo SIS 
A kind of sugar cane.—Rohilkhand, Upper Doéb, and Dehli. 
Dhadda, dad SVT 
Dhaddi, 5ddO eet 
A term applied to low ground.—Rohilkhand. 
Dhandhoi, spas = - SSE 


The scum of the sugar cane juice, of which half goes to the 
Jhokia, and half to the Jhimar.—Dehli. It is called also Mallf. 
The corresponding word in Rohilkhand, Benares, and Bundel- 
khand is Mailia ; in the Doaéb, Patoi, and Lado. 


Dhania, Loans  afrerny 
Coriander seed (Coriandrum sativum, Linn.). 
Dhankar, hoo Fat 


A stiff soil producing rice (Dhan), which can only be ploughed 
and sown in the event of sufficient rain falling. 
VOL. I. 19 
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Also a field which has been cropped with rice during the 


previous season. 


Dhanthiya, Leswrds etftren 


This also signifies a field on which rice has been cut.— 
Rohilkhand. 


Dhapia, Leos = afar 

A short koss. From Sanskrit 8T4] going or running; from 
which also is derived Dhap, a fourth of a koss, or that distance 
which a man is supposed to be able to run without stopping to 
take breath. 


Dharawat, S|rno wag 
Land ascertained and apportioned by estimate; not measured. 
—Benares.—See Regulation LI. 1795. 


Dhariyana, LL» wtarn 

To separate the good from bad grain; to winnow. The word 
is used throughout the North-Western Provinces, but the pro- 
cess is usually called Dhardharna in Dehli, Suretna in Rohil- 
khand, and Usdna in Bundelkhand ; but this latter, as well as 
Barsana, is also general in the North-Western Provinces. 


Dharinga, Gro wftar 
A kind of rice.—Rohilkhand. 

Dharohar, paprd ATES 
Deposit. From Dharné, to place. 

Dharti, Ldpo = UT 
Land; the earth. 

Dharakha, (Sao WIT 

Dharalla, SO 


A scarecrow.—See Bijhgah, Dhokha, and Dhitha. 
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Dhasan, wards wat 
Dhasan, wpwrdd UWA 
Dhasao, gludd WaT 
Dhasam, pudd = 


A swamp; a quagmire. From Dhasné, to sink into, to enter. 


Dig, eho fea 

Dig, or Dik, is one of the regions of the earth, of which there 
are reckoned to be ten. They are frequently called by the 
names of their supposed regents; as Isan for North-East, Nairit 
for South-West, Agni for South-East, Bayu for North-West, 
etc. These regions are more usually considered to be eight, 
but there are in reality teu, by adding Ananta and Brahma, the 
regents of the nadir and zenith. ‘ Decem mundi partes pro 
omnes mundi partes, quarum octo que sunt hyperbolice decem 
dicuntur.”—Lassen, “ Anthologia Sanskritica,” p. 234. See alsc 
Johnson’s Selections from the “ Mahabharat,” p. 91; Lassen’s 
‘Gita Govinda,” p. 84, and Bopp’s “ Nalus,” p. 198. 


Dighi, oo fet 


A large oblong tank. Corrupted by the English into Diggy 


Dil, Jo fem 

A small eminence; the site of an old village.—Benares 
Called in other parts of the North-West, Dhiha, Pitha, Tila 
Theh, and Thera. 


Docha, tomy = - STAT 

Docha or Dohcha is the second reservoir to which water is 
raised by the Beri and Dauri for the purposes of irrigation 
The third is called Tehcha, and the fourth Chauncha. These 
words are used chiefly to the Westward. To the East othe: 
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Dofasli, said «= - Tere 


Lands producing two crops a year. It is also known as 
Dohar, Dosai, Dosahi, and Jutheli. 


Dabehri, oF pad zaett 

Is the name given to a light kind of plough in the Western 
parts of Oudh and Rohilkhand. In Eastern Oudh it assumes 
a masculine form, Dabehra, and is there applied to a large 
ploughshare. 


Dabra, 59 SAT 
A marsh; a puddle; a small pond. 
A small field, applied synonymously with Tapra.—E. Or 


rather a plot of land, whether consisting of one or more 
fields. —B.—Upper Doab. 


Dabri, “sid Sat 


Division of profit amongst the village community according 
to their respective shares.—Upper Doab. 


Dach, eo 
Homestead.—Eastern Oudh. 
Dadri, syd NTT 


Unripe corn, chiefly barley, which is cut from time to time, 
and brought home to be eaten, instead of being taken to the 
threshing ground. The word is in general use, but Alo, Arwan, 
Awasi, Kawal, and Kawari, are also terms in local use. 


Daftari, usso = eHTTT 

A man employed in the vernacular offices of the Civil officials 
in India in preparing and taking care of articles of stationery, 
and in ruling or binding sheets of paper for official purposes. 
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we 
A path. Also €€€ dahar. The word is derived from Dag, 
@ pace, a step; now rarely used, but we find it in the familiar 
couplet describing the fertility of Malwa, which is given in the 
article Gambhir. 


Dahendi, sdadd eet 

A vessel for holding dahi, or curds, z.e. the solid part of the 
milk separated from the liquid. Dohni is the name of the vessel 
which holds didh, or fresh milk. 


Dahiya, Les frat 

A field; land near a village.——Benares and Saugor. The 
name perhaps is more generally spelt with a cerebral or lingual 
d or ©. 


Dahmarda, loads EAST 

A cart smaller than a G&ri and Chhakra, and larger than a 
Rehli.—Rohilkhand. The name is derived from its capacity 
to carry ten men. It is also called a Dobard& or Dobalda, the 
origin of which is different, being derived from a word signifying 
two bullocks. 


Dahr, Po BRT 
Dahri, GF ro zea 

Stiff clay soil (in low ground). It is usually applied to a 
marsh or any inundated land in Dehli. 


Dahal, Jeo eee 

Sometimes used as the equivalent of Daldal, for a quicksand 
or quagmire. From Dahalndé lJ.» to tremble, to shake. In an 
extract from a History written in Jahangir’s time, and ascribed 
to Ferishta,—(the author seems wrongly quoted)—it is stated 
that the name of the Imperial city of Dehli (correctly Dilli, 
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Dihli, or Dhilli) is derived from this word—the ground on 
which it was built being so loose and infirm (dahal) that tent- 
pins could not be fixed in it. 


2 Tee ge a 90g nal dee 9g mad sland jl dre 5 
Cy yl dale roger 59 lig? MULL jI rgerl egal avlaall 


pal lo celybay pre dy of slay gh Sle eye 19S ly 
OS prpaye dd Vy pdb yt do Kee 


“ And Dihli is one of the cities which are both ancient and 
modern, and in one of the months of the year 307 (Hijri = a.p. 
919) Udit the Rajput of the Tuar clan built the fort of Indarpat 
in Hindustan, and as the earth there was very soft so that they 
could with difficulty fix a tent-peg in it he called the city Dihli.” 

The same origin is ascribed to the word in the Nuzhatu’l 
Kulub. 

Histories usually ascribe a different orign to the name, saying 
that the city was founded by Raja Deli. Common tradition 
differs from these accounts. It is universally believed that the 
name is derived (€t@1 or f€eT loose) from the sacrilegious 
attempt of the Tomar (Tuar) to see whether the iron pillar 
had really, as was supposed, penetrated the head of Sahesnag. 

frat att feat ak qae wet aa Eta 
ufea feral gat TS Arery 
Wie WS Ayre vary 
‘¢ The pillar became loose (dhillf), the Tamar was foolish : 
First in Dehli was the Timar, then the Chauhan, 
And afterwards Mughal and Pathan.” 

Colonel Tod says the name of Dehli was not given to the 
Imperial city before the eighth century.—Trans. R. A. 8. Vol. 
III. p. 150. See also Quart. Or. Mag. No. XVI. p. 133.*—E. 


* See also J. A. 8. B. 1866, vol XXXYV. Part I. p. 199, for a long and carefully 
elaborated topographical description of the city of Dehh by C. J. Campbell.—B. 
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General Cunningham fixes conjecturally the original founda- 
tion of Dilli in 57 3.c., but says that after a few years it was 
deserted for 792 years by the kings, though probably not by the 
people. In 736 it was rebuilt by Anang Pal or Bilau Deo (see 
Tomar in Part I.). As to the origin of the name the safest course 
is to acquiesce in the opinion that it has been lost in the lapse 
of ages. In 57 3.c. the Hindi word dhilli certainly was not in 
existence as far as we know, and the corrupted modern spelling 
Dihli or Dehli seems to point to a different source. The 
General’s article is too long to quote here; it may be found 
in J. A. S. B. Vol. XX XIII. for 1864, Appendix.—B. 


Dahar, po BT 
Applied in Benares, Oudh, Lower Doab, and Bundelkhand to 
a road; elsewhere, Dagar or Dagra is used.—See Dagar. 


Daldal, JJo eaee 
A quagmire. 
Daliya, Wo  efaer 


Any sort of split pulse, ground finer than dal—in which the 
seed is understood to be split only into two pieces. 


Dalganjana, Lalo searrrrn 
A kind of rice.—See Dhan. 

Dalhara, Ys Seer 
A grain seller. From dal, split pulse. 

Damka, ex) 
A hillock.—Eastern Oudh. 

Damri, used STG 


In the Dehli territory, the term is applied to the sub-divisions 
of a village. Thus in Gop4lpair of Rohtak, there are 150 
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Damris, each Damri being equivalent to twenty-five kachcha 
bighas. But Damri is commonly known as a nominal coin, 
equal to 31 or 31 Dams; or between two and three Gandas—so 
that a Damri varies from 8 to 12 Cowris, according to the good 
will and pleasure of unscrupulous Banyas. 
It may be useful to subjoin from the ‘ Diwan Pasand’”’ a table 
showing the value of Damris and Dams: 
1 Damri................. 382 Dams. 


2 gg cae vases » «©6962 =... 1 Chhadém. 
D. ws nade syeaanes 9} i, 

4 ,, acess 121, ... 1 Adhela. 
BD Ay wheveeiencs AB: 4; 

OO wear maevsobeeeaty bres 182 ,, .... 2 Paisa. 
ge. shee 22 4 

GO: 35. ucviaentucece. tee OO: gy. gigee de ss 

O Ge ih gueeteae eee 28 —C, 

10> 3: svteniacnseier (OIE: yy age. DE 

TD ugh. cReweesesteaeceeae. OEE: 35 

EO? 145 bbdlemvaseieus: “OlE. ai saves DE. 4; 

DS: 5 -disesinddew sats . 40. ,, 

14 ge. Danes oe end 44 , .. 128 ,, 

TO: G5) aceckasivecbessnee:: “AL 35 

TG. gs: Dieweiusesiascins 50 =C«s, 1 Taka. 


The table is given with some slight variations in the “ Zub- 
datu’l Kawanin,” but in neither are the smaller fractional 
amounts given with correctness.—See Chhad4m, Ganda. 


Damaf, istew zat 

Amount of assessment. The word is derived from the Dam 
of account, which was formerly used in revenue accounts.— 
Central Doab. 


Danda, ISS | WT 
A collector of market dues, in which sense Dandia also is 
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used; the beam of a pair of scales; the step of a ladder; a 
staff. 


Dandi, isvs Wat 
A handle; a weighman ; the beam of a pair of scales. 


Dandwara, si KS CATT 

A south wind. Khan Arzi says it is sometimes, but im- 
properly, considered to come from the opposite quarter—and 
that the real name of the North wind is Barban. 


Daranti, Lalo  eeiat 
A sickle—See Danti. — 


Dangwara, NSS  Saearet 
Reciprocal assistance in tillage.—Dehli and Northern Doéb. 
—See Angwara, Hari, and Jita. 


Dantaoli, aio  zerrrett 


A harrow, or rake. From Dant, a tooth. 


Danthla, Wess Saat 

The bare stalks of Bajra, Jowar, and Indian corn; apparently 
from Dant, a tooth ; but it must be confessed the word is usually 
spelt with the hard or cerebral d, and Danthal is so spelt on the 
high authority of Professor Shakespear, which, if correct, would 
militate against this etymology. They are also called Khinthj, 
Khintla, Dind, Danthal, Thint, Khutel, and Khobari. These 
names are in use in different places. In some, they represent 
the crop with the heads of corn cut off the stalks; in others 
they represent the roots which remain in the ground after the 
crop has been cut.—See Datoi and Danth. 
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Danthal, Jess tre 
This word bears the same meaning ; and is also applied to the 
roots of Chana, remaining in the ground after the crop is cut. 


Dares, Uy tree 
A road-margin; any line very straight. It is derived from 


the drill-word “ Dress,’’ which has been introduced by our 
retired Sepoys into their native villages. 


Darkhal, Jisjo zTare 


A cattle enclosure.—Benares. 


Darar, yo  eex 
A water-fall, or impetuous flood; corrupted apparently from 
dareré \}5 hard rain. 


Dasotara, Siqod = - SST 
Ten per cent. From das (we ten. 
Dasti, Lad ST 


A present given to native officials at the Dasehra. From the 
Persian 09) a hand.—E. 

Also the small portable kalamd4n or inkstand which the 
native amlé use.—B. 


Datoi, sid SATE 

Land which has been lately cropped with Makha (Indian 
corn or maize), Bajra or Jawar.—Dehli or Upper Doab. 

There is much the same difficulty about spelling this word, 
as in spelling Danthal. Professor Shakespear, whose authority 
is not to be slighted, gives WaT as a stalk, which would make 
Datoi to be more accurately represented by Wale or rate 
Gilchrist also spells it Tat. 
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Datara, 35d SAT 
A large rake used for gathering high grass together into a 


cocklet. Kilwai is a smaller implement of the same kind.— 
Rohilkhand. 


Dori, csyd ss ST 
A chain, or line, with which lands are measured.—See Dauri. 
Doras, Uy Ita 


Literally, two flavours; used in the Eastern districts ; as Domat 
in the North-West, to signify a mixture of two soils, Mattiar 
and Balué, clay and sand; and, like Domat, is in some places, 
as in Azimgarh, considered the best quality; in others, as in 
Gorakhpir, the second quahty of soil, except in Tilpir and the 
forest Parganahs, in which the Mattidr is considered too ad- 
hesive. 


Dosahi, idly sraret 
Doséhi, or Doséi, signifies lands yielding two crops a year.— 


See Dofasli. 


Dosart, spy STS 

The ploughing of land twice; the land itself when ploughed 
twice. When ploughed three times it is called Tesari; when 
four, Chaurasi.—Dehli.—See Dor and Jael. 


Daulé, 4.3 wen 
A boundary. 
Daungra, 1G gd STA GT 


A heavy shower. The author of the “ Araish-i Mahfil,” in 
his preliminary chapter on the praises of Hindidstan, speaks of 
the Asfrh ki Daungri us 99, Sawan ki Jharién wie, and 
Bhédon ki Dareri 53). 
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Daur, ye SNK 
The slings attached to a basket for irrigation. The more 
usual terms are Juté and Joti. 


Dauraha, bijo  sreret 
A village messenger.—See Dalahar. 
Dauri, sy = TS 


The rope which binds the bullocks together when threshing. 
This is the general name, but there are many others in local 
use, as Gandawar, Damri, Garawar, Danwari, Pakhar, and Jor. 
The stake to which the bullocks are tied is called Mend (limit) ; 
and hence Mendhya, the inner bullock. The outer or off bul- 
lock is called Pat in Benares, Pagharia in Rohilkhand, and 
Pankarari in Dehli. Dauri, which is spelt both with the Hindi 
and Persian Dal, appears to be derived from Dor, a string, a 
rope; whence Dorea, lace. In the gipsy language, Dori, which 
means a riband, is perhaps the same word.* 

Dauri is also used to the Eastward in the same sense as 
Puroha, Beri, Chhépa, Boka, Digla, or Lehari, to signify a 
sling basket used in irrigation, and is generally made of split 
bamboo. It means also the act of throwing the basket, as 
Dauri laga, “irrigation by Dauri has commenced.” 

The lowest reservoir from which the water is raised is vari- 
ously styled Nyani, Gonra, Nandhi or Nadhao. It is raised 
from that to the Pachi, and from that again to the Thauka. 
The raised bank between the Nandhi and Pacha is called 
Odi; and the place where the throwers stand on each side of 
the Nandhi is called Paidha. 


* Dony&, a dog-keeper, is also similarly derived, becanse he is presumed to lead 
dogs with a string. Dori dalna also is to prolong the stitch of a quilt, or dress; and 
hence is applied, metaphorically, to the lengthened note of the bird called Chitti, the 
female of the Amaduvade, or Avaduvat (Fringtlla Amandava), +.e. the Fringilla of 
of Ahmedabad in the Dekkan, for co the word has been corrupted by the Naturalists. 
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Dabbiya, lwo = fava 

A box; also written Dibbiyé. A term applied to about ten 
handfuls (Muttha) of Kharif produce. Lehna is the word used 
in the same sense with respect to Rabi produce. About four 
Muttha make a Lehna; about four Lehna, a Dabbiyd; about 
five Dabbiy4, a Bojh; and about a hundred Bojh make a Pahi. 
Five Dabbiyé of Kharif produce amount to a Dhoka, and about 
ten Dhoka make a Bojh, or load, and an aggregation of several 
Bojh make a Kundar. The application of all these words varies 
very much in different districts, and even in different Par- 
ganahs. The text represents the words used chiefly in the 
Eastern portion of these Provinces. 


Dohao, yo sree 
The Zamindar’s perquisite of milk from Ryot’s cows. 
Dohur, page SIFT 
A sandy sub-soil.—Central Doab. 
Dohra, bd.) STECT 
See Koluh. 
Dohar, py SRT 


The old bed of a river.—Eastern Oudh. Johar is elsewhere 
used in the same sense. 

Dohar is likewise applied to land which bears two crops in a 
year.—Central Doab. 


Dojira, 5 aa) STATA 
A kind of rice.—See Dhan. 


Dokhi, £e ae 


A raised mound indicating the junction of two boundaries.— 


Dehli. 
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Dol, J 0 Sle 
Applied locally to signify the richest black soil.—Baitdl. 
Dol is generally used to denote a bucket for drawing water. 
From the Persian 30. 


Dolawa, Syd STRATA 
A well having two Laos, or well-buckets and ropes. Dopaira 
is also used in this sense. 


Dolehi, ; ye Sirarar 
A small bucket.—See above under Dol. 


Domat, “ind slate 

A mixture of two Mattis or soils, clay and sand, Mattiar and 
Bhir. Like Doras, in some places, it is considered the first 
quality, in others, the second quality of soil. In Agra, Far- 
rukhabad, and parts of Bareily, it is considered the best, but it 
is more usual, as in Badaéon, to rate it as second quality. 


Dongi, Sins Bat 

A small boat. From which our dingy is derived, according 
to some, but there exists also a form @#t which is more likely 
of the two to have originated the word. 


Dub, > 8695 

Name of a grass (Agrostis linearis, Kon. Cynodon Dactylon, 
Royle). ‘Its flowers in the perfect state are among the love- 
liest objects in the vegetable world, and appear through a lens 
like minute rubies and emeralds in constant motion from the 
least breath of air. It is the sweetest and most nutritious pas- 
ture for cattle, and its usefulness added to its beauty, induced 
the Hinds in the earliest ages to believe it was the mansion of 
a benevolent nymph.”—(Sir W. Jones’ Works, Vol. V. p. 78). 
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There are generally considered to be three kinds of Dub. 
The best, which throws out the creeper-like stem,* is called 
Paundé. This is essentially the same as the fiorin grass of 
English farmers. The second, which is smaller, grows on hard 
ground, and is called Khutya. The third is called the white 
Dub from its peculiar colour, and is used by native practitioners 
as a medicine in fevers. This is called by Wilson (“Sanskrit 
Dict.” p. 279) Gandali. In Dehli it is frequently called Dhauri. 
In Saugor the Khitya is known under the name of Chhattu. 
Where the division into three kinds is not known, the recog- 
nized varieties are Ghur-dib and Ban-dubia; the first being 
derived from Ghora, a horse, as it is excellent pasture grass ; 
the second from Ban, a forest, or jungle, as i4 s a coarser kind. 

The nutritive qualities of Dib have caused it to be a great 
favorite with the natives of India, and frequent allusions are 
made to it by the poets. Its tenacity whenever it onco fixes its 
roots has caused it to be used in a common simile when the 
attachment of Zamindérs to their native soil is spoken of. 

Nanak Shah also, in exhorting himself to humility, uses the 
following simile respecting the modest charms of this herb, 
alluding to the fact that it remains green even in the hot 


weather. 
ATS TET ET THT AT HT Ta 
WIT UTE Ta BMT Sa Ba St Ga 
‘¢ Nanak, be humble like the humble dub, 
Other grasses are burnt up, dib remains fresh and fresh.” 


Dabai, isihys yak 
A term sometimes applied to a bribe, given whether the donor 
gain or lose his cause; in distinction to Taraf, in which the 


* From this peculiarity of creeping along the ground this grass derives its name, 
from Gaat to be pressed down. It would be more correct, perhaps, to write it 
YA, but Hind: spelling is very capricious.—B. 
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bribe is returned if the suit is lost. The words are used in the 
Do&b and Rohilkhand, and their existence indicates a degree of 
refinement in the art of bribery, which perhaps no other lan- 
guage can parallel. The origin of the terms is in the one case, 
dabné Pay to sink, to be immerged; and, in the other, tarné 
5 to pass over safely, to be ferried. 


Dubsi, oud = Gare 
Inundated land, or land liable to be flooded. From dibna 
lw 3 to sink, to be immerged. 


Dadha, bod FUT 


A species of rice.—See Dhan. 


Dudka, N35 yea 

Is the name of one of the many diseases to which the rice 
plant is subject. There are various others, as Baguli, Katri, 
Purwai, Kansi, etc. 


Digla, aSo Fae 
A sling-basket of large size, round and deep, used for the 
purposes of irrigation.—See Beri, Boka, Dauri. 


Durkhi, 6° wet 
An insect whose ravages are very destructive to indigo, when 
the plant is young. 


Dor, ye OSE 

Land ploughed twice. When ploughed three times, it is 
called Tiar; when four, Chawar, the ar in these words being 
from €< a plough ; thus dor = do-har; tiar — tin-har; chawar— 
chau (for char) har, etc.—Central and Lower Do&b.—See 
Dosari and Jael. 
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Dima, led Fart 

Is the name of the leather case in which tea is imported from 
Tibet into Garhwal and Kaméon. It contains about three seers, 
and bears a price of six or seven rupees. About one hundred 
Dimas are imported annually into Kamaéon, which is consumed 
chiefly by the Bhotiy4s of the passes, and seventy Dimas into 
GarhwAl, of which a portion finds its way to Hardwar and 
Najibabad. 


Dan, wy «= Ft 

A valley. The word does not appear in Shakespear’s Dic- 
tionary, but is locally applied in the Sewalik Hills under the 
Himalaya, in this signification: as Patli Dan, Dehra Din. The 
word may perhaps be formed by elision from the Sanskrit ¢ Yat 
“the union of two mountains, the valley or chasm between 
them” (Sanskrit Dict, p. 431); and hence Dronakas, “the 
people of vallies (Vishnu Purana, p. 196). 


Dainda, 13 UST 

A bullock with only one horn. The word is in general use; 
but in parts of Dehli it is applied to a bullock with two horns, 
and Tanda to a bullock which has only one. This word also 
means the broken stump of a tree. 


Dundka, So gear 

See Kolhu. 
Dinga, 635 em 

Deep ; an excavation, such as that of a trough; a canoe. 
Féler, Pia 

A field of melons. 
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Faras, wld wire 

(Tamaris fards.) The Far4s occur in the drier parts of the 
Doab, and in the neighbourhood of Dehli; where it is called 
Asal or Atal, because in Arabia the galls which are formed on 
the tree are called Samrat-u’l Asal. Chhoti Mai is the Hin- 
dustani name of these galls. Very little use is made of the tree, 
except occasionally in building, when nothing better can be 
procured.—See Jhao. 

In the Dob it does not appear to grow to the East of the 
Arind river. 


Farrash, vis «aE 

From the Arabic _ +; a carpet; a person who spreads carpets ; 
a sweeper. The term is correctly explained in the Glossary 
under Ferash, Firashe, and Farash. In ancient times his duty 
appears to have been that of a Khalasi, or tent-pitcher, and the 
latter term was applied chiefly to sailors. 
Bye 9 seh lin yo by |) che ubols 2h) yoss 

(Ain-i-Akbarf.) ds Rs 

_ “Tindel (our modern word tindal = the boatswain of a native 
crew) the head of the Khalamis (vulgo clashies) in the language 
of the sea-going folk; also called Hawarah.” 


Firari, wS 51,3 fwcrct 

Absconding; a person who has absconded. From the Per- 
sian \,> firér, flight. The word is more usually pronounced 
Far&ri in India. 


Fota, ébos = GTA 
A bag; collections made from the tenantry in general; trea- 
sure; revenue. 
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Gachhi, see aret 

A pad put over the back of a beast of burden; called also 
Gaddi, Gathi, Bakhré, Palin, Liw4, Padéd, Chhai, and by 
several other names, which are merely local, and even then 


not applicable to every beast. For instance, where the pad of 
the ass is Liwé, that of the bullock is Chhai-Bakhré; and so on. 


Gad, Wf we 
The sediment of dirty water. 
Gédar, ype me 


GAdar, or, more correctly, Gaddar and Gadra, signifies half- 
ripe fruit or corn.—See Bhaduhar. 


Gadar, ye oaret 
Sheep.—See Gadariy4 in Part I. 
Géhné, olf = aTeaT 


To tread out corn.—See Daen. 


Gahan, plo aret 

A harrow with teeth for eradicating grass from ploughed 
land. The Maira, which it resembles in form has no teeth. 
The implement is little known to the East of Farrukhabad. 


Gaja, Lo aren 

The first rice sowing in the districts at the foot of the hills. 
The sowing is in Baisakh (April-May), the cutting in Bhadon 
(August-September). The word is, perhaps, derived from Ga- 
jéna, to ferment, to rot, which aptly expresses the condition of 
this early crop. The second sowing is called Bhijoa; it occurs 
in Jeth, the cutting takes place in Kuér. The third is called 
Rassauta, or Rutiya, seasonable, because it takes place in the 
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most natural rut (vulg. for 7v¢, season). The sowing is in Asarh 
(June-July), or Swan (July-August), and the harvest in Katik 
(October-November), or Aghan (November-December). 


Gajar, lt TWAT 
A carrot. 
Gal, JS are 


A sort of tobacco. 


Gala, ale are 
A pod of cotton, or, more usually, a ball of carded cotton, 
which is known also by the name of Godhé \J,S. 


Gam, elf Wa 
A village: more usually Ganw. 


Ganda, Of aTeTST 
Sugar-cane—See Agaund, Ikh, and Ganna. 


Géndal, JL atew 
Gandar, yl ater 


(Andropogon muricatum). Thatching grass. Géndal grows 
in land subject to inundation ; and its root yields the Khaskhas, 
or scented grass, so much used for tattis or screens against 
doorways in the hot weather in India. The produce of this 
grass has of late years much diminished, owing to the great 
extension of cultivation in those parts where it used formerly to 
grow spontaneously. Gandal is the common name of the grass, 
but it is known by the name of Panhi in Dehli. 


Ganja, blf ater 
Ganja, or Ganjha, is a plant from which an intoxicating drug 
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of the same name is procured, which is used as a liquor in the 
Upper Provinces, and smoked like tobacco in Bengal. That 
which is procured from Baligarrah in Bengal is of high repute. 
It is divided into Chapta and Goli,* of which the first is chiefly 
in demand in Hindustan. 

Ganja is largely cultivated in the hills of Sirmir and Garhwal 
and the plant grows wild under the hills from Seh4ranpir to 
Tirhut, and on the banks of the Ganges; but it appears to be 
not the same as the smoking Ganja of Bengal, as it is declared 
to have none of the gum-resin qualities peculiar to the latter. 
O’Shaughnessy describes Ganja to be the dried hemp plant 
which has flowered, and from which the resin has not been 
removed. This resin in certain seasons exudes, and concretes on 
the leaves, stems, and flowers, and is called Charas, and sepa- 
rately taxed and sold. 

Buchanan, in his statistical account of Dinajpur, says that 
the hemp when young is called Ganja; and Siddhi when the 
flowers have fully expanded. Authorities, however, seem little 
agreed respecting the exact difference between Ganja, Siddhi, 
and Bhang; nor are they more agreed respecting the difference 
between the Ganja of the Upper and Lower Provinces, and the 
identity of the Cannalis Satwa and Indica. 

It was only this year that some Ganja procured at Seharan- 
par was sent for examination to the superintendent at Rajshahi, 
who thus comments upon it. 

“The specimens sent bear more the character of the hemp 
plant grown for Sanni, than of the Ganja plant. The Cannabis 
Indica, or GAnja plant, is dicecious, annual, about six or seven 
feet high; the stem is erect, six or eight inches in circum- 


* The three kinds of G&nja, or rather three qualities or methods of preparation, 
now known in Bengal are gol, or “round,” which is the natural plant dried in ifs 
natural shape; cheptd, or “flat,” which 1s the plant pressed flat for convemence of 
packing; and rord, or “dust,” which is the broken flowers and stalks and refuse 
generally, and is less valuable than the other kinds.—B. 
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ference, and branched; leaves alternate or opposite, on long 
weak petioles, digitate, scabrous, with linear lanceolate, sharply 
serrated leaflets, tapering into a long smooth entire point. 
Males lax and drooping; branches leafless at base. Females 
erect, simple, and leafy at the base. Small jattis, the size of a 
walnut, form on the branches, of an absorbing nature, con- 
taining resinous narcotic juice, which is the part of the plant 
used. Each plant will yield from 20 to 26 branches, weighing, 
when dry, from two to two-and-a-half seers. 

“The natives prepare the drug in a very rude manner, the 
branches are cut off when the resinous jattis are ripe, and left 
to dry for a few days; they are then spread on mats, and the 
jattis are compressed with the toes. By this means a great 
portion of the narcotic resin is lost on the mats, and by adhesion 
to the toes. The sticks being retained is also very objectionable 
when the drug has to be sent to a great distance; for out of 
1000 maunds prepared in the customary way, not more than 
thirty maunds of the drug can be obtained, the remainder being 
useless sticks.”’ 

It is evident, therefore, that in his opinion the Ganja of 
Bengal is of superior quality to that of the Upper Provinces, 
from which intoxicating Bhang only can be extracted, and that 
the Cannabis Sativa is not the same as the Cannabis Indica; 
yet Roxburgh, Wildenow, O’Shaughnessy, and several other 
authorities declare that Ganja is the Cannabis Satwa; and the 
former, on comparing plants raised from European hemp-seed 
with the Ganja plant, could not discover the slightest difference 
between them.—Asiatic Researches, Vol. XI. p. 161.—See 
Bhang and Charas. 


Ganjar, ye ata 

A kind of grass. It is known also by the name Ganjerua, 
and. is considered very difficult to eradicate when it has once 
taken root. 
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Gankar, pl = atac 

An inferior kind of bread made of Arhar and other hard 
grains. It is also, more generally, applied to any bread not 
baked on an iron plate (the primitive “gribble” of Ireland)— 
made, in short, in a hurry, and covered with embers till it is 
considered baked enough to eat. It is also known by the name 
of Gakar, Girdi, Ang4kar, Bhaura and Battii—See Bhatula. 


Ganta, CE ia 
Ganth, eye  wanis 


Génth is literally a knot, and is applied by agriculturists to 
the refuse of straw, consisting of the knotted parts of the stalk 
and ear-ends, which are known to English farmers under the 
name of “colder.”” This is formed into a heap, and put aside 
on the threshing ground. As an illustration of the difference 
which prevails in the agricultural terms of different parts of 
these Provinces, it may be interesting to give the names of the 
various heaps which are at different times raised on the thresh- 
ing ground, during the process of winnowing the corn. The 
names which are given as synonymous with Ganth, do not all 
represent the same thing. The words beginning with S signify 
generally the “colder” after it has been re-winnowed; and 
some of the other names applied only to Kharif, or only to 
Rabbi produce, specially ; the same word being rarely used for 
both.—See Bhurari.—E.* 


* K&li Rai says, “The small heaps put aside for bhtimi ganesh (or the offerings 
to gods and penates) are called wart and sydwarh STFS; grain left on the threshing 
floor after removing the bulk of the crop is called mer WE, and thdpd QTUT, 
and the grain which falls to the ground with the chaff in winnowing 18 called ghindar 
WBT and is the perquisite of the Chamérs. It is also called gatharud WAT. 
Gleanings of fields which any one may carry off are called fAAT sid.—E. add, 
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Gowart, u§ NS wraret 
A dwelling house ; a family ; a cow-house.—Dehli. 


Gabrauta, Uy 

A large beetle found in old cowdung and dung-hills. It is 
called also Gabraura and Gobaraunda (Scarabeus stercorarius, 
Linn.). From #@< cowdung. 


Gad, sf TE 
A boundary mark.—Dehli. 
Gaddi, Ss wet 


A throne, or cushion.—See Gachi. 
A sheaf of corn. Perhaps this would be spelt more correctly 
with a Hindi $ d. 


Gaddhri, Ss 5 as TT 
The unripe pod of the Gram plant, or Cicer arietinum.— 
Dehli.—See Dhindhi and Gaddar. 


Gaddar, ys | HET 

Gadra, LoS at 
Unripe corn, or fruit. 

Gadichat, eanwS wera 


A grass generally found growing with Dab, which it re- 
resembles, except in being about three times larger. It is much 
used as fodder. 


Gadgol, JSS weave 
Muddy water. 
Gahai, sls wet, 
The custom of treading sheaves of corn by bullocks, with the 
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view of separating the corn from the ears and stalks. From the 
verb G&éhné, ¢g.v.—See also Déin. 


Gahné, Lge 
Anything in pledge; the original meaning is jewels, orna- 
ments. 


Gajjar, y= TRI 
Swampy ground. 
Galiya, US = _aferen 


Galiy& (sometimes, but incorrectly, pronounced Gariy4r) is 
the name given to a bullock which lies down in the midst of its 
work; generally from its neck (Ft) being galled—hence the 
derivation. 


Galtar, SS = wrerare 
The name given to the inner pegs of a yoke. The word 
appears to be derived from Wat Gald, a neck, and Wg Ar, a 


protection.* Gata, Shamal, and Pachai are used in the same 
sense.—See Hal. 


Galtans, yalf  weee 
Dying without issue. From (| right, lot, inheritance, and 
\JS to melt, to be dissolved. 


A Sanskrit word signifying deep. It is generally applied to 
soil which is of a rich quality, and attains a more than usual 


* I should prefer to write it with ‘€, and derive it from gal&, the neck, and Q@T¢ 
a thread or string, as 1ts use 1s to fasten the string which goes under the neck of the 
ox. The derivation in the text does not account for the @{.—B. 
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depth before the subsoil is reached. This quality is ascribed to 
the fertile soil of Malwa. 


Sa area Ahex wit< 
St Sa Cyst UA UT HT 


‘¢ The land of Malwa is deep and rich ;' 
At every step bread, on every path water.” 


The two words Gaihar (for 4f€<1) and Gambhir in the fore- 
going couplet are in fact the same; the former being the modi- 
fied or Prakrit form of the latter. See Wilson’s Introduction to 
‘Specimens of the Hindu Theatre,” and “Sanskrit Dictionary,” 
p. 2838. 


Ganda, aS aT 

This word is given under Gandal, in the Printed Glossary. 
Like the Dim, the Ganda of account and the Ganda of practice 
do not coincide. Gandfs of account are but little used in the 
North-Western Provinces, except in Benares and the Dehra 
Dun, and, in consequence of its former subjection to Oudh, the 
Nazaréna accounts of Rohilkhand are frequently drawn out in 
Gandas. This Ganda is the twentieth part of an Anna. The 
Gand& known to the common people is not of stable amount, 
sometimes four, and sometimes five, and sometimes even six, 
go to a packa Damri, or Chhadam, according to the pleasure of 
the money dealers, or the state of the market. Notwithstand- 
ing this variable amount, as a Ganda is equivalent to four 
Kauris, “to count by Gandas’’ signifies to count by fours, or by 
the quaternary scale, to which the natives are very partial,—in 
the same way as to count by gahis or panjas, is to count by fives, 
or by the quinary scale. 

As four Kauris make one Gand, so do twenty Gandas make 
one Pan, and sixteen Pans make one Kahéwan. But there are 
grades of monetary value even below that of Kauri; for the 
Hindts seem as fond of dealing with these infinitesimal quanti- 
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ties, as they are with the higher numbers, as exemplified in the 
article Karor. Thus 3 Krant, or 4 Kak, or 5 Bat, or 9 Dant, or 
27 Jau, or 32 Dar, or 80 Til, or 800 Sano are each equivalent to 
one Kauri. These are not in practical use in the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, but are entered in several account books, and many of 
them appear to be employed in the bazaar transactions of 
Kattack and parts of Bengal.—See ‘“ Rushton’s Gazetteer,” 
1841, Vol. I. p. 182. 

The Kauri or cowry shell, the Cyprea moneta, has been sub- 
ject to strange diminution of value, in consequence of the 
facilities of commerce, by which their worth has been depressed 
below that of the precious metals. In 1740, a Rupee exchanged 
for 2,400 Kauris ; in 1756, for 2,560 Kauris; and at this time 
as many as 6,500 Kauris may be obtained for the Rupee. 

Kauri in Persian is translated by Khar-mohra, literally, a 
jackass’s or mule’s shell ; because mules are ornamented in that 
country with trappings of shells, as a Gosain’s bullock is in this 
country. In Arabic it is known by «ada ¢ 4s, which Ibn Batuta says 
is carried in large quantities from the Maldive Islands to Bengal, 
where it is used as coin; and therefore there can be no doubt 
that the Cyprea moneta is meant. The K4mits adds (jx 
uw! -50!—that it is suspended from the neck to avert the evil 
eye, as it is in India to this day,* provided the shell is split or 
broken.—E. 

These minute amounts are of great and constantly occur- 
ring use in calculating the shares of proprietors in the enor- 
mous Zamindaris in Behar and Bengal under the perpetual 
settlement. Each estate, however large, being considered for 
purposes of partition as one rupee, a person whose share is only 
two or three krants may have an interest in the estate equal to 
several thousand acres, and worth many lakhs of rupees.—B. 


* Gandé is also the name applied to the knotted string which is suspended round 
a child’s neck for the same purpose , but not, apparently, because it has any connec- 
tion with the Kauri amulet. 
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Ganda-biroza, SysuS  werfacren 


Olibamum, male frankincense, the produce of the Bosicelha 
thurifera. The same name is also given to the produce of the 
Chir (Pinus longifolia).—(O’Shaughnessy’s Dispensatory, pp. 
283 and 612). 


Gandasi, le rere 
Garasi, colt reat 

An instrument for cutting sugar-cane, Jawar stalks, or thorny 
bushes. Also, in Dehli, an assessment on the number of Gan- 
dasis, a tax which used to be levied in former days.—E. 

The gandas4 of Benares and Behar is a formidable weapon, like 
a battle-axe, capable of inflicting in the hands of a stalwart 
Rajput peasant severe wounds, as is demonstrated by tho cases of 


wounding which so frequently come before the criminal courts. 
In Shahabad the village chokidars are often armed with it.—B. 


Gander, WS7) doS weTt 
Gareri, sits = - AST 


Pieces of sugar-cane. 


Gandhel, Javrf wae 

The sweet smelling grass known as Gandhel (from Gandh, 
perfume), is most probably the same as Gandbbel, which Royle 
(* Ant. Hind. Med.” p. 148) says is the Andropogon calamus 
aromaticus; from the leaves, culms, and roots of which a fra- 
grant essential oil is distilled. 


Gandarwala, WyuS | setae 
See Kolhi. Gareran, Gandrara, and Gandhra are also used 
in a similar sense. 
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Gandailé, Woof Weer 

Gandailé, or Gandhiya, is the name of a grub destructive to 
Chané and Arhar.—Eastern Oudh. It is usually called Gindar 
elsewhere, g.v. 


Gangala, WES — atarrert 
Lands subject to inundations of the Ganges.—Rohilkhand. 


Gangbarémad,  wipctS wdaraqae 
Gangbarar, NpetS TTTCTT 

Alluvial land recovered from a river, especially the Ganges. 
—See Darydébarar. 


Gang shikast, cutshetf stadia 
Encroachment of the Ganges, or of any other river, by 
diluvion.—See Dariy4burd. 


Ganj, wa 

A granary ; a market, and especially one of grain. It is used 
chiefly as an affix to proper names; as Islam-gange, Hardoa- 
gange, Captain-gange. 


Ganjeli, dail aaa 
The same as Bhangela, g.». 


Gankata, WS = aereqat 
Is the title of the man employed to cut the sugar-cane into 
lengths of about six inches for feeding the mill. 


Gann, LS wat 
Sugar-cane. There are various kinds cultivated in these 
Provinces. The principal in Rohilkhand are Dhaul (white), 
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Neiili, Katéra, Lakri, Paunda, Chin, Manga; in Benares, 
Manga, Paunda, Baraukha, Reora, Khusyar, Sarauti, Katara, 
Rakra, and Khiwéhi. 

The most noted of the Do&b are Saretha, Dhaul, Paunda, 
Chin, Kathori, Dhimar, Baraukha, Kélaganda, Kinéra, Karba, 
Matna; in Dehli, Sirtha, Kéldsirtha, Paunda, Bhirasirtha, 
Lé&lri, Gharari, Kinara, Dhaul, and Bejhar. Many of these 
names are identical; but the kind called Paunda seems to 
be the only one generally known. It is eaten raw, not manu- 
factured. 

The amount of acres under sugar-cane cultivation throughout 


the North-Western Provinces, in the year of survey, is shewn 
below : 


Dehli Division ... .............. . 5,307 Acres. 
Rohilkhand Division ....... . 168,277 _,, 
Mirat Division ........ .......8 6. 105,861 _,, 
Agra Division .................... 47,090 _,, 
Allahabad Division................ 38,410 _,, 
Benares Division... ........... 317,535 _,, 
Saugor Division .........,...e000 12,919 _,, 





Total Acres ............ 690,399 


Ganel, jal waite 

A species of long grass, which is used for thatching, and 
grows on the banks of the Chambal. The word is a corruption 
of Gandal, ¢.». 


Gani (gunny), iS arait 

The name given to the coarse bags made from the fibres of the 
P&t (Corchorus capsularis). It is derived from Ganiya, a name 
which Rumphius gave to the Pat from some native source. 


Ganauri, GS) eS THT 
A. bulrush.—Eastern Oudh. 
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Gantha, aS atar 
A fractional part of a Jarib.—See Gattha. 


Gara, SL 

A large sheaf; except in the Dehli territory, where it is 
usually considered to be a small one. The word is in use chiefly 
to the westward. 


Garé bataf, sie wereett 
Division of produce without threshing, by stacking the sheaves 
in proportionate shares.—Rohilkhand. 


Gr am, Alf Ta 
A village ; more usually Ganw. 


Garao, ils STA 

An instrument used for cutting Jaw4r stalks, etc., for fodder. 
—Central and Lower Dodb. It is called Gadési in Rohilkhand, 
and Gandas4 and Gandasi elsewhere. 


Garari, u$ iF TTT 

The block over which the well-rope traverses.—Benares, Bun- 
delkhand, and Lower Do4b. Garili, Garri, and Girré are also 
similarly used.—See Chak. 


Gardaunré, 05 Wester 
A small pit.—Baitil. 
Gareran, ws wee 


See Kolchi and GandarwéAla. 
Gargawa, SF waiter 


A grass which grows in low ground during the rainy season. 
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When it gets into rice-fields it checks the growth of the plant, 
and is very injurious. Buffaloes are fond of the grass, but 
other horned cattle do not like it. 


Gaucharai, Al  afrererk 


Grazing; a grazing tax. From Gau, a cow, and Charana, to 
graze. It is known also as Kahcharéi. From Kah, grass. 


Gaoli, a Ag aqraat 
A cowherd. : 


Gari, ust aWret 

Gari, or Gadi, is a cart, and the man who drives it is called 
a Gariwan, given in the Printed Glossary as Gadiwan. The 
following are the names of the different parts of the North- 
Western Gari :—Harsa is the long wood extending on cither 
side, from the front to the back ; the transverse pieces are called 
Patti; those extending beyond the wheels are called Takdnt. 
Bank, or Painjani is the wood that joins the two Takanis; and 
Chakol the pin by which the wheel is attached to the Bank; 
Sujah, the pins which attach the Bank to the Takénis; Ban- 
kara and Gaz, two pieces of wood in the front of the Gari, 
where it narrows to a point; Phannah and Untara are parts 
that project beyond the yoke; Kharrua, the upright posts that 
support the covering or awning; Dandeli, something like a 
drag; Nah, the nave; Putthi, the quadrant of a wheel. The 
native wheelwrights make their wheels in four parts, each with 
a double spoke, which are afterwards joined together. Each of 
these parts is a Putthi. 


Garah, HS aTeE 
Low lands on which water does not lie long.—Upper Dodb. 
It is, perhaps, a corruption of gdrha, deep. 
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Gata, aie aret 

The yoking of bullocks together for the purpose of treading 
out grain.—Debli. 

Gat& is also applied in Dehli to a Brahman, or Banya, that 
forms an illicit connexion with a woman. 

Gata is also used, generally, in the N.W. Provinces to signify 
a plot; a piece of land; a division of a village; a field. 


Gehin, w HS ate 


Wheat. There are several names of wheats in different parts 
of the country, but they all, according to native opinion, resolve 
themselves into the two families of red and white; the former is 
known by the names of Lal, Laliy4, Kathiyé, Bansiyaé, Sama- 
riya, Rattiy4, Jalaliy4, Pisiy4, etc. The latter by the names of 
Ujur, Situa, Dhaula, Pili, D&éd Khaénf, etc. The beardless 
wheat (Munriy4, from Hfgat Munriyé, to shave), is also both 
red and white, and in seed, flavour, and price, does not differ 
from the bearded kind. In opposition to Manriyé, Tikar4ri, or 
Tandiy4, is used to represent the bearded kind. The beardless 
wheat appears to be much more common in the Eastern than 
the Western parts of these provinces. 

The following table shews the number of acres under 
wheat cultivation in the N.W. Provinces, during the year of 
Survey : 


Dehli Division ; . 225,084 Acres. 
Rohilkhand Division . ... .... 883,009 __,, 
Mirat Division . seceeeee 890,809 _,, 
Agra Division Sa eta 472,364 ,, 
Allahabad Division ...... 423,901 ,, 
Benares Division.........  ... 536,642 ,, 
Saugor Division .. ....... 958,687 __,, 


Total Acres . ... 4,883,996 
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Ghana, LS oar 
Ghanf, alt aret 


A sugar-cane press. 


Ghar, NS ATT 


Clay soil in low situations, where rain-water lies for a time. 
Land worn away by running water is said ghdr ho jana. 

A sub-division of Mattiyar. Also, a long strip of land* in 
Etawa, lying for the most part between the Jumna and the high 
road to Agra. In Sekandra of Kaunpir it is called Khar. 

All these words are probably mere corruptions of Gahra, a 
cavity. The former is spelt with a common, and the latter with 
a hard or cerebral r, and Ghar itself is also spelt indifferently 
with either letter. The word bears a close resemblance to, 
and is possibly a corruption of, the Arabic Ghér ,\ a cavity, a 
hollow. 


Ghari, us eS ara 
Cattle sheds.—Eastern Oudh. 
A valley, or ravine.—See Ghar.—Rohilkhand. 


Ghenti, in WET 


The unripe pod of gram, arhar, and other pulses.—See 
Dhindi (correctly Dhendi, Ghegara, and Thonthf). 


Ghonghi, ES tet 
Ghonghi, or Ghoghi, signifies the tying the end of a blanket 
in a knot, and so placing it on the head as a protection against 


© On the opposite side of the nver there are other strips of land called Ghér, as 
Kachhwsha-ghar, Tauhar-gh&r, and one in Seharanpar (see Gujar) ; but whether it 
is applied to the oblong shape of the land, or to the worn surface of the soil in the 
neighbourhood of rivers, on the banks of which those Ghars occur, it is not easy to say. 
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rain. It also signifies the enveloping oneself entirely in a sheet 
or blanket, so that, when one sits down, no part of the body, 
except, perhaps, the head, is discernible. It is also applied as 
Chot, g.v. The application of these words varies in different 
provinces.—See Khirhu. 


Ghai, ers gt 

The name of a herb which grows during the rains on high 
ground. 
Ghun, we 


e 


A weevil, destructive to wood and grain; hence, Ghuna, 
weevil-eaten. The term appears generic as well as specific, for 
it is applied to the Bhabi, Dholé, Papé, Patha, Khapré, 
Kiri, Pitari, Sursari, and various other insects destructive to 
stored grain. Indeed Ghun is in many places not known as a 
grain-weevil, but, that it is nevertheless properly so applied, the 
common proverb teaches us, 


aa & are ya faa Tar 


“The weevil has been ground with the wheat ;” applied to any 
indiscriminate calamity which involves equally both high and 
low.—See Journal of Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
Bengal, Vol. III. Part 2, p. 89. 


Ghundi, sigs whet 
The name of a herb which grows in rice fields after the crop 


is cut. Camels are very partial to this herb; and it is used as 
a specific in various diseases by the country quacks. 


Ghungchi, cee | wart 

A small red and black seed (Abrus precatorius). It is known 
also by the name of Ratti, Chhontili, Chirmithi, and Surkha ; 
and as it is the primary unit of Indian weights, it is important 
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to establish its exact value. From a series of experiments 
detailed in the thirteenth number of the ‘Mirat Magazine,” 
it appears that the average weight of 267 seeds amounted to 
1:93487 grains. Prinsep, in his “Useful Tables,” gives the 
weight of the Masha (8 Rattis) at 154 grains, which, divided 
by 8, affords 1:9375 for the weight of the Ratti. As these 
results were obtained independently, we shall be quite safe if 
we assume the Ghungchi, or Ratti, as equivalent to 1°933 grains. 


Ghingi, SS wh 
An insect destructive to crops of certain kinds of cereals.— 
See Gindar. 


Ghir, ye = Oa 


a 


The name given to the soil of the sandy ridge to the East of 
Muzaffarnagar. Also pronounced ¥S or ¥. 


Ghurat, ww ATA 
Cattle pens.—Eastern Oudh. 


Ghusrnd, wags gare 


A kind of creeping grass with a yellow flower. It bears a 
bitter fruit resembling the Kakori. It is used as a condiment 
for horses, but it is considered poisonous to men. 


Ghoti, eS 

Land which has been under a rice crop.—Bundelkhand, Lower 
Do&b, and Benares. Dhankar is used in the North West. The 
word is probably derived from ghotn4 lis to shave. 


Ghalla, de WaT 
Grain. The word is Arabic, but in common use. 
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Ghangol, JS tite 

The name of the water lily which produces the celebrated 
Nilifar flower. It produces a greenish fruit about the size of 
an orange, and the seeds of it are eaten by the poorer classes. 


Ghané, Lf wat 
From ghané L.& dense, close; a sporting preserve; the same 
as ramné or shikérgéh. 


Ghara, nS wer 
An earthen water pot. 
Gharki, ise 2 at 


Overflowed; inundated. From the Arabic .3,< ghark, drowning. ~ 


Gharar, 3S We 
The dry Moth plant, cut and given as fodder to cattle.— 
Dehli.—It is in some parts pronounced Kurar. 


Ghatti, t& wet 


Loss; decrease; deficiency. 


Ghai, wey Q 
A platform of earth, artificially raised and levelled and smoothed, 


on which stacks of corn are placed; when staddles or supports 
are used they are called Chulli, ¢.v. 


Ginduri, us aS firgct 
A pad of grass to support an earthen pot.—See Jura. 


Gindar, ros frex 

An insect which is very destructive to growing Gram and 
Arhar. Jui, Jurai, and Ghingi are similarly applied, but chiefly 
in Bundelkhand, Benares, and the Lower Dodb. 
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Ginti, ot fararett 

From ginna, to count, signifies number; reckoning; the first 
day of the month; a muster; of which word Gilchrist observes 
that “it is much used in India for a sample, but why I know 
not, except from mister, a rule.” The truth is, that muster in 
its Anglo-Indian sense is derived from the Portuguese amostra, 
a sample, a word which, as well as our muster in its ordinary 
sense, is derived from the Latin monstrare, to show. 


Dearness of provision ; scarcity. 
Girji, ys farsi 


A sort of grass which grows about a yard high, and is found 
in certain parts of Hansi, particularly in that part known as 
‘‘Skinner’s Bir.” The names of other grasses found there are 
ganda, or “‘scented ;” sarw4la, or “ head-bearing ;” kheon, bur, 
ganthil, or “knotty;” palw&, or “large-straw;” and roish.— 
EK. add. 


Giro, 3 iS fact 


Giro, or more correctly girau, is a pledge, a pawn. 


Girw 1, 59 iS facat 

Anything pledged or pawned. 

Girwi is also, in Persian, an insect mischievous to standing 
corn. This is the same, no doubt, as the Genrii of the Hindis 
which is a disease of the cerealia, in which the plant dries up 
and assumes a reddish colour. The word is derived from Genrt, 
a kind of red earth or ochre, and is in common use, but Rata is 
the term used in the Doab, Benares, and Rohilkhand, and Ratwai, 
Rori, and Ratua in Dehli. From rat, or rata, which is the origin 
of, and bears the same meaning as, red.—See Halda. 
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It is a popular delusion entertained in some parts of the 
country that the neigbourhood of Alsi, or linseed, is necessary 
to generate this disease; but in most parts of the N. W. Pro- 
vinces the opinion is now repudiated. Nevertheless, as the dis- 
ease first attacks Alsi, and the ova floats in the air, the pre- 
caution is perhaps wise of eradicating it, as farmers do the 
barberry-bush at home, which in many parts is supposed to be 
a great generator of rust. 

The real nature of the disease has hitherto, as in the case 
of similar diseases in Europe, eluded the search of enquirers, 
whether practical or scientific; but an interesting account of 
its ravages has been given by Colonel Sleeman. 

“It is at first of a light beautiful orange colour, and found 
chiefly upon the Alsi (linseed), which it does not seem much to 
injure; but about the end of February the fungi ripen, and 
shed their seeds rapidly, and they are taken up by the wind 
and carried over the corn fields. I have sometimes seen the air 
tinted of an orange colour for many days by the quantity of 
these seeds which it has contained, and that without the wheat 
crops suffering at all when any but an easterly wind has pre- 
vailed: but when the air is so charged with this farina, let but 
an easterly wind blow for twenty-four hours, and all the wheat 
crops under its influence are destroyed. Nothing can save 
them! The stalks and leaves become first of an orange colour, 
from the light colour of the farina which adheres to them; 
but this changes to deep brown. All that part of the stalk that 
is exposed seems as if it had been pricked with needles and 
had exuded blood from every puncture, and the grain in the 
ear withers in proportion to the number of fungi that intercept 
and feed upon its sap; but the parts of the stalk that are 
covered by the leaves remain entirely uninjured, and when the 
leaves are drawn off from them, they form a beautiful contrast 
to the others, which have been exposed to the depredations of 
these parasitic plants. 
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“Tt is worthy of remark that hardly anything suffered from 
the attacks of these fungi but the wheat. The Alsi, upon 
which it always first made its appearance, suffered something, 
certainly, but not much, though the stems and leaves were 
covered with them. The gram (Cicer arietenum) suffered still 
less; indeed, the grain in this plant often remained uninjured, 
while the stems and leaves were covered with the fungi, in the 
midst of fields of wheat that were entirely destroyed by ravages 
of the same kind. None of the other pulses were injured, 
though situated in the same manner in the midst of the fields 
of wheat that were destroyed. I have seen rich fields of unin- 
terrupted wheat cultivation for twenty miles by ten, in the 
valley of the Narbadda, so entirely destroyed by this discase, 
that the people would not go to the trouble of gathering one 
field in four. 

“The great festival of the Holi, the saturnalia of India, 
terminates on the last day of Phagoon, or 16th of March. On 
that day the Holi is burned; and on that day the ravages of 
the monster (for monster they will have it to be) are supposed 
to cease. Any field that has remained untouched up to that 
time is considered to be quite secure from the moment the 
Holi has been committed to the flames. What gave rise to 
the notion I have never been able to discover; but such is the 
general belief. I suppose the silicious epidermis must then 
have become too hard, and the pores in the stem too much 
closed up to admit of the further depredation of the fungi.” — 
Rambles and Recollections, Vol. I., pp. 250-262. See also 
Spry’s Modern India, Vol. IT., p. 282. 


Girwinamah, deliccyS fared 
A deed of mortgage. 


Goal, JUS rae 
Unclaimed land.—Dehli.—See Gyal. 
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Gurhaur, ps = We 


Stacks of cowdung.—Eastern Oudh. 


Gurab, wt | 

Deep weeding, in which the ground is broken and pulverized. 
It is the opposite of Nirai, which applies only to superficial 
weeding. The word is derived from a rustic word, Gurabna, to 
dig—a common verb, but not in Shakespear’s Dictionary, in 
which we rarely have occasion to notice any omission. 

It is also the name given to the process of ploughing 
through a field of Bajra or Jaw4ri when the plant is about a foot 
high. The operation requires some nicety to prevent the young 
plants sustaining injury. Gurab, as applied to this process, is in 
general use, especially in the Upper Do4b and Rohilkhand; but 
Bidéhné and Chhanté dena are more common in Dehli and the 
Central Do4b, and Dadahrn4 in the Lower Doab. 


Gurari, sys Te 
See Jura. 
Gophané, le § = aftraar 


A sling used by persons stationed on a Damcha, g.r. 
From ft a cow, and WT or WT a sling, as it is used to keep 
the cattle from eating the crops.—B. 


Gora, 6 are 
Applied to men, it means fair-complexioned ; but when applied 
to horned cattle, it signifies red. 


Gorait, unt S wea 

A village watchman; an intelligencer. The meaning is 
correctly given under Gurait and Gorayat in the Printed 
Glossary. 
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Gorha, Lf S = aeT 
The homestead ; fields near the village.—See Goend. 


Gord, us 7S 


A cow; cattle in general. 


Gorasi, i 2595 wr<at 
A milk-pail. From, goras, cow-juice, t.c. milk.—Seo Jhakari. 


Got, oF atta 

In common parlance Got has the same meaning as the more 
classical Gotra of the Glossary. Properly, those only are Gots 
(v. Colebrooke, Trans. R.A.S. Vol. I. p. 237), which bear the 
name of some Rishi progenitor, as Sandilya, Bharadwaj, Ba- 
shisht (Vasishtha), Kasyapa; but it has become the custom to 
call all sub-divisions of tribes Gots, and, according to the Nirnaya 
Sindhu, there are no less than ten thousand. The early genealo- 
gies of the Rajputs frequently exhibit them as abandoning their 
martial habits, and establishing religious sects, or Gotras. Thus, 
Reh was the fourth son of Purtravas of the Lunar Race, “ from 
him in the fifteenth generation was Harita, who with his eight 
brothers took to the office of religion, and established the Kausika 
Gotra, a tribe of Brahmans.”—See Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous 
Essays, Vol. I. p. 115; Journ. R.A.S. Vol. III. pp. 354, 356 ; 
Sansk. Dic. p. 298; and Vishnu Purana, p. 405. 


Gothan, we rea 
Place of assembling the cattle of a village. From the Sansk. 
Wreatt.—Saugor. 


Gauchané, ba after 

Gauchan4, or Gochani, is a field of wheat and Chané (gram) 
sown together. The practice of sowing culmiferous and legu- 
minous plants together has been much ridiculed, and has been 
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brought forward as a proof of the ignorance of Indian agricul- 
turists. Mill emphatically declares it (Hist. of India, Vol. II. 
p. 26) to be “ the most irrational practice that ever found ex- 
istence in the agriculture of any nation.” But, notwithstanding 
this denunciation, which is too much in accordance with the 
usual spirit of his comments on everything Indian, the real fact 
is that the practice is highly advantageous to the land, as well 
as to the crop. Dew readily forms on the leaves of the Chané, 
or gram, which would not form on the wheat; and in seasons of 
drought the practice is very often the means of preserving both 
crops. It may be carried, perhaps, to too great an excess in 
Madras, but the same charge cannot be made against the agri- 
culturists of these provinces. As for its being irrational, it is a 
practice encouraged by the first agriculturists of Europe. 
Nothing is more common than to sow clover with barley, flax, 
oats, and Lent-corn; and with the same object which has esta- 
blished Gauchané in native agriculture as a highly rational and 
beneficial system (Yon Thaer, “ Principes Raisonnés d’Agric. 
Vol. IV. § 1804).—See Gojai. 


Gauhani, af are 

Lands situated close round a village; the village itself; fields 
on which cattle graze. Gauhéni is also a general term for the 
entire lands of a village.—E. 

This word is probably substituted for atarestt ganwhant, which 
is rather difficult to pronounce, and is derived from the Sanskrit 
aifastt (sc. yfa), of or belonging to a village.—B. 


Godhar, sof wee 

Is the name given to the weeds and grasses which are col- 
lected from a ploughed field by the Dhinkhar.—Dehli. . 

It is known to the eastward by the name of Khedhi irda’, 
Gurhal J2dS, Akan (51, and Ghur jsf. 
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See Jura. 


Goin, un Ss TE 
A pair of plough oxen; sometimes called Dogawa. Gord is 
more used in Dehli. 


Goend, du SF Tee 
Goend, or Gwenda, signifies a suburb; vicinage; fields near 
a village; homestead. 


Gohai, sla 98 Wet 
The treading out grain by bullocks. From Gahna, g.v.— 
Rohilkhand. More correctly spelt gahdt. 


Gohari, use 5 Tere 

Rich, highly-cultivated land; derived, perhaps, from its 
capacity of growing Gohun, the provincial pronunciation of 
WF genhun, wheat.—Saugor. 


Glojé, Lf airen 


In Behar an ox-goad; also a bamboo staff—B. 


Gojha eS aT 
A species of thorny grass which springs up during the rains. 
It is used medicinally, and Chamars eat it as potherb. 


Gojara, Sy yS  TYATTT 
Barley and Chan& sown together. It is known also by the 
name of Bejharé and Jauchani.—See Gojai and Gauchani. 


Gojai, tS  arak 
Wheat and barley sown together in the same field. Adhga- 
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w4n, Goji, and Gojari are used in the same sense. This mixed 
crop is scarcely known in Saugor, Dehli, Lower Do&b, and 
Benares, but it is very common in the Upper and Central Dodb, 
Rohilkhand, Gorakhpir, and Banda. 


Gokhra, yf s wee 

The name of a herb which springs up on Bhir land; called 
also Hathichinghar, Kanthphil, and Bhankari. It produces a 
small fruit, covered with several prickles. In famine, the poorer 
classes of Harianaé feed on the pounded seed of this plant. It 
somewhat resembles Chana, or the chick pea, and is known by 
botanists under the name of Tribulus lanuginosus (Roxb.). There 
is a large kind called the Gokhra dakhini, of which the fruit is 
of a triangular shape, and has prickles at the angles; hence the 
name is given to the iron crowsfeet thrown on the ground to 
check an advance of cavalry. 


Gol, J 5 wzre 


A party from another village sojourning with their cattle for 
pasture.— Dehli. 
Gond, wvF ez 

The name of a rush which grows in marshy ground, and is 
much used in making mats and baskets. 


Gonra, \s$ Street 

This is the name given in the Central and Lower Dodb to 
the reservoir from which water is raised by the Lehari, or 
Beri, to the reservoir above it, which is called Parchha, Odh, 
and Ulaha. 

Sometimes Gonra is applied only to the straw or reeds which 
are placed to protect the side of the upper reservoir.—See 
Doari, Docha, and Rikh. 
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Gudri, see et 
A daily market. 
Gil, Jf 


A channel cut to convey water to a field. 

A road; a path.—Saugor. 

An unripe bunch of Indian corn; when ripe it is called 
Kukri.—Dehli. 


Gulal, Dw zara 

A farinaceous powder which Hindis throw on cach other's 
clothes during the Holi. It is gencrally the meal of barley, 
rice, or Singhara, dyed with Bakkam wood. 


Gulkhar, Fes THAT 
See Bhatkataiya. 
Gulphunana, Le JS TAHT 


The name of a herb which grows in fields sown with Kharif 
grains. It somewhat resembles the Gima. 


Gulii, S Te 

The pod of the Mahwé tree (Bassia latifoha). It yields a 
very useful oil, and is sometimes eaten by the poorer classes ; 
but it contains no intoxicating qualities, like the blossom of that 
valuable tree, from which a spirit is produced by distillation, 
which is much used in Benares and Bahar in spite of its sickly 
smell. The word appears to be a corruption of Gilaunda, which 
is said in Shakespear’s Dictionary to be “the blossom after it 
has fallen off;” but this application of the word is not known 
in these Provinces. The blossom is called Mahwa, like the 
tree, and the pod only is called Gilaunda, or Gulenda, 
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Gilar, 2 Ke TAT 
Cotton pods which have not yet burst.—Rohbilkhand.—See 
Dhindé and Ghegara. 


Gama, deS = TAT 

A medicinal herb which grows on high ground during the 
rains, and in fields grown with Kharif crops (Pharnaceum 
mollugo). It produces several small flowers, the beauty of which 
is much admired by natives. 


WH UT FS GA VT oat 
faa ot gary wa Cat Trett 
‘¢On fruit flower, on flower leaf, 
On that a firefly all coloured red,” 

Is a distich applied by some poet to the regular order in which 
the flowers of the Gumé alternate with the leaves, as well as to 
the appearance of the flowers which are said to resemble 
fire flies. 


There are two species of Gama, one grows to the height of 
about two feet, the other seldom exceeds a foot. 


Gunth, we ate 
Land assigned rent-free for religious purposes; the endow- 
ment of a temple—Kamaon and Garhwél. This word is 


sometimes, but incorrectly, pronounced Ghint. 


Gur, xs 

Molasses. The gipsy name for sugar is Girlo and Gadlo 
(Trans. R.A.S., Vol. IL., p. 553). This is no doubt derived 
from our Gur. 


Gurdo, aS ae 
A. stook, or collection of sheaves.—Rohilkhand. A similar 
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word, but with the addition of a penultimate nasal n, is used in 
the Lower Do&b and Benares, to signify a heap of mixed chaff 
and corn.—See Ganteh. 


Gurbhaj, les qenk 

Fellow disciple. From 4 Guru, a spiritual teacher, and ye 
brother. The priests and teachers of the Sikh religion generally 
take the title Bhai.—B. 


Gurda, oS yet 


See Kolhu. 
Garhi, PS 


A village fortification of mud, flanked with towers. Under 
the former government there was scarcely a village without its 
Garhi. Under our strong administration it is scarcely known 
except by name. 


Garhal, oe wee 
A small pond. : 


Garri, ss wet 

A hay-stack; a rick; a stack of thatching grass; more cor- 
rectly, Kharhi. 

A small mound raised between heaps of corn and bhisa on 
the threshing floor.—Lower Doab. 

A large stack of wheat or barley, containing two or more 
senké, which generally comprises several thraves of corn, the 
produce of one field.—Dehli and Upper Doab. 

A large stack of Kharif produce.—Rohilkhand. 

Kundré \jxS is in general use elsewhere in the same sense, 
and also within the limits in which Garri obtains, but in the 
latter case is always larger than a Garri.—See Chhaur, Dabiya, 
Gardhi, Jhiha, Pahi, and Santri. 


VOL. I. 22 
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Gashti, tS weit 


Presents to a revenue officer on his tour. From the Persian 
wet gasht, rounds. 


Gathi, eS wat 
See Gachi. : 
Gathaund, Kg Wits 


A deposit, or trust bound up in a bag (gathri). 


Gathri, ses wed 
Literally, a bag; and hence applied to money brought in 
payment of revenue in a bag.—Benares. 


Gathwansi, les arate 
The twentieth part of a Gatha. 

Gathiya, Les Wfsat 
A pannier; a sack; a bundle. 

Gayari, SF ward 


See above under Gyal. 


Gaira, \.§ Stet 
A sheaf of corn. 
Hali, idl erat 
A man employed for the duties of ploughing—from Jj» 


a plough. In the Glossary, Halis are said to be agrestic slaves ; 
it would have been more proper to say, labourers.—See Harwaha. 


Hapar, ne BT 


A nursery for sugar-cane. 
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Har lena, Lj ere Ser 

To examine the correctness of a pair of scales.—Dehli and 
Doab. Tar lena is used in Rohilkhand. S4dh lena to the 
Eastward. 


Hata, abi § eTat 
Premises; an enclosure; a compound in Anglo-Indian lan- 
guage. It is a corruption of the Arabic Thata. 


Hathichak, CS= glo eas 

Is the name of a grass which grows about a foot high, and is 
given as fodder to cattle. It is also, by an casy conversion, the 
name given by gardeners to the prickly, and to the Jerusalem 
(gtrasole) artichoke. 


Hitha, Li» tat 
A person appointed to take care of the standing crops.—See 
Ahita. 


Henga, Ko» Fn 

A harrow. This word, as well as Sohaga, Mai, Mainra, and 
Sir4wan, is in general use; but the implement is known locally 
by various other names, as Patoi, Puhtan, Patela, Patri, and 
Dandela. The part to which the ropes, or thongs, are attached 
is called Marwah. The cylindrical harrow, or roller, is called 
Rari in Rohilkhand; Bilna and Belan in the Lower Dodb and 
Benares; and Gheri, Girari, and Kolhi in Dehli and the Upper 
Doab. The harrow made of two parallel timbers joined together, 
is called Mainra Soh4ga in Dehli and the Dodb, and Sohal 
in Rohilkhand. Gdhan is the name of a forked harrow.—See 
Géhan. 


Hirankhuri, sur  fecrad 


The name of a creeping herb which grows in the rainy season. 
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Its leaves resemble an antelope’s hoof, and hence it derives ite 
name—Hiran, an antelope, and Khuri, a cloven hoof. 


Hulhul, Jin Fara 
Hurhura, bd BUT 


A small herb which springs up in the rainy season, and 18 
used as a culinary vegetable, The commonest kind has a white 
flower, and produces a long pod, like that of the Mung, and is 
used as a medicine in fevers (Gyandropsis pentaphylia, formerly 
Cleome pentaphylia, or mscosa). There are said to be four kinds 
—white, red, purple and yellow. The three latter are much 
sought after by alchymists. 


Hundh, sd BE 
See Jita. 


Hauli, dp Bett 


A liquor shop. The word is common, except in Saugor and 
Debh. 


Hadbast, edo eee 
This word also signifies the demarcation of boundaries, pre- 
paratory to survey. 


Hakarna, Le = Bearcat 

To drive oxen. A corruption of Hankna, to drive. 
Hal, jo ee 
Har, Pp 


A plough,—if an instrument may be dignified by that name 
which has neither coulter to cut the soil nor mould-board* to 


* Bat when anything hke a mould-board 1s required, the people have sufficient in- 
genuity to frame one. The only occasion which calls for such an expedient is when 
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turn it over. Nevertheless, simple as the Hal is, and wretched 
in construction, it is admirably adapted to our light Indian soil, 
and does its duty well under the able agriculturists of our pro- 
vinces. Of the operations of this simple plough, Dr. Tennant, 
who has led the van in the abuse of everything Indian, observes 
(“Indian Recreations,” Vol. II. p. 78), “Only a few scratches 
are perceptible here and there, more resembling the digging of 
a mole than the work of a plough;” yet this prejudiced and 
superficial observer remarks in another place that the average 
produce of the Province of Allahabad is fifty-six bushels* of 
wheat to the English acre: as if these “ scratches and diggings 
of a mole” could by any possibility produce double the average 
of the scientific cultivators of England. He had forgotten also 
to remark that the drill, which has only within the last century 
been introduced into English field husbandry, and has even yet 


gugar-cane 1s sown Large and deep furrows are then required, and various means 
are resorted to, to make the plough accomplish the purpose. In Dehl and the Upper 
Dof’b 1t 18 usual to bind canes on the part into which the sole 1s fixed. Generally 
not more than two ploughs are used when planting sugar, but in the Do&b as many 
as four sometimes follow one another, on two of which are fixed mould-boards of the 
name of Roh and P&ékhi, the former being stronger and smaller than the latter. The 
Roh 1s made of one piece of wood, the P&khi of two. 

* The yield of wheat would certamly not be so great now, whatever 1t might have 
been un the Doctor’s days. It may be as well to make this reservation, with reference 
to the very common remark, that land in Upper India does not yield now so much as 
it did in former days. Where this 1s really the result of observation, the causes are 
obvious—the greater unfrequency of fallows—the little manure that is given being 
diffused over more fields than formerly—the decrease n the fall of the penodical 
rains, owing to the immense mass of forest and jungle which has been cleared away— 
and the fields being less cultivated than formerly, when ploughs and hands could only 
be employed upon a limited number of fields. These are all to be traced to the 
operation of a more remote cause—the entire security afforded by the British Govern- 
ment. The number of hands, ploughs, and bullocks has not mereased in proportion 
to the increase of cultivation. 

It should never be forgotten that the decrease in the fertility of the soil is an old 
and popular complaint, and arises chiefly from the universal tendency to depreciate 
the present and exalt the past. 
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in the northern counties to combat many native prejudices, has 
been in use in India from time immemorial, If he had only 
reflected on this single fact (leaving out of consideration the 
universal practice of rotation and complete expulsion of corn- 
weeds), he would have saved the poor Hindus from much of the 
reproach which has been so lavishly heaped upon them by Mill 
and. his other blind followers. 

The principal parts of an Indian plough are—®ta Haras, the 
beam; @Uteat Hathili, wat Hathé, fafceat Chiriy4, or afar 
Muthiya, the handle or stilt ; GSTct Panhari or Wat Parauthé, 
the sole, which is generally at the end shod with an iron share, 
called GTA Phélé, Ht Chau, or wat Kuss. The Hal, or ATTA 
Nangal, is the body of the plough, the main piece into which 
the Panhari and Haras are joined; but these terms, besides 
being exclusively applied to a particular part of the plough, are 
used to signify the entire plough. The WY Og is a peg, or 
wedge, which fixes the Haras firmly into the Hal; a second is 
sometimes added which is called Wt Gandheli; the Gaert 
Pachelé, WetST Pachhil4, or WAT Phann4, is a wedge which 
fixes the Panh4ri to the Hal The qt Khira, ata Barnel, 
or 4€@ Narhel, is an indented, or notched, part at the end of 
the beam, corresponding to the copse, or cathead, to which the 
yoke is attached by a leathern thong, called a ZG Nadah. In 
some parts the beam is not notched, but drilled with holes, into 
which pieces of wood are inserted. The yoke consists of the 
wat Jud, or upper piece, and the @aTat Tarm&chi, or lower 
piece. The €@ Sail is the outer pin, and Gata the inner pin 
which join the Tarmachi and the Ji4, and which are on each 
side of the bullock’s neck when it is yoked. These are the 
names usually applied to the parts of a plough in the Dodb and 
North-West; but in Benares and the Eastward the names are 
somewhat different. There, the 4eY@t Chandauli answers to 
the Chiriy4, YTY or UTS Path to the Og, ACt Nareli to the 
Pachelé. Har is the part on which the share is fixed. There 
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are knots also, called Mahddewa, on the yoke of the Benares 
plough; and some other differences not worth mentioning. 
Besides the common Hal of the country, thero are others used 
in some places which vary but little in their structure from 
it. There is, for instance, the Nagar plough, which is used in 
Bundelkhand for planting sugar-cane. It is very heavy, re- 
quires six, seven, or eight bullocks to draw it, and enters very 
deep into the ground. The cane is put into a hole of the 
wooden part of the plough, through which it is passed and 
deposited in the earth, to as great a depth as the share can 
attain. The American cotton planters were much pleased with 
this plough, and preferred this manner of sowing sugar-cane to 
any they could adopt with the American plough. There is also 
the 4@t@q Bakhar, used to take off the crust when the soil is 
hide-bound, and by skimming the surface clears the soil from 
grass, weeds, and stubble.—See Bakhar. There are also the 
Kudhiya, the Kadh, the Katha, the Kusiyar, the Pachranga, ete., 
which need no particular description.—See the illustration. 


Halda, lala = WAST 


Harda, lod = - BLT 

A disease of the Cerealia, in which the plant withers, and 
assumes a yellow tinge. The word is derived from Haldif, 
turmeric. This kind of mildew differs but little from the 
Girwi, g.v., except in attacking the plants in an earlier stage of 
their growth. 


Haliyak, esi, -efaara 
Wages of ploughmen.—Dehli and Upper Dodb. 


Haltaddf, sicla Wert 
A drill plough.—See Bansé. 
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Halas, we Ya 
Hanas, ued eta 
Haras, Lw> a 


The beam of a plough. Shakespear says wrongly Haris is 
the tail of a plough. Dr. Carey gives Is as the beam of the 
Dinagepir plough.—Asiatic Researches, vol. x., p. 25.—E. 

It is probably from €¢ and €9 ish, ‘lord or ruler,’ as it is the 
principal part of the plough.—B. 


Handa, in UST 
A grass which is found on the banks of tanks and marshes. 
It produces a little red flower, but is not applied to any useful 


purpose. 


Hansraj, cid = - CATT 

Literally, “ goose-king,” ¢.e. Brahma to whom it is sacred. 
A herb which springs up on brick walls during the rains. It is 
used medicinally.—Rohilkhand. It is known by the name of 
Pareshawdshan in the Dodb. It is also the name of a kind of 
rice.—See Dhan. 


Harai, i> WTE 

The portion of land in ‘a field which is included within one 
circuit of a plough. To commence another circuit is styled 
Haréi phéndna, “to knot the plough-circle.” 


Harghastt, mS > etaeS 
All the cultivated land of a village is so called. From har, 
a plough, and ghasitna, to draw.—Lower Dodb. 


Harha, n> TET 
Unbroken and vicious cattle; plough bullocks.—Dehli and 
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Doab. Besides these local meanings, it is generally applied to 
stray oxen. 


Harjins, Lap — Utfirra 


Grain of sorts. From har, every, and jins, species. 


Harkara, s\S> TATE 

A messenger. From har, every, and kar, business. The 
usual occupation of an Hark4ra at present is by no means in 
accordance with the derivation. 

M. Garcin de Tassy, in a note to p. 219 of his ‘“ Kamrip,” 
observes on this word—* A la lettre factoton. Ce nom désigne 
un des trente-sept domestiques! que les Indiens, et les Euro- 
peans, ont a leur service.” * 


Harkat, “S> eae 
Cutting rice while it is green and unripe.—Rohilkhand. 
From hara, green, and katna, to cut. 


Harauri, sar WT 

The occupation of ploughing, or place where ploughing is 
going on. Harauri par jao signifies, “‘ go and put your hand to 
the plough.” 

Also, an advance of about two rupees in money, and two 
maunds in corn, given to a ploughman when first engaged.— 


Benares. 
Sondhar is the term applied in the North-West. 


* In spite of the implied sneer in the text the learned French author 1s mght both 
as to the literal meaning of the word, the original occupation of the officer, and the 
number of servants usually maintamed by both Europeans and wealthy natives. In 
fact, to this day the mdigo planters keep a servant called harkfra whose business 
is precisely that of a factotum. He has to be constantly perambulating the land 
under indigo cultivation, and keep the ryots up to their work bendes making himself 
useful in a vast vanety of ways. The Hindu ryot of Behar and E. Oudh, however, 
corrupts the word into halkdra, as though from hal, a plough, because one of the 
harkara’s duties 1s to see that the lands are properly ploughed.—B. 
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Harsingar, jaw BC faTX 

The weeping Nyctanthes (Nyctanthes arbor tristis). Itisa 
small forest tree growing to the height of about twelve feet. 
Harsing4r yields a deliciously fragrant blossom, from which a 
yellow dye is prepared, which was borne on our tariff as an 
excisable article till the late revision of the Customs law. Har- 
singér is also much used in medicine by native practitioners, 
and is occasionally cultivated in gardens. 


Harsot, C29 gus Bcala 


Harsot, or Harsotiya, signifies ploughing a furrow; the first 
ploughing of the season.—See Halaeta. 

Affording assistance in ploughing.—See Angwara, Dang- 
wara, and Jita. 

The term is also used to signify the bringing the plough 
home across the back of a bullock, or with the share inverted, 
after the conclusion of the day’s work : 

Videre fessos vomerem enversum boves 
Collo trahentes languido. 
—Hor. Epod. IT. 63 
These terms are used in Dehli; and, in the last meaning, in 
Brij also. 


Harsajja, lo > east 

Literally, a sharer in a plough; reciprocal assistance afforded. 
in ploughing fields —Bundelkhand. From har, a plough, and 
sajja, partnership.—See Angwara, Dangwara, and Jita. 


Harat, rn ew 

A Persian wheel for drawing water from a well. The word 
is a corruption of Arhat, g.v. Eight bullocks employed at a 
Harat are capable of irrigating an acre of ground during the 
day. 
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Harwaha, lel,> = - FCAT 
A ploughman. The word is most commonly used in the 
East. Hali is more usual in the West. 


Hariya, Le -efcar 
A ploughman ; a worshipper ; a devotee. The double meaning 
attached to this word is very elegantly conveyed in the following 
couplet. 
Ucar Et SF Sa AT Sait fears at Tia 
ala aac fra wat aaa Ga S ita 
‘Love Hara, o worshipper, after the fasion of the peasant, 
The rent 1s heavy, his debts arc many, still he loves his field ” 
The two first words signify “ Ploughman and Plough,” as 
well as “ Worshipper and Mara (Siva) ;” which gives the poct 
the opportunity of conveying the moral, that no vicissitudes 
of fortune should affect a man’s love for labor and devotion. 


Hasiyé, Lud wefeen 


A reaping hook. Hansiya is also correct. 


Hatta, bo an 
A large wooden shovel or spoon, about five feet long, used for 
throwing water into fields from aqueducts.—E. Oudh. 


Ikh, aSl te 

Sugar-cane ; a field of sugar-cane.—Ganna. 

Ykh is used in Western Hindustan, ikh in Eastern. In the 
Panjab the name is AT kumadh.—B. 


Ekfardi, oi vende 

Land producing only one crop annually ; opposed to Jutiy4ri 
and Dofarda. It is also known by the name of Ekfasli, Fard, 
and Fardhai. 
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Ekfasli, Let = Waeett 
Land yielding but one crop annually, 


Indhu, poy! ¥gar 
A pad placed on the top of the head to support a water-jar.— 
See Jura. 


Induri, ysl = tye 
A pad for supporting a round-bottomed jar.—See Jura. 


Trada, soi! = fexret 


A term in arithmetic.—See under Bariz. 


Isband, dunuul TTS 

The name of a herb which springs up on the banks of tanks 
during the rainy season. It produces a round thorny fruit, of 
which the seed is much used in exorcism and other superstitious 
practices. 


Ismwar, yl EAATE 
Literally, nominal. From ism, a name; entry in statements 
according to the order of individuals’ names. 


Istiklal, Jini vferarerre 


Confirmation ; perpetuity ; fixedness. 


Istikrar, jHydewl UO FeTTARTTT 
Confirmation. These three last words are tenth infinitives 
of Arabic roots. 


Itsit, “uil yefaz 

A root like osier-twigs, or like Chireté, used in the Chaj 
Doab, in the Panjab, together with other drugs, to procure 
abortion.—B. 
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Izafa, assl ESITCHT 

Increase. These three words are also derived from the Arabic. 
Jab, wl awe 
Jabi, us > arat 


An ox-muzzle. Jé4li, Minhbchhinka, and Mancha are also 
used, as well as the words mentioned under Chhinka. 


Jail, wie so tet 

A term used in the Western parts of Rohilkhand to signify 
twice-ploughed land. When ploughed three times, it is called 
Tase; when four times, Chaus; when five times, Pachbdsi; and 
so on. In the Northern Parganahs of Bareilly, the corres- 
ponding terms are Dobar, Tabar, Chonwar, Pach4war; and the 
first ploughing is called Eksirii—See Dor and Dosari. 


Jakhan, wtl=> swe 


The wooden foundation of the brick-work of a well. It is 
generally made of the green wood of the Gullar tree (Ficus 
glomerata), because it is said to be less liable to rot than any 
other kind. The wood of the Pipal (Ficus rehgiosa) is also in 
request on the same account, but it is considered inferior to 
Gullar. This foundation is also known by the name of Newar 
and Nimchak. Sweetmeats are generally distributed, and some- 
times a drum is beaten, on the occasion of its being adjusted 
and fixed. The word is perhaps derived from Jakarna, to 
tighten, to pinion; as great care and time are necessarily taken 
in binding the separate parts (gandw4la) together, so that they 
may form a compact cylinder for the support of a heavy super- 
structure of masonry.—See Jamuwat. 


Jali, Jl oat 
An ox-muzzle; a net bag for weighing Bhus (chaff).—See 
Chhinka and Jab. 
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Jant, wil ata 


A wooden trough for raising water. 


Janta, ile 9 - STAT 
A species of hand mill-stone; a stone mill for grinding. 


Jath, agile = BTS 

The name of the post fixed in a tank to denote that its water 
has been dedicated to the deity, or has been married to a grove 
Also the revolving beam or axis of a sugar-mill.—See Kolha. 


Jatra, Vile ara 
A religious festival or fair. 

Jira, a> ST 
Cumin seed. 

Jitapatr, pine = atta 
A favorable decision.—Benares. 

Jihat, wl> faeTa 


Plural of Arabic \~> jihat, a cause, an object. Duties on 
manufactures. They were reduced by Akbar from 10 to 5 per 
cent., but were imposed during the decline of the monarchy at a 
much heavier rate by every petty ruler in his own principality. 


Jel, a= 4 
The chain of buckets on a Persian wheel.—See Arhat. 
J eli, Le aat 


Jeli is a kind of pitchfork, or rake, for collecting and ad- 
justing the ears of corn on the threshing-ground. It is also 
known to the Eastward by the names of Pancha and Panchén- 
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gur4, from its having five (panch) prongs. Dhinka, or Dhinka, 
is a smaller kind of Jeli, which is used by a man in a sitting 
posture, and differs from a Jeli in having curved prongs. 


ped ghar pds Nae al 1 he U a jloil typ» aedtoy oly adh 


WaT S org hor osphlye 98 hl pte CIE y yaks thay 
Vy, als slym y Qe |) adls te ajleasls le ,asls an 
BIE 9 aS fed CK y dtl 9 ESI LT s ails acl ple 
aif Sol eis hos spdler le g a5 die SMa 9 syve 
Vly ep der crud AP AS UNS Slane san y csyil Sol Lol 
Bayer sly 9 cssld CHS y all rey Ae oy y ceajle gam marr y Ly 

(Gharhibu’l Lughét ) us WAL 


I translate only so much of the above as refers to the matter 
in hand: “ Jeli is a piece of wood with two prongs, with which 
they toss into the air the ears of corn on the threshing floor 
after threshing them, to separate the chaff from the grain. 
Also called Sikau, but in the Jahangiri Sikau is restricted to a 
three-pronged fork ; one with four prongs is called a ‘ Chahar- 
shékhah.’ It is also called in Hindi dambali, and at Gwalior 
Panchangura.”—B. 


Jeonar, ine = - ATATT 


Is sometimes used in the sense of Jaunal, g.v. 


Jenta, a Bet 
A thick rope used for tying mould round the roots of trees 
when transplanting them.—E. add. 
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Jeort, Sir | TST 


Bears the same meaning as Jarib, g.v. A cord, a rope. 


Jhabar, ple arat 

Low land on which water lies, and which produces rice, or a 
grass called Tin. Sometimes, when the water dries up quickly, 
Rabbi crops are also sown in it.—See Jhab Bhomi in the 
Printed Glossary. 


Jhad, ike Te 
Land on which Dhak, Hins, and other jungly bushes grow.— 


Upper Doab. 


Jhada, lake = TT 
Lands which remain under water during the rains. A 
swamp.—See Jhabar. 


Thékart, Sle awe 

A milk-pail, From the Jhaékari, or Dohni, the milk is 
transferred into other vessels—the Kadhauni, the Jamauni, the 
Biloni, according to the particular process it has to undergo, till 
it reaches the ultimate stage of Ghi. 


A large instrument in the shape of a hoe, or Phaur4, used for 
excavating earth in well-sinking. The use of it is peculiar to 
this country, and it is very ingeniously applied. The mode of 
its application has been fully detailed in the Asiatic Society’s 
Journal. 


Shangt, Sle wrizt 


Bramble and brushwood.—LEastern Qudh. 
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Jhaa, she qTs 

(Tamariz dioica). A common shrub in the Upper Provinces, 
growing in marshy or inundated ground. It is much used for 
thatching, hedging, and burning. Galls are produced on it, 
called Samratu’t turfa, or Bari-mai.—See Faras. 


A pitcher with a long neck.—See Ghara. 


Jhart, wile  wret 


Jungle; small bushes. 


Jhawar, wer ATA 
Flat or low land flooded by the rains.—See Jhabar. 


Jhil, Jer Fe 
A shallow lake or morass, called in Bengal @t@ bil. 


Jhiri, ser fad 
Withered wheat; blight. The word is perhaps derived from 
Jhurna, to fade. 


Jhojhuri, yOrKe 

A grass to which camels are very partial, and which is 
occasionally given as fodder to horned cattle. It grows to the 
height of about two feet, and is known also by the name 
jangali nil, or wild indigo. 


Jhokand, RYAS 9g wie 
Is the place at which the Jhonkay4 stands.—See Kolhié and 
Jhonkayé. 


Jhola, a) 9g reat 
A cold wind which affects wheat by drying up the ears.— 
Upper Dodb and Dehli. 
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Jhonkaya, LG ee etfare 

The man who keeps up the fire when sugar is boiling. The 
word is sometimes pronounced Jhikwa and Jhokya,—but incor- 
rectly, for it is derived from Jhonkna, to supply fuel to an oven. 


Jhiha, ly 9g Wet 

Jhiha is in Rohilkhand what Chaur is in Dehli. A large 
stack of Jawar or Bajra. A Jhihé generally contains from ten 
to twenty Bojh, or loads. 


Jhali, a - wat 

A cloth, or sheet, made into a fan for winnowing grain, when 
there is no wind.—Dehli. The word is derived from Jhilna, to 
swing, or perhaps from Jhalna, to fan. The corresponding term 
in Bundelkhand is Sarwa. In Rohilkhand and Upper Doab, 
Partwai. In Benares, Pathi and Parauta; and in the Lower 
and Central Dodb, Parauta, Partowa, and Parti. 


Jhinga, iG er TT 
Bramble; brushwood. The word is sometimes pronounced 
Jhangi. 


Jhingé signifies also a bullock whose horns project forward. 
There are many similar words significant of peculiarities in the 
shape of horns.—@@T mainé is a bullock the tips of whose horns 
join in the centre. A superstition prevails against their use in 
draft or agriculture, and they are consequently always bestowed 
upon Brahmans.—Moré is a bullock whose horns grow back- 
wards.—Miundra, one whose horns are stunted and ill-developed. 
—Mund4, one whose horns are broken.—Phulsapel (literally one 
who shoves against a doorway), one whose horns project to the 
right and left.—Kainch4é, one whose horns are one up and the 
other down. In some places, this is called Sarg-pétéli, ie. 
heaven-and-hellwards.—See Dunda. 
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Jhanthar, ys yst 


Fields yielding double crops. It is sometimes pronounced 
jhithan and juthiyéil. Jithiyan and jitheli are also used in a 
similar sense.—See Jutiyan. 


A pile of mangoes or other fruit.—Lower Doab. 


Jharna, ogo a 
To shake fruit from the tree. Jhurna, with a short vowel, 
is to fall as fruit from a tree. 


Jhora, Ver = TTT 


The haulm or stalks of leguminous plants, such as Ming 
and Moth, used as fodder. 


Jhauwa, lye TAT 


A large open basket; so called because it is made from the 
twigs of the Jhai, g.v. 


Jhabra, Ve ART 

Jhabré, or Jhabbia, is an epithet applied to the ears of 
animals when they are covered with long hair. From jhabba, a 
tassel. One of the bucolic maxims respecting the choice of 
horned cattle says in approval of this point, 


QTC HSlST FAC ATA 
Te sife 4 Hifaa aA 
‘¢ Hairy ears 
Buy these, do not let them go.” 


Jhajharké, Cext waza 
Early dawn before it is easy to distinguish objects. —Gharéibu’l 
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Lughat. The word is spelt jhajhalka in the Tuhfatu’l Lughat-i 
Hindi, Neither word is in Shakespear’s Dictionary. 


Jhakora, Ser = - RTT 
A shower. 

Jhalar, yler =- WNT 
A thicket; brushwood. 

Jhamaka, Sle Warar 
A heavy shower. 

Jhamjham, rer eer 8 8=NANA 


Heavy continued rain. The term Jham4jham is similarly 
used. 


Jhamarjhamar, ~epe- WATHTAC 
A light rain; raining drop by drop. 


Shanda, lag ST 


Jhandi, sdage wet 
A flag staff; a flag used by surveyors as a mark by which to 
direct their observations. 


Jhanjia, Le offarer 
A subdivision of the Mar soil.—Lower Dodb. 


Jhankhara, Weg ST 

Jhankharé, sometimes pronounced Jhankara, signifies a leaf- 
less tree,—the contrary of Jhandil& J,i~¢> which is applied 
to a tree with thick foliage. 
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Jhar, 5) le ae 
Heavy rain; hence jhard-jhar, heavily, rapidly; and jharf, 
continued rain, wet weather. 


Jharbert, WS wWeact 

From jhar, or jhar, a bramble, and ber the name of a tree, 
which appears to be the same as the sidar of Africa and Arabia, 
the Zizyphus napeca of modern botanists, and the Rhamnus spina 
christ of Linnzeus, and probably identical with the tree which 
yielded the famous fruit of the Lotophagi (Herod. IV. p. 177). 

The Jharberi seldom exceeds two feet in height, but the 
Ber is a large tree which sometimes grows to the height of 
between twenty and thirty feet. The Jharberi is often called 
the Pala shrub, and is used for many useful purposes. In 
appearance it is no better than a prickly bush, the fruit, 
however, which resembles a small plum, affords food to the 
destitute in famine, and is collected for that purpose by the 
women and children. It is either mixed with milk and water, 
or eaten in its natural state with bread, if procurable, and if 
not, by itself. The leaves are threshed and collected for fodder 
for the cattle; the briars and thorns form barriers for the fields, 
and cattle sheds, and, when no longer required, are used as 
fuel. During the year of famine (for it seems to grow equally 
luxuriant in a drought) the people to the West of the Jumna 
fed their cattle, and paid a large proportion of their revenue, 
from its sale. Indeed, in villages where the crop entirely failed, 
the only collections were from this source. In such cases the 
people retained one-half for consumption, and disposed of the 
remainder. Péla leaves, in an average year, sell from six to 
twelve maunds the rupee. The Jharberf produces also very 


good gallnuts. 


Jharué, ler || ERT 
The name of a nutritious grass of which the grain is some- 
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thing like that of Sh4m&kh (Panicum frumentaceum), of which 
it is reckoned to be a wild species. It springs up during the 
rains. The grain is eaten by Hinds on fast days, and Chamars 
commonly make it into bread. The stalks are cut up and given 
to cattle, or applied to the purpose of improving the quality 
and quantity of milk. It is known also by the name of Sawan 
and Sawain, because it ripens in the month Séwan. 


Jharota, Unter = aSTAT 


The close of a season.—See Jhirna. 


J ins, Opener tl fara 
Grain; commodities; products. 


Jinwar, jig = Farrar 


See Janwar, which is the most usual pronunciation. 


The name of a rice cultivated in Benares.-See Dhan. 


Jog, Sf TT 
The name of the person upon whom a draft or bill of exchange 
is drawn. 


Johar, ye = HS 

The name given to a large pond or lake.—DehliiSee Ahar. 

It is also applied in the Central Do&b to any inundated land, 
and is there pronounced Jhor. 

In Shakespear’s Dictionary, Jéhar is said to signify “ Pits 
filled with water at the bottom of mountains.” 


Jokhat, Ale trek 


Weighment; the weighman’s perquisite. From jokhna, to 
weigh. 


mY 
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J ua, \ 19> WaT 

The yoke of a cart or plough. 

The word is preserved in many of the Indo-European lan- 
guages.—See Gari, Hal, and Halas. 


Jui, Sr at 
An insect destructive to certain crops.—See Gindar. 
Jugalna, Wik = yaa 
To chew the cud. 
J ina, L ) 9 TAT 
sie Wr et 


A rope of twisted grass, or twine, made to support a round- 
bottomed jar. It is called also Induri, Endhua, Chakwa, 
Gurari, Ginduri and Godari. The original meaning of Jura is 
the knot into which Hindts tie their hair at the back of the 
head. 


Juremari, us) Lag Sge eATTt 

Literally, brought under the yoke. The term is generally 
used to signify land actually in possession, in distinction to that 
which a man is entitled to by virtue of descent from a common 
ancestor. 


Juta, be ya 

Is the name given to the rope connecting the leheri, or 
irrigating basket, with the killi, or handle. From jotna, to 
yoke. 


Jatiyan, wer — aferat 
Land which bears two harvests during the year,—opposed to 
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ekfarda, which bears only one.—Benares. The word is derived 
from jotna, to cultivate. 


Jathali, ley Garett 


Jathali bears the same meaning as Jiitiy4n above. 


J ort, WS) [= wret 
A pond smaller than a Pokhur.—Dehli.—See Ahar. 


Jot, Jom HY 
Cultivation ; tillage; tenure of a cultivator. It is also some- 
times used to signify the rent paid by a cultivator. 


J ota, G 9 Mat 

J otar, ay > MATT 
Jotiya, Lig = - tt fererr 
Jotan, weer Waa 


A cultivator of land.—See above under Jot. 


J au, 7 at 

Barley,—but not exclusively such as is raised by artificial 
irrigation, as stated in the Printed Glossary. 

The Jau, or barley-corn, is in India, as in many other 
countries, the primary unit of measures of length. The Asiatics, 
however, in that fondness for minute quantities which prevails 
with them, assume a certain number (6 or 8) of hairs of a horse’s 
tail or mane, as equivalent to a Jau. Between Europe and 
Asia, there is also this difference in the use of the Jau as the 
basis of measures of length, that in the former it is more usual, 
though not universal, to take the length of the grain; in the 
latter, the breadth:—thus, in England, three barley-corns 
placed end to end make an inch, and in India, eight barley- 
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corns’ breadths make a finger. The former is more likely to be 
correct as an invariable standard than the latter. 

The following table shews the quantity of barley in cultiva- 
tion in the Upper Provinces during the year of survey. 


‘Dehli Division ... 22.00.05 cee s ceees 90,053 Acres. 
Rohilkhand Division . ............ 182,476 ___,, 
Mirat Division .......... ... ........ 153,050 _,, 
Agra Division . ......... . ... den 359,811 _,, 
Allahabad Division ............ ... 430,633 __—s, 
Benares Division ................ .. 1,301,887 __,, 
Saugor Division ............ 66. . 854, 
Total Acres.... .... 2,518,754 
Jauchanf, eS GL 


A mixed crop of barley and chan4.—See Gojara. 


Jaunal, Sba> attr 

Land cultivated alternately by Rabi and Kharif sowings. 
Land in continual cultivation.—Rohilkhand and Doab. 

In Dehli and Oudh it is applied generally to land which has 
been cropped during the past season with wheat and barley, 
which in the Upper Dodb is called Binaér, and in some places, 
Narua. In Benares the same word, or rather Jaunar, means a 
field in which barley is sown without having borne a previous 
Kharif crop. In Bundelkhand it means land on which any 
Rabi crops have grown.—See Jaunar in the Printed Glossary. 

It is probable that the meanings ascribed to this word are 
derived from different sources. When it is applied to Rabi 
land alone, we may perhaps look for its root in Jau, barley. 
Where it means land under constant cultivation, we may 
perhaps look for its root in Jun, time. Thus, in many places 
land exhausted by over-cropping is styled Jaini.—E. 
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The root of these words is probably to be found in the now 
little used Hindi word Raat to eat.—B. 


J aunchi, SEI Sia : 
A kind of smut in barley and wheat, in which the ears 
produce no corn. 


Juar, Ne = HATE 
A species of millet.—See Jawar. 


Jaunra, Wig SRST 
Payment of village servants in kind. The word appears to be 
a corruption of Jiora, g.v.—Eastern Oudh. 


Jabdi, sie = HST 

A species of rice cultivated in Rohilkhand.—See Dhan. 
Jadhan, wrod = HS 
Jarhan, erie WEA 


A large species of rice, cropped at the close of the rainy 
season. 


A small grain from which oil is extracted. It appears to be 
the same as the Ramtilli of the Gonds.—Saugor. 


Jajman, wast WATT 

A person from whom Brahmans, or menials, such as barbers, 
washermen and sweepers, have an hereditary right to claim 
certain perquisites, on occasion of any ceremonies or services 
which they are called upon to perform. 
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Jal, J we 
A jungle shrub which grows in Bhatti territory. 


Jala, i> Wat 
A lake. From jal, water. 


Jalaliya, Whe wefan 
A fine species of wheat with reddish ears.—Saugor. 


Jalasa, duo WATAT 
A pool of water; a tank. 


Jalkar, A> waar 
The produce and piscary of rivers, jhils, tanks, etc.; also, the 


revenue assessed thereon.—See Jelkora and Jalkar in the 
Printed. Glossary. 


Jalm, ee 

Birth ; birthright. Used to denote proprietary right, 
especially in the soil—Saugor. The word is a corruption of 
Janam, birth. 


Jalnim, alo 8 eta 

A bitter herb which grows on the banks of tanks. It is 
used medicinally as a cure for the itch, and has a purgative 
quality. It has obtained its name from its springing up only in 
the vicinity of water. 


Jal pipal, dw Ja = wea atee 

A herb somewhat resembling the pepper plant. It is called 
also Aspabiita in the Tarai Parganahs. In the Talif-i Sharif it 
is called Jalpilbaka. 
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Jamiwat, Sno 8 weAS 

The foundation of a well. From jamna, to join, to adhere. 
Hence the word is applied to the festive ceremony on the 
occasion of completing the foundation of a well.—Benares. In 
the Dehli territory this ceremony is called Naichak and Nim- 
chak, which are names applied also to the foundation of the 
well. Newar (from #4 foundation) is the most usual word 
elsewhere.—See Jakhan. 


Jamowa, loo TAAYAT 

Indigo planted before the rains, and irrigated by artificial 
means.—Central Doab. 

Jamowé is also the name of a tree. 


Jamaiya, lus  SaUT 
The name of a grass in Dehli. 
Jandra, joo tet 


Shakespear says, Jandré means a pitchfork; but in the Upper 
Provinces it is most usually applied to a kind of rake used 
during irrigation for dividing a field into small beds. It is used 
by two men—one holds the handle, and the other holds a string 
attached to the forks of the rake in a direction opposite to the 
handle. It is an inconvenient method of employing two men 
to do the work of one. The name Jandré is used chiefly to the 
Westward. Elsewhere, the same implement is known by the 
name of M4njho and Karha, and solid wood more sensibly sup- 
plies the place of the forks of the rake. 


Janewa, laa = STAT 

A kind of fragrant grass which grows in fields which have 
been cultivated with Kharif crops. Its flower is like that of the 
Doab, but its stem is erect, and grows to about the height of a 
foot and a half. 
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Jangra, {Sm SHarTT 
The haulm of Kharif produce.—Lower Doéb. 
Jantri, usa = Hae 


An almanac, or register. It originally meant a perforated 
piece of metal through which wire is drawn, and may have sub- 
sequently been applied to an almanac on account of its having 
many open compartments, or ruled divisions.—E. 

I should be inclined to think that the two meanings have no 
connection with each other; the wire-drawer’s metal is merely a 
diminutive from the Sanskrit {a yantra, meaning a tool or 
instrument of any sort; and the almanac was so called because 
it contained the record of astronomical observations made with 
yantras or instruments, such as the wonderful stone and brass 
circles, etc., still to be seen in the Man mandil at Benares.—B. 


Jaribkash, UWSueys awzitray 


Surveyor; measurer. Literally, a drawer of the measuring 
chain. 


Jurimana, Gly co start 

From > jurm, a crime; fine, penalty; given as Jerumana 
in the Printed Glossary. 
Jarita, aS) om HESlSt 

Brushwood; brambles. The word is used provincially, and is 
perhaps a corruption of the Hindi Jhur , which signifies the 
same. 


Jarela, dy wet 
The name of a rice cultivated in Rohilkhand. 


Jarga, So ae 
The name of a grass given as fodder to cattle, especially to 
horses. It grows generally on high ground. 
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Jarwi, gate = reat 
The name given to the small shoots of the rice plant, when it 
first springs from the ground. 


Jarwat, te eer 
The trunk of a tree. 

Jatar, pe | (AT 
Cultivated land.—Upper Dodb. 

Jawall, cdl = - rarer 


Jawéla, or Jawéli, signifies gram mixed with barley as food 
for cattle. Also, a small mixture of barley with wheat. 


Jawar, lyr HATS. 

A species of millet which grows from a height of eight to 
twelve feet on a reedy stem (Holchus sorghum). It is known 
also by the names of Jondhri, and in some places, of Jaundi. 
There are generally reckoned to be four kinds of J awér. The 
red kind, or Joginia Jawar, is large, bears a lower price than 
the other qualities, and its stalk is not good fodder for cattle. 
The Baunia (from Bauna, a dwarf) is small, very white, grows 
straighter than the other kinds, and its stalk is also considered 
an inferior fodder. The third and best is the Piria or Séer. 
Its head bends more than the rest, its stalk is much approved 
as fodder, and, as the grain grows more compactly, it ripens 
later than the other kinds. The fourth and rarest is the Bas- 
mati, which is a very fragrant kind, but scarcely repays the 
expense of cultivation. 

These may be considered the kinds most ordinarily known in 
the Doab; but there are several others known elsewhere, as the 
Alapiri like the Joginia, Dileria or Domunhi, Jaterya, Khowa, 
Charka, Bidara, Luki, Gutwa, Mélati, Chineha, Baksi, Magha, 
Gapuré{i, Bhadeli or Kuéré, Dugdi, Kumaria, Latighar and 
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Banda; the specific differences of which it is needless to 


mention. 


Jawara, slg HATE 

As much land as can be ploughed by a pair of bullocks. If 
a man says he has two Jawaras, he may be considered to have 
cultivation sufficient for the employment of two ploughs. A 
Jawari of the Central Dodb, in which province the word is 
chiefly used, could not at the most be considered as more than 
eight acres. 

In Dehli, Jawéra is used to signify the area ploughed in half 
a day, which is the same as the Chhakwér of the Do&b. A 
Sanjhlo (literally, till the evening) signifies that which is 
ploughed during the whole day, and comprises two Jawéras, 
equivalent to the Aratram, Arrura, Earing, and Avera of our 
law books. 

The words Jawari and Jawara are derived from Jia, a yoke, 
it being as much land as one yoke of bullocks can plough. 

Another meaning of the word Jawara is a yoke, or pair of 
bullocks, especially when employed at a well. 

Jawara is likewise the name of the barley which is forced in 
earthen pots by the Brahmans for presentation at the Dasehra, 
or by women, for presentation to their brothers or fathers on the 
same festival.—See Jai. 

Jawara also signifies, in some parts of these provinces, the 
small shoots of rice, which germinate when steeped in water. 
In Shakespear’s Dictionary it is said to mean “large maize.” I 
never heard of this application of the term. 


Jawasa, duly ATE 

Jawaésa, under the name of Javassa, is described in the 
Printed Glossary to be “a slender thorny shrub, which assumes 
its most lively verdure in the heights of the warmest and driest 
weather, and languishes and fades under the influence of rain.” 
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It is the prickly-stem Hedysarum (H. Alhagi), a thorny bush 
on which camels browse; hence, says Khan Arzi, in his Die- 
tionary, it is also called Unt-katéra. But Khan Arzi appears 
to be wrong in saying the Jawaésa is the same as Unt-katéra. 
The peasantry look upon these as entirely different plants, and 
in appearance they do not in the least resemble each other. 
The real Unt-katara, or Katela, is something like a thistle 
(Echinops echinatus, Roxb.), and has a yellow flower. It is 
called in different parts of the country by different names, such 
as Ghamoi, and Bang-kateya, and Satyanasi. The Bhat-kateya 
and Gol-kateya are of the same family.—See Kateya. But, 
though the Jaw4sa is not called Unt-kataéra, it certainly is a 
camel’s thorn, and being therefore classed under the name of 
Ushtar-khar, Khan Arzi mighteasily havebeen misled. The name 
of Alhagi is derived from the root haj, which denotes in Arabic 
its connection with a place of pilgrimage. One of the species, the 
Alhagi Maurorum (which is said by some to be the Jawasa itself) 
is celebrated for its production of the manna of the desert. 
Jawa4sa is donsidered a good medicine in bilious disorders, 
but is chiefly known to Europeans as a substitute for Khas- 
khas in Tattis. In ancient times Jawésa appears to have been 
eaten by bullocks as well as camels: for we find those animals 
represented in the Mrichchhakati as chewing Jawésa. If they 
were able to accomplish this, their palates must have altered 
considerably ; unless, as perhaps was the case, the prickly herb 
was chopped up into little bits, and given as fodder in that state. 


Jawaz, js TSR 
A Persian word signifying a wooden mortar; a sugar-mill ; 
an oil-mill. 


Jazar, yor | RE 
A term in arithmetic signifying duplation, or doubling a 
number, which, like mediation or halving, is conshlered i 
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Oriental works to be a separate operation from ordinary multi- 
plication, or division, and is so entered in European books on 
arithmetic of the sixteenth century. 


Jaichi, ise = 8 
A weed which springs up with Rabi crops.—See Jaiti. 


Jai, ite oa 

Oats. The name has been only lately introduced into the 
N.W.P., as the grain was not known before the acquisition of 
this country by the British. It may perhaps have been so 
called from its being considered a small kind of barley; thus, 
from jau, jaui, jai; as from chan4, chani; and urd, urdi. The 
word, however, is not new, though the application of it is; for 
the small shoots of barley (especially cultivated by Brahmans 
for the purpose, in anticipation of the season) which are carried 
about in the turbans of Hindis during Dasehra, are in many 
places known by the name of Jai, or Jai,* either because of the 
smallness of the barley, or in commemoration of the Jai, or 
triumph of Rama over Ravana, the demon-lord of Lanka. 

It is worthy of remark that in Benares, Bundelkhand, and 
the Lower Doéb, oats are called Ramjau, #.e. the barley of 
Rama. As the Hindis already had an Indarjau (Echites anti- 
dysenterica), Ramjau was not altogether an unnatural combina- 
tion to represent a new grain which bore a resemblance to 
barley. Ramjau, therefore, being the name which the natives 


* This is likewise the name given to the first sprouts of germinating rice (see 
Jaw&ra) when the seeds are steeped in water previous to sowing. There is also a 
small species of barley well known in Rohilkhand as Jai, or Jai, as is shown by the 
following couplet, in which its easy and rapid growth is remarked :— 


Brat VS Fare ak 
food? arac wit a1 ak 


4 "Fhe Fai halloos out from the house tops, ‘Why not sow me after eating Khecharf?’ ” 
(i.e. Makar Sakrant) which implies that 1fs growth is very quick. 


VOR. i. 24 
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chose first to give this grain, it is not altogether improbable that 
we may derive our Jai from the ceremony above alluded to, 
rather than from its being considered a small species of barley. 
The very name of Ramjau would instantly suggest Jai—both being 
words intimately connected with the festival of the Dasehra. 
J alti, eer aa 

Jaiti, Jauchi, or Jaichi, is the name of an Euphorbia in the 
Western part of these Provinces, which springs up with the 
Rabi crops, and yields an excellent oil. The plant is about 
two feet high and three in circumference, and the seed yields 
about one-fifth of its weight in oil. In a paper presented in 
May, 18438, to the Horticultural Society of Calcutta, it is stated 
as an extraordinary thing that the seed will not come up on the 
ground on which it was last shed, if that land has in rotation 
been under a Kharif crop. But there appears nothing won- 
derful in this (even if the statement is true to the fullest extent, 
which perhaps it is not), because land under a Kharif crop is 
always most thoroughly weeded, and the Jaiti seed would not 
be allowed to remain in it. If the land remain uncultivated 
during the Kharif, a few Jaiti plants would’come up, but not 
of course 80 many as would appear had the land been ploughed 
and prepared for a Rabi crop. In these respects it obeys 
some of the conditions of Matauna.—(See Kodo.) The previous 
ploughing for the Rabi has such an effect upon Jaiti, that it 
will spring up the third year after it is shed, even if the land 
has been under an intermediate Kharif crop. It is not there- 
fore necessary to suppose that it has any natural affinity with 
the Rabi grains; the mere ploughing, and exposure of the 
soil to the genial influence of the atmosphere, are sufficient to 
account for its germination. 

Jaiti does not appear likely to repay the trouble of cultiva- 
tion, notwithstanding the expectation held out in the paper 
above-mentioned. 
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Kachhwara, I sess ABSIT 

Any portion of ground cultivated by Kachhis. The Province 
of Katchh derives its name from the same source. (See Vishnu 
Purana, p. 190). In the Upper Provinces the term Kachh- 
wara, or, more usually, Kachar, is applied to alluvial forma- 
tions under the banks of a river, and the term has been said to 
be derived from Kach, a corner; on account of Kachars form- 
ing chiefly in the re-entrant angles of a river’s bank: but this 
does not seem so probable as the derivation above given, as the 
land is well adapted for garden produce, and therefore culti- 
vated, or fit to be cultivated, by Kachhis. Or the word may 
come from Kachha, new, fresh. 


Kamla, iS = Ha 
A caterpillar, so called from its woolly coat.—See below. 
Kamal, WS ae 


A blanket ; a coarse woollen garment worn universally by the 
peasantry of the Upper Provinces. 

The best Kamals in these Provinces are made in Alwar and 
in the neighbourhood of Mirapir in Mirat. The Saénsl4é Kamal 
of the latter place sometimes sells as high as twenty-five rupees. 
It is made of the wool of lambkins, shorn about three days after 
their birth. The Sansla is from six to eight yards long and 
about two broad. The ordinary Kamal sells for from twelve 
annas up to two rupees. 


Karia, 4s | atTaT 

A village. From the Arabic |,5 assembling together, concourse. 
The word is not frequently used now, but we have it preserved 
in Kariat Mitté, Kariat Sikhar, Kariat Dost, and Kariat Mendh4, 
the names of Parganahs in the Province of Benares. 


Saccharum spontaneum. A grass which is found in every part 
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of the Upper Provinces. Its existence is generally considered 
to be indicative of extreme poverty of soil, but this is not always 
the case. It particularly affects soils which have been allowed 
to remain long untilled, and as its roots strike deep, it is very 
difficult to eradicate. 

In the Saugor territory it is said to grow in great abundance 
on lands which have been exhausted by over-cropping; it is 
also said that when the weed rots and disappears, it denotes that 
the soil has gained heart again, and is fit for cultivation ; that it 
is stronger in proportion as the lands are richer; and that the 
strongest disappears in fourteen years. 

Kas, however, is not altogether useless ; it is sometimes applied 
as a thatch; is in much demand for twine; and elephants, horses 
and horned cattle do not object to it as fodder. 

The grass grows from three to fifteen feet high, and it flowers 
in great profusion after the rains. The base of the flowers is 
surrounded with a bright silvery fleece, which whitens the 
neighbouring fields so much as frequently to resemble a fall of 
snow. It is hence frequently called in aid by the Hind poets: 

‘¢ Like Siva’s ashen whiteness, autumn bears 
The budding grass, and like the foul hide wears 


The dun clouds,”’ etc. 
—Mudrd Rdkshasa, p. 196. 


The word is more generally pronounced Ka4ins, with a nasal 
as the penultimate letter; but it is correctly Kas, as in Kés- 
gange. The familiar couplet, in which the hunger and avarice 
of Brahmans are sportively alluded to, shows the correct pro- 
nunciation as well as the season of its flowering— 

Wal BATT GR ATs 
ataga 83 yas wa 
‘‘The Kandgat* has come ; the Kas flowers, 
Bamhans (low Brahmans) are sitting round the fireplace.” ¢ 


* Festival of deceased ancestors; also called Shraddh, performed in Asin (Kafr). 
t ie. To get their doles of food, usual on such occasions. 
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Kashtkar, Nall aaa 
A cultivator. This is a Persian word; the Hindi Kisan is in 
more general use. 


Karil, ds atte 

Capparis aphylla. The caper bush. It grows to the height 
of from ten to fifteen feet, and its evergreen branches, or twigs, 
which are leafless, produce a red flower, from which proceeds the 
well-known fruit called Tent, which is eaten as a pickle by the 
poorer classes. 

The Karil grows chiefly in the North-West, and its being 
found in great quantities in the neighbourhood of Birj, has 
given rise to the following trite couplet, in which the taste of 
Raghonath is impugned for not giving the best article to the 
place of his own mortal abode. 


HST HE CYATS St WE Taal ATE 
arae Hf Hat wet Se fas at aie 
‘‘ Folks say Raghun4th’s capriciousness has not left him, 
He has given fruit to Kabul, and (only) Tent to Brij (his former house).”’ 
When the fruit is large, it is called Tenta, when small, Tentt. 


Kodo, eS aaret 
A small grain, sown early during the rainy season (Paspalum 
frumentaceum, Keen.). The season for sowing it is indicated in 
the following lines :— 
JS Vata TCA Ty 
WARS SST TTA 
ae vata Stiae te 
fax fifaa age FH Sw 
‘In Pukh and Punarbas sow rice; 
In Aslekh4 Kodo is directed.” 


The first word in each of the three first lines is the name of 
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a lunar asterism, which points to the proper time of sowing 
various kinds of grain. 

It is a very curious fact, but one which does not admit of 
doubt, that this grain is frequently found to have inebriating 
properties, when made into bread. Such Kodo is known by the 
name of Matauna (from Matt @@ drunk, intoxicated) ; but in 
appearance it resembles Kodo in every respect. It is sown as 
ordinary Kodo, and comes up as Matauna, but only in those 
fields on which Kodo has been previously grown, and only, 
perhaps, in one instance out of ten even in such cases. If wheat 
or barley is grown, it will not come up, nor will it ever spring 
up on newly broken soil. It is therefore a necessary condition 
of the produce of Matauna, that Kodo was sown the preceding 
year. The effects of the mania are fortunately not very in- 
jurious, and death never supervenes. The intoxication which it 
causes is generally that of a cheerful kind, lasts for two or three 
days, produces no convulsion or ulcers, and inflicts no permanent 
injury on the constitution. In these respects it differs from 
Raphania, which is caused by eating rye affected by ergot. 

These curious properties of Kodo have invested it with a 
degree of mystery in the eyes of the natives, and some classes 
even worship it as a god. Thus, the Kakan Rajputs of Ghaézipar 
are said to pay worship to this divinity. They never cultivate 
or eat Kodo; and the reason assigned is that, while under the 
influence of Matauna, they were set upon by some of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, and thus lost the greater part of their once ex- 
tensive possessions. 

This intoxicating effect of Kodo is by no means imaginary, as 
many may be induced to suppose. Independent of its notoriety 
in these provinces, it has been witnessed in distant parts of the 
country by medical officers who have borne testimony to the 
fact. Dr. Irvine, in his statistical account of Gwalior, mentions 
it, and Dr. Francis Buchanan has seen its effects in Behar and 
and Bhagalptér. He states that the natives, as they do in these 
provinces, attribute the narcotic quality of the grain in certain 
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fields to its being infected by a large poisonous serpent, called 
Dhemna; and he is disposed to ascribe the lameness called 
Maghya lang to the common practice of sleeping on Kodo straw; 
which may, perhaps, emit narcotic exhalations. 

Kisari (athyrus sativus) is another grain which is found to 
have injurious properties. A curious instance of a general 
paralysis caused by it is given in Colonel Sleeman’s “ Rambles 
and Recollections,” Vol. I. p. 134. 


Kolhi, ~S are 

A sugar mill. To illustrate the difference of language in 
different Provinces of this Presidences, the names of the com- 
ponent parts of the mill are given below in the language of 
Benares and Rohilkhand. In Dehli and the Dodb other 
variations occur, but they are few. The Lower Dodb inclines 
more to the Benares dialect—Dehli and the Upper Dodb to 
that of Rohilkhand. Bundelkhand has a mixture of both. For 
instance, there Kattri is the horizontal, and Jath the upright beam. 





PSG ciescvaccics Kattri ...| The horizontal beam to which the bullocks are 


attached. 
L&th and Jéth| Pat.........) The upnght beam which moves in the mull. 
Malkhanm ...... Khfinta ...| The upnght post which 1s parallel to the last. 
Chirya, .....000 Dhenka ...| The wood by which the two preceding are jomed. 
to one another. 
ON Sscccéeceest OFT wicicicns The basket on the horizontal beam, from which 
the mill 1s fed. 
N&ri ....ecceccee Nari 2.0... The leather thong by which the horizontal beam 


is connected with the yoke. 
Paith.......c00.2| Ghagra ..,| The circle in which the bullocks move. 


Baya 2.0.00 see «| Sarka ......| The cup in which the expressed juice is transferred 
into the boiler. 

Jhokand ......| Jhokand...) The place from which the fuel is supplied to the 
fire under the boiler 


Dhindra ......| Dhindka..| The outlet for the smoke. 

Dhor.....cecove.| Dohra ...| The spoon for taking the juice out of the boiler. 

Chandwa ......| Gurda......! The scrape to prevent the sugar resting at the 
er. 


bottom of the boil 
Qtm 20 reccceree| NesUr ..... The raised blocks on which the cane is cut. 
Gandarwals .. | Gareran ...| The receptacle for the sugar-cane before 1t 1s out. 
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This simple mill has, like the native plough, been much 
ridiculed for the rudeness of its construction ; but it is, never- 
theless, a very efficient instrument, gaining in power what it 
loses in rapidity of execution. Every particle of the cane is 
subjected to three crushings in the Kolhi. In the European 
triple-roller wheel it is subjected to only one. Native Zamindars 
repay us with their contempt for our process, by pointing to 
the juice in the refuse cane, which the European roller has been 
unable to express.—E. 

These words are by no means the only set of words in use; 
in fact, every province and every district has its own long list 
for every small component part of every implement in use. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that no really complete dictionary 
of this exuberently copious language has ever yet been 
written.—B. 


Kora, 18 are 

Is the mercantile name of plain silk cloth dyed. Bandanna 
is the same article dyed. The word is derived from |, Koré, 
new, raw, fresh. 

This article of Indian manufacture has lately been depreciated 
in the English market, in consequence of the dishonesty of the 
native workmen, who prepare goods of inferior quality and 
weight, and conceal the deficiency by a composition of rice- 
paste and sugar. It is said that a sound Kor4 ought to weigh 
from thirty to thirty-two Sikkas, faithfully woven throughout 
with 1700 threads. The deteriorated Kor4 has only 1400 threads, 
and weighs from twenty-six to twenty-nine Sikkas, brought up 
to the proper standard by the above-named composition, which 
may be easily detected by washing. 


Kaulé, 1$ wren 
Kauliyé, Ws wifwer 
Derived from 458 Kauli, an embrace or armfal, and hence 
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applied to bundles of sheaves of corn given as perquisites to 
reapers and village servants. The word more generally used in 
Benares is Kakhialf. From Kénkh GS an armpit. 


Kerauny, ls art 

An English clerk in a public office, generally of mixed 
European and native descent. The origin of the name has 
been disputed, and is, it is believed, utterly unknown. It may 
probably be a corruption of some Portuguese* word, or it may 
be a mispronunciation of Karana, by which the Kayeth 
(Kayastha), or writing tribe, is designated in Bengal; and 
as most native writers in public offices are of the Karana caste, 
it is not unlikely that, by merely extending its signification, the 
same word. might have been used to designate English Tt writers. 
The word from being utterly harmless in its application, has 
begun of late years to be considered decidedly dyslogistic (to 
use aN expressive word coined by Bentham) and is consequently 


* It is strange that AbGl Fazl, in detailing the officers of a ship’s company, say 
the ship’s steward was called Keran1. 


Sls, pape tad OT y ats ot ge IS 

This might imply a Portuguese origin, as many nautical terms are derived from that 
language 

¢t Should this really be the ongin of the word, 1t is worthy of observation 
that Kayeths themselves at one time were called by a title, which was originally 
pecuhar to foreign writers. In a treatise on Revenue Accounts by Raj Rup, who 
calls himself a pupil of Raja Todar Mal, but who im reality wrote in, or after, 
Aurangzeb’s reign, he says that, smce those who in Iran followed the occupation of 
writing, were called Khwaja, it came to be considered an attributive word, and was 
in course of time appropriated to Hindd wniters. 


Ba) el ges yet asi T get dor lys Ly soins lal jo aS lexi 
23 9S dorly 553 Vydgnd Worms) dod |) iste 9 
There is no reason to suppose that in India Kayeths are now ever called Khwaja, 


though that word is in common use for other classes. In other Muhammedan 
countries, however, the term is still applied to writers and teachers. 
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avoided by all officials of good feeling, for fear of giving 
offence.—E. 

The derivation of this word still baffles enquirers. The 
simplest and most obvious derivation is from the Hindi @t@ 
WCTAATAT K4m Kardénew4lé, which is equivalent to the English 
“overseer ;”” as this class of East Indians has generally been 
employed in the higher grades of the subordinate executive 
service, this name would be very appropriate and applicable to 
them, and is moreover very similar to the Bombay term 
Karkan.—B. 


Katian, 

In the Printed Glossary, should be Khateoni, Khatauni, or 
Khatébandi, words signifying the posting of several items 
together, after abstracting them from the Khasra. From Ulg 
Khaté, an account book. The meaning is correctly entered in 
the Glossary. 


A. 


A’b&d, ii. 207. 
A’b&dan, ix. 207. 
A’badani, 1. 207. 
A’badk&r, 11. 207. 
Abar, i. 136. 
Abathan, n. 258. 
Abhira, i 2, 102, 136. 
A’bhot, ii. 288. 
Adi, u. 208. 
Abjfj, 11. 208. 
A’bk4r, n. 1. 
A’bk4ri, u. 1. 
A’bpéshi, n. 208. 
Ad&bandi, u. 1. 
Adbhar, 1i, 2. 
Add&, 1. 220. 
Adh, i. 103. 


A’dhbatéi, ix. 2. 
Adhel&, ix. 2. 
Adheli, ix. 2. 
Adhelhiyf, ix. 2. 
Adhgawaén, u. 334, 
Adhik&ri, ii. 208. 
Adhiy&r, ix. 2. 
Adhiyfri, i. 2. 
Adhkachch§4, 11, 2. 
Adhkari, ii. 3. 


INDEX. 


Aghan, ii. 3. 
Aghani, u 3. 
Agin, in. 210. 
Agnibansi, 1. 174, 
Agnuhotrf, 1. 152. 
Agmnikula, 1. 108, 11. 77. 
Agor, n 210. 
Agoraly&, 1 210. 
Agraurihi, u. 3. 
Agrehri, i. 286. 
Agwar, un. 210. 
si, u 210. 
ar, 1. 5, 6 f. 
A’har, un 211 
A‘/hari, u 209, 211 
Aheriy4, 1. 6, 79, 90. 
Ahir,1 3-6, 93 f, 101 ff, 
136 ff, 180, 183, 273 f, 
287, 295, 307, 325, 
327,; nu. 48 ff. 
’ Ahd, 11. 3. 


Ahléwat, 1. 130. 
Ahvasi, 1. 319. 
Ail, ii. 214. 
Ainli, i. 112. 
oes cries 
pan, 1. 271. 
Aithana, i. 305, 326. 
Arwara, 11. 212. 
Ajauri, 1i. 3. 
Ajmdd, in. 212. 
Ajw&in, ii. 212. 
Ak, ii. 212. 
Akaif, ii. 212. 
Akan, ii. 213, 332. 
A‘kés bel, ix. 213. 
Akhé, 11. 213. 
Akharwar, i. 156. 
Akht§, i. 193 f, 
Akor, ii. 2138. 
Alanot, i. 65, 82. 
Al, ii. 213f. 
Akra, ii. 2138. 
A'lf, ii. 214, 


Al&piri, 11. 366. 
Algtf, u, 4. 


A’‘lt4, nu 2165. 
Alama, i. 131. 
Amfni, n 9. 
Ambasth4, 1. 2. 
Amethiy4,1 7. 
Amusht, 1. 305, 3265, 
?Aml dastak, un. 10. 
’Aml patté, u 10. 
’Ami sanad, ui 10. 
A’nf, u 10. 
Anandi, u. 285. 
Anfrdaéna, un. 215. 
Andhi, u. 215. 
A’ng, a 216. a 
Angaddiyf, un. 216 f. 
Angikae 311. 
A’ngan, 1, 216. 
Angaungf, 1. 194 ff. 
Angauriy4, i. 196. 

&, 11. 216. 
Angwarf, it. 216. 
Anjalf, n. 196. 
Anjali, i. 194, 196. 
Anjan, it, 216. 
Anjan&, in. 216, 286. 
A’nk, n 217. 
Ankbandi, ii. 10, 
Ankdar, 11. 217. 
Ankri, ii. 213. 
Annapr&san, i. 196. 
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Batwar, nu 259. 
Bauchdar, u 247. 
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Bawfda, nu. 259. 
Bawag, u. 244 
Bawarf,1 47. 
BayA, 1. 236. 
Bay4i,1 236. 
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Beb&k, u 36. 
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Begar, u. 232. 
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Behrah, u. 232, 
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Belh&n, 1. 151. 
Belki, u. 230. 
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Bemhai, 1 20. 
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Bengat, 1. 226. 
Bent, 1 234. 
Beorf, u 26. 
Berf, u. 228, 234. 
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Berh4, u. 229, 234 
Berhné, ii. 234. 
Berhwal, 1. 131. 
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Beshi, in. 236. 
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Beth, u. 236. 
Bew4ri, 1. 299. 
Bewra, i. 296. 
Bhfbar, ii. 14 f, 
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Bhadbhadan&, u. 238. 

Bhadeli, 11. 366 
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Bhfgnar, i 16. 
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Bhaibat, u. 24 
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Bhamnbar, 1. 300. 

Bhaiw4d, u1. 24. 

Bhayfch4ré, u. 23. 

Bhaiyatar, 1. 120 

Bhaty4bant, n. 271. 
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Bhankarf, u. 235, 334. 
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Bhanté, 1. 229. 

Bhanwag, 1 33. 
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Bhasfar, 1. 236. 
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Bhatmaf, 1. 272. 

Bhatolar, u. 241. 

Bhatt, 1. 161. 

Bhatthid4r, u. 241. 

Bhatt, 1. 229. 

Bhatt&acharj, 1 37, 146. 

Bhatthi, 1. 241. 

Bhattf, i. 7, 37 f, 100. 
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Bhattiy4, n. 239 f. 

Bhattiyaré, 1 192, 296. 

Bhattkal, 1. 36. 

Bhatula, ii. 241. 

Bhaundani, 1. 228, 

Bhaunri, 1. 33, 

Bhaura, u. 311. 

Bhawan, u. 241. 

Bhej, in. 15. 

Bhej-bar&r, ii. 15 f. 

Bheti, u. 235. 
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Bhyoa, 1 307. 

Bhil, 1. 33, 296. 

Bhis, u. 236. 

Bhisend4, 11. 236. 
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Bhit, 1. 235. 
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Bhoi, u. 236. 
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Bhor, ii. 237. 
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Bhanhar4, u. 236. 
Bhi, 1. 141. 
Bhar, u. 236. 
Bhurari, nu. 237. 
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Bhus, u. 237. 
Bhis&, 1. 237. 
Bhusauri, u. 7°” 
Bhusaul4, u. ' 
Bhusebr4, 1. 
Bhasifin, 1. 7. 
Bhusra, un 237. 
Bhutoth, 1, 224. 
Bhutt&, in. 237. 
Bhuttia, 1 33. 
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Biar, u, 230. 
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Bidh bandf, u. 36. 
Bidhé, n. 36. 
Bigahti, u. 37. 
Bighé, nu. 36 f. 
Bighoto, 1 37. 
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Biuhand, un. 242, 
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Byaf,1 226. 
Biyak, u. 38. 
Bijar, u. 231. 
Biyaya, u. 239. 
Bijhg&h, i. 229. 
Biyhonty4, i. 15, 38, 
Bijjf, u. 217. 
Biykh&d, 1. 226, 
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Biywar, 1. 226. 
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Bilahbandi, ii. 242. 
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Binaulé, 1. 242. 
Binauriy&, ii. 242. 
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Bir, u. 231. 
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Birér Pandia, 11 234. 
Birbanf, u. 232. 
Birher1y4, 1. 57, 70. 
Binnyphdl, nu 243, 286. 
Birjty4, i 57. 
Birkah, u. 2438. 
Birkéna, 11 242. 
Bumphét, 1. 18. 
Birptiria, 1. 159. 
Burra, u. 243 
Birrabarar, nu. 24 f. 
Birraria, 1. 7. 

Birt, u 26 f. 
Birtiyf, u. 26. 
Birwé, 1 243. 
Birwéhi, nu. 243. 
BisabrG, nu. 244. 
Bis&r, i, 230 ff. 
Bisar, 1 226 
Bis&ti, u. 243. 
Bisen, 1. 41 f. 
Bishari, 1 243. 
Bishnpritdaér, 1. 243. 
Bishnavi,1 42 f, 302, 306. 
Bisht, u. 244, 
Bisht Negf, 1. 293, 
Bisi, u. 38. 
Biskhapra, u, 244. 
Bissa, 1. 208, 305. 
Bissati, i. 298. 
Bisw&bara4r, 11. 26. 
BiswAdéri, u. 26 f. 
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Biswi, 1. 27. 
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Boi, in. 244. 
Bo&rf, ii. 244, 247. 
Bob, 1. 246. 

Bod4, ii. 245. 
Bodar, ii. 246. 
Bohndari, i. 228, 
Bohr4, i. 43 £ 
Boib&chh, ii. 245. 
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Bojhbataf, u. 246. 

Boka, 1. 226 f. 

Bok, un. 245, 300. 
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Bolans, 1i. 27. 
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Bora, 11. 246. 
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Bakér&, u. 246. 

Bukel, 1. 244. 

Bukifin, i, 7. 
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Banga, u, 246. 

Bint, n. 246. 
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Burri, u. 246. 
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Chahi, u. 42 ff. 
Chéhil, i. 58 f. 
Chahira, i. 58. 
Chahora, un. 273. 
Chahli, n 272. 
Chahorné, in. 272 f. 
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Chak, un. 79. 
Chak, u. 260. 
Ch&kari, un. 44. 
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Chak Bal, 1. 15. 
Chak bandi, n. 79. 
Chakbar4r, u. 79. 
Chakk§, n. 273. 
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Chakkat, u. 273. 
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Chand4, u. 275. 
Chanda, u. 260. 
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Chanti, ii. 260. 
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Chapta, u. 309. 
Chaptai, n. 274. 
Chara, nu. 261. 
Charaghan,1 248. 
Charan, 1. 18, 52 f. 
Charas, u. 277, 309. 
Charhwi, un. 80. 
Charf,u 276 f. 
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Charkhi, 11. 260, 277. 
Charni, u 277. 
Charwaihi, u. 278. 
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Chatk4, u. 288. 
Chatri, u. 278. 
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Chaubis4, u. 46, 
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Chaudhar4it, 1. 47. 
Chaudri, 1 306 
Chaugadda, n. 47. 
Chauhan, 1 7, 11, 21, 25, 
48, 54 ff, 169 ff, 256, 
286 ff, 301, 321, 381. 
Chaukar4, u. 270. 
Chauk4, u 288. 
Chaukari, i. 79. 
Chaukh4, 11. 270. 
Chaukdr, nu. 270. 
Chaula, is, 270. 
Chaul&i, u. 271, 
Chaumias, 11. 47. 
Chaum4si, 11, 47. 
Chaumasiyf, 1. 47. 
Chauncha, 11. 291. 
Chaunhar Gaur, i. 105. 
Chaunr4, ii. 271. 
Chaunri, 11. 260. 
Chauntélf, u. 271, 
Chaup4l, 1. 271, 
Chaupatchamt, i, 177 
U 9 i, e 
Chaur, u. 271, 364. 
Chaur or Chaunr, ii. 47. 
Chauréha, h. 271. 


Chaus, ii. 78, 272, 849. 
Chausingh4, u. 272, 
Chauthiy4, 1. 272. 
Chautahé, 1. 99, 
Chautra, u. 272. 
Chawar, u. 304. 
Cheche, 1 100. 
Chench, u. 262. 
Chepi, 1. 296. 

Cher, i 59-62, 167. 
Chibhar, in. 261. 
Chichara, 1. 267. 
Chihai, n. 268. 
Chihani, un. 268. 
Chihe,1 59. 

Chihel, n. 266. 
Chihra, n. 262. 
Chik, u 261. 
Chikar, un. 261. 
Chhadam, n. 265. 
Chhahkur, u. 266. 
Chhainiwan, 1 1656. 
Chhai, u. 262, 307. 
Chh&), n 262. 
Chhakn4, n. 262. 
Chhakra, n. 266. 
Chhakwar, u. 367. 
Chhanta, un. 264. 
Chh4p, u. 263. 
Chhapa, i. 226. 
Chhapa, u. 263, 300. 
Chh4r, n 268. 
Chhari, 1. 248. 
Chhatéo, nu. 266, 
Chhatri, u. 266. 
Chhattri, 1. 285 ff, 321. 
Chhatté, nu. 303. 
ChhattGr, i. 235, 239. 
Chhaur, 1. 239. 
Chhaur, 11. 266. 
Chhed4, in. 263. 
Chheon4, i, 264. 
Chherkya, 1. 97. 
Chhida, un. 263, 
Chhik4i, ii, 264, 
Chhilatya, i. 79. 
Chhilk4, ii. 264. 
Chhflur, i. 131. 


Chhontili, ii, $25. 
Chhorchit thi, ji, 44, 
Chhoti Mai, nu. 306. 
Chhotkan&, i i 100. 
Chhutauti, u. 44. 
Chikat, ii, 261. 
Chikhar, i. 266. 
Chikharwit, i ii. 266. 
Chiknéwat, u. 267. 
Chikti n. 261. 


ChilwAi, in. 261, 267. 


Chill4, in. 267. 


Chiman Gaur, i 106. 


Chimbur, 1, 267. 
Chin, u. 267, 319. 
Ching, i ii. 262. 
Chfrah, 1. 61. 
Chirfiyh, i. 63. 
Chirfr, i 61, 327. 
Chirchirf, in. 267. 
Chirchitta, in. 267 f. 
Chiriy4, ix 342. 
Chirmithi, un. 326. 
Chita, in, 262. 
Chitth4, 1. 268. 
Chitthi, 11. 44 f. 
Chittf, 1i. 237. 
Chittara, ii. 267. 
Chiwfn4, n. 268. 
at 1. 327. 
Ghog hetta, i. 306. 
A, ii 268. 
Chok§4, ix. 268 
Chonchi, ii. 269. 
Chond&, i ii, 268. 
Chonwar, ii. 349. 
Chopné, ii. 270. 
Chot, ii. 261, 270. 
Choy, 11, 268. 
Chad, ii. 268. 
Chugai, ii. 269. 
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D. 


Dab, i. 211, 278 £ 
D&bak, 11. 279. 
DabAl, i. 293. 
Débar, ui. 279. 
Dabi, in. 279. 
Dabbiy6, j i. 301. 
Dabehri, u. 292. 
Dabhe, 1. 112. 
Dabrf, ix. 211, 292. 
Dabri, in. 292. 
Dabsa, i. 278. 
Dach, 11. 292. 
Dadrf, u. 292. 
Dien, i. 240. 
Daftari, in. 292. 
ey ae 1, 257; ii. 293 
i. 201. 


9 
Dahal, u. 293 ff. 
Dahar, 1,257 , 1, 293, 295. 
Dahendi, in. 298. 
Dahima, 1. 4. 
Dahiys, i 1, 88, 180 
Dahiyé&, 1i. 293. 
Dahmarda, i. 293. 
Dahr, i. 293 
Dahri, ii. 293. 


Dahotaré, ii. 156. 
Dahsanni, ii. 146. 


Dakaut, i. 88, 152, 296, 
303. 

Dal, in. 279. 

Dal, i. rok : ii. 279f. 

Dal, u. 

Dalal, i. “20, 88, 130. 

Dalim4, i. 68. 

Daliyejner, i. . 247, 270, 


Dalganjnt ee 985, 295 
janG, ii. 


Dalit, a7 ae 1 295. 
Dan, li, 8 

Dama, ii. 298. 

Dambéli, i ii, 361. 

D&moha, ii, 280. 
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Dam madér, i. 247 f. 
Daémri, ii. 295 f, 300. 
Damwas i, 89. 
Danabandf, un 81 f. 
Dénadar, u. 82. 
Dand, i1. 280. 
Dand&, 11. 296 f. 
Dandave, i. 97. 
Dandela, ix. 339. 
Dandeli, ii. 321. 
Dandi, 11. 297. 
Dandwara, nu. 297. 
pee 1. 248 f. 
» 1. 280, 
Dangar, 1 li, 281. 
Da&ngi, i. 77, 95. 
Daéngr4, u. 280. 
Dangwal, i. 293. 
Dangwara, ii. 297. 
Danpattar, ii, 82. 
Danpatiardar, ii. 82. 
Danth, ui. 281. 
Danthal, i i. 297, 298. 
Da&nt tink&, 1. 240 f. 
Danthla, 11. 297. 
Dantéolf, 11. 297. 
Daénti, u. 281. 
Danwan, un. 281. 
Danwarf, in. 281, 300. 
D&o, nu. 281. 
D&ona, 1. 240. 
D&p6, ii. 288. 
Dar, ii. 155. 
Dar&né, i. 225. 
Darfmad, ii. 156. 
Dar&nti, ii. 297. 
Darar, ii. 298. 
DarfwA, i. 229. 
Dariwar, i, 244. 
Darbandi, ii. 156. 
Dares, i. 298. 
Daridr khedn&, i. 241. 
Dariyabarimad, ii. 156. 
Dariyabersr, ii. 156. 
Dariy&burd, ii. 156. 
DariySshikast, ii, 156. 
DarkhAl, ii. 298. 
D4r4, ii. 281, 
Darai, i i. 192, 296. 
Da4s, ii. 281 
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Daétidkh&ni, 1. 211; 0.322. 
Daul, i 155 
Daul4, n. 299. 
Daungrf, nu. 299. 
Daur, 1 300 
Daur&, 1 228. 
Daur4h4, nu. 300. 
Dauri, i. 227, nu. 300. 
D&wan, 1. 242. 
Da&wara, u. 283. 
Dawi, u. 146. 
Dede, i. 100. 
Deht& Jat, 1. 800. 
Dehila, n 286. 
Dehrf, n 284. 
Del, 1. 284 
Dem4i, i 152. 
Demraut, i. 77. 
Dengi, u. 302. 
Deodhan, 1 285. 
Deokala, 1 285. 
Deorh§&, 11. 146, 152. 
Deorhiy4, i. 280. 
Deoth&n, 1. 243, 247. 
Des, 146-151. 
Desi Jat, 1 300. 
Deswil,1 77, 306, 3165 
Deulé, 1 284 
Dh&briphal, 1i. 217. 
Dhad4, u 283. 
Dhadd, n. 289. 
Dhaddi, nu. 289. 
Dh&éhim4, i. 77. 
Dhaf, 1 229 
Dhayjé, 1. 244 f. 
Dh&k, 1 243 
Dhaka, 1. 243. 
Dh&kar4, i. 78, 323, 335. 
Dhaékhé, 1. 243 f. 
Dhakoha, i. 145, 
Dhala, u. 151. 
Dhamé, u. 152. 
Dhaéman, ii. 284. 
Dhamiyan, 1. 43, 78. 
Dhammal-Khelné, 1. 248 
Dhan, is. 284 f. 
Dha&na, ii. 286 f. 
Dhandhoi, ii. 289. 
Dhandel, i. 79. 
Dhangal, i. 78. 
Dhangar, i 16. 
Dhangra, i. 21. 
Dhanif, ix. 289, 
Dhankar, 11. 289 f. 
Dhanoi, 1. 131. 
Dhanthiy4, ii. 290. 
Dhanuk, i. 78 f, 32, 131, 
144, 326. 
Dhanwaiy&, i. 79. 
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Dhfp, u. 286. 

Dhapié, ii 290. 

Dhar, un. 286. 

Dharah, u. 153. 

Dharakh§, i. 229, ix. 290. 

Dharall4, 1 229, 11. 290. 

Dharam, i. 103. 

Dharauki, un. 153. 

Dharfwat, u. 290. 

Dharbachh, ii. 151. 

Dhardharnf, 1. 286, 290 

Dhardhirfé, nu. 152. 

Dharf, 1. 153 

Dharfcha,1 275 

Dharing4, u 290. 

Dharfwal, 1. 131. 

Dhariyan§, in 290 

Dharmgaur, 1 82, 

Dharohar, u. 290. 

Dhart&, u, 153. 

Dhartf, 11. 290. 

DharwAf, i. 82. 

Dhasam, in. 291. 

Dhasan, ii 291. 

Dhasan, u 291. 

Dhasfo, un 291. 

Dhatiré, 1. 152, 286. 

Dhaul, un. 289, 318 f. 

Dhaula, nu, 322. 

Dhauni, u. 288. 

Dhaur, u 289. 

Dhauri, ix. 153, 303, 288. 

Dhe, i, 80, 126, 131 ff. 

Dhel&, u. 287. 

Dhen, u. 287. 

Dheng4r, i. 120. 

Dhenka, i 287. 

Dhenki, in 287. 

Dhenkli, u. 261, 287. 

Dhenrf, u. 287 f. 

Dheokal, 1i. 287. 

Dheri, ii. 287. 

Dher, u. 286. 

Dherh. i. 80 f. 

Dhesar, i. 228. 

Dhi, 11. 286. 

Dhfha, nu, 286, 291. 

Dhimak, 1. 224. 

Shee i, a 287. 
4, h. 287. 

Dhinka, i. 364, 

Dhinkhar, ii. 286. 

Dhnrhor, i, 81. 

Dhobi, i. 81 f, 188, 192, 

296. 

DhojA, i. 245. 

Dhoka, ii. 287. 

Dhoka, ii, 287 f. 

Dhokh&, i, 220, 244. 


Dhol&, u, 324. 
Dhola, u. 289. 
Dholi, 1 97. 
Dhonch&, n 1652 f. 
Dhond4, u. 288. 
Dhondh, 11. 288. 
Dhondi, n. 288. 
Dhor§f, 11. 289, 
Dhiié, 1 244. 
Dhith4, 1. 229, 244. 
Dhfi, 1 288. 
Dhiimar, u. 319. 
Dhiindi, 11. 288 f. 
Dhundhoti, 1. 82. 
Dhumé, 1. 192. 
Dhir, n 153. 
Dhura, 11. 153 
Dhirkat, u. 153. 
Dhus, u. 289 
Dhiisar, 1. 286, 294. 
Dichhit, 1 77, 146, 320. 
Dig, u. 291. 
Dighelya, 1 131. 
Dighf, u. 291. 
Digwér, 1. 83. 
Dth, u. 283 
Dihé, u. 283. 
Dibindah, 11. 284. 
Dihila, iu. 283. 
Dikhit, 1. 83. 
Dikhit, 1. 77, 87, 112, 
152, 171, 176. 
Dil, n. 291. 
Dilbaysa, 1. 285. 
Dilwaria, 1. 326. 
Dimar, 1. 21. 
Dipdan, 1. 242. 
Dirhor, 1. 4. 
Dishtbandhak, i. 227 ; 


Dithwan, i. 245 ff. 
Diwar, i. 242 £ 
Diy4r4, i, 283. 
Debalds, ii, 293. 
Dobiswi, ii. 154. 
DoSri, 11. 384. 
Dobar, i. 349. 
Dobardé, ii. 293, 
Dobrf, ii. 237. 
Docha, i. 291, $34. 
et i, 199; ii. 164, 
29 e 


Dohio, ii, 301. 

Dohar, i.70; ii. 292, $01, 
Dohlf, ii. 165. 

Dohni, ii, 298, 353. 


Dohra, u. 301. 
Dohri, un 155 
Dohur, u. 301. 
te ya, 1. 261, 
ot ra, n 285, 301. 
{, 301. 

Del ni. 302 
Dolawa, u. 302, 
Dolchi, n 302. 
Dom,1 84 f, 287, 296, 30%). 
Domat, 11. 302. 
Domra, 1. 84. 
Domtik4r, 1 86. 
Domunhi, u. 366. 
Don, u. 155. 
Dongi, 11. 302 
Donwér, 1. 86 f 
Dopaira, u 302. 
Dor, u. 304. 
Dor, 1. 39, 87 f, 171. 
Doras, u 299. 
Dori, 1 299. 
Dosadh Bréhman, 1. 152 
Dosari, u 299. 
Doshi, 1. 272, nu. 16k. 

292, 299 
Dosaf, u 292 
Dr4vir, 1 150, 301 
Dab, n 302 f 
Daobaéf, 1 303 f. 
Dabe,1 86, 127, 146, 15 

284 ff, 336. 
Dubsi, nu. 304. 
Dubesf, n. 154. 
Diidhé, u. 285, 304. 
Dadhf, u. 285. 
Dudk4, u 304, 
D ,»u 3866. 
Dugas, 1 86f. 
ek ul. el) 300, 304 

gia, 1. 

i, 1. vr 
Dalene u. 366, 
Dimé, u 306. 
Dan, u. 305. 
Diindé, n 305 
Dundk4, n 306. 
Dang’ n. 306. 

4ni, n. 155. 

Diiatharzhe, u. 285. 
Dae 1. 3. 
Dénwari4, 1. 21. 
ele i 87. 

hi, u. 304. 
Dussa, i. 308, 305. 


E. 
Ekfardi, ii, 347. 


vTrarrir 


Ekfasli, 1 199, i. 3: 
Eksiri, u. 349 
Endhua, nu. 359. 


F. 


Fakir, i. 295. 
Faisala, u 160. 
Félez, u 305. 
Far4s, 1. 306. 

Fard, u 157, 347. 
Fardh4i, 11. 347. 
Fanghkhatana, 0 1/ 
Farnghkhatti, u 157 
Farm4n, u 157. 
Farod, u 157 f. 
Farrfsh, 1 306. 
Faryfdi, nu 168. 
Fasl, u 158 f. 
Fautinama, u. 157. 
Fibpéya, u. 277. 
Firari, 1. 306, 

Fota, u. 306. 


nm 


Gabr, 1. 119 f. 

Gabraur4, n. 313. 

Gabraut4, u. 313. 

Gachh, u. 160. 

G&échhi, n 307. 

Gad, u 307. 

Gad, u. 313 

Gadar, 1 307 

Gadar, u. 307. 

Gfadariy4, 1. 120 f, 182, 
287, "386, 316 

Gaddar, 1 "313, 307. 

Gadsf, n 320 

Gaddi,1 120, u. 807, 313. 

Gaddhri, n. 313. 

Gadgol, u 313. 

Gadhe k4 hl, 1. 268 f. 

Gadhe par charhana, 1. 
259 f 

Gadhwar, i. 171. 

GAédi, u. 321. 

Gadichat, 1. 313. 

Gadka, 1. 249. 

Gadré,1 229, u. 307, 318. 

G 1. 89, 295. 

Gahai, n 313 f. 

G&éhan, un. 307. 

Gah&r, u. 333. 

Gaharwé&r, 1. 45 f, 83, 87 
121-124, 177. 

Gahlot,i. 90 ff, 109, 170ff 
$23, 335. 

G4hné. n. 307. 


Gahnf, i 314. 
Gai-ldtana, 1. 248. 
G&in, 2 89. 
Gairé, nu 338. 
G4)4, u. 307 f. 
Gjar, u. 308 
Gayar, u. 314. 
Gaékar, u. 311 
GAl, n. 308. 
GAla, nu. 308 
Galiy4, n. 314 
Gattans, nu. 314. 
Gattér, n. 314. 
Gam, n 308 
Gambhir, in. 314 f. 
Gand, 1 130 
Ganauri, n 319. 
Gandf, n 316 f, 327. 
Ganda, u 210, 308. 
Ganda-biroza, u 317. 
Gandalf, nu 318 
Gandal, n 308. 
Gandar, iu. 271. 
GAndar, n 308. 
Gandarwal4, 1 317. 
Gadasi, n. 317, 320. 
Gand4s4, n 320 
Gand4war, n 300. 
Gande, u 210. 
Ganderi, 11 317 
Gandharb, 1, 152. 
Gandheli, ii, 342. 
Gandhel, u 317. 
Gandhil4, i. 126. 
Gandhiyé, u. 318. 
Gandhra, nu. 317 
Gandh§4, 1. 125, 131. 
Gandrira, nl. 317 
Gandwal, 1. 4. 
Ganal, in. 319 
Gang4la, n. 318. 
Gangaputr, 1. 125, 152 
Gangbar&amad, u. 318. 
Gangbarfr, n 318. 
Gang shikast, 1. 318. 
Gangréri, 1. 293. 
ye i. tans 

i (gunn » li. 319. 
Ganj, 1 "3b. 
Ganja, il. 308 ff. 
Ganjeli, n. 318. 
Ganjar, n. 310. 
Gankar, ii, 241, 311. 
Gankaté, i i. 318. 
Ganné, 11. 210. 
Ganté, u. 311. 
Gantha, 11. 320. 
G&énth, hb. 311 f£ 
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Ganthwhra, 1. 126, 130, 


133 
Ganwbat, u 160. 
Ganw kharcha, u. 160 
Ganwti, u 160 f. 
Gapurai, u. 366 
Garé, u 320 
Gara bati, u 170, 320. 
Gara or Garhé, 1. 89 f 
Gorah, nu. 321. 
Garaiy4, 1 70. 
Garao, u 320. 
Gooli, n 321. 
Garari, u 320. 
Garfsi, u 317 
Garawar, u 300. 
Gori, u 321 
Gardaunra, 1 320 
Gardezi, 1. 125f 
Gareran, u. 317, 320. 
Gareri, 11. 317. 
Gargaw&, u 320 f 
Garg, 1 126, 146. 
Gargbansi,1 15, 77, 126. 
Garha, 1 295, 298. 
Garhary4, i 211. 
Garhela, u 211 
Garhai, u. 337. 
Garhi, n 337. 
Garhiband, u. 170 f 
Garili, u. 260, 320 
Garrai, 1 152 


Garri, 11.260, 265,820,337. 


Gashti, u 338. 
Gath, u 322 

Gata, u 314. 
Gatabandi, u 161 f. 
Gatewar, 1. 162. 
Gathé, n. 162. 
Gathaund, ix. 338. 
Gathiy4, 0 338. 
Gathi, u. 307. 
Gathi, n. 338. 
Gathw4nsi, 1. 338. 
Gatkul, 1. 162. 
Gatwarh, 1 8, 126. 
Gauchan§, it. 331 f 
Ghuchar&i, u. 321. 
Gauhan, 11. 161. 
Gauhani, ix. 332. 
Gaundi, i 210. 
Gaunt&, u. 161. 
Gauntiy4, 1. 161. 
Gaur, 1. 161, 171, 176, 

284 ff. 

Gaur&, i 102. 
Gaurfhar, i. 115. 
Gauy brahman, 1. 102 f. 
Gaur kayath, 103 f. 
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Gaur rajypat, i 104 ff. 

Gaur tag4, 1. 106-115. 

Gaurnah, 1 172. 

Gautamiyan, 1. 119. 

Gautam raypit, 1 5, 58, 
76, 115-119, 166, 179 f, 
973 f, 296, u. 50 ff, 77 

Gautiké, u 161. 

Gaurua,1 11 

Gayél, u 162. 

Gayari, u 388 

Gaz, u. 162 301. 

Gehin, 1 322. 

Gent, 1 92. 

Ghai, u 269, 326 

Ghair mumkmm, 166 f. 

Ghair mazrt’ah, u. 163. 

Ghalla, u 328 

Ghameta, 1 156. 

Ghamoi, u 368. 

Ghana, u 323. 

Ghan&, u 263, 326. 

Ghand, 1. 94. 

Ghanghas, 1 94, 130. 

Ghangol, u 326. 

Ghani, u 323. 

Ghar, u 323. 

Ghara, u. 326. 

Gharar, 11. 326. 

Gharari, 1. 319. 

Ghardwari, nu. 162 

Ghari, u 323. 

Ghan, u1, 163. 

Gharki, u 326. 

Gharpatti, 1. 163. 

Gharphant, 1. 163. 

Gharwana, u. 163. 

Ghatani, u. 163. 

Ghatta Banta, 1. 293. 


Ghazi miyan, 1. 251-264. 


Ghegaré, 1. 264, 288 


Ghelauni, 1. 255, 267. 


Ghents, ii. 254, 288, 323. 


Ghikar, u. 163. 
Ghink&, ii. 263. 
Ghittri, u. 288. 
Ghonghi, ii 323 f. 
Ghoré, ii. 164 ff. 
Ghorcharh4, i. 93, 156. 
Ghosi, 1. 93, 296. 
Ghoti, 11. 325. 
Ghai, i. 324. 
GhumAo, 11. 166. 
Ghun, ii. 324. 


Ghangi, ii. 325 f. 
Ghaninyéa, ii. 221. 


Ghint, ii. 164. 
Ghar, u 325, 332. 
Ghurat, nu 325 
Ghurbarar, u 164 
Ghur-dab, u. 303. 
Ghusrand, u. 825 
Gilaunda, 1 335 
Gill4,1 131. 
Gindar, nu 326. 
Ginduri, u 326, 359. 
Ginti, u 327. 
Girani, u. 327. 
Girari, 1 339. 
Gird, 1 4. 
Gurdawari, 11. 167. 
Girdi, u 311. 

Gari, u 327. 
Giro, 327 

Girrf, nu. 320. 
Girwi, u 327 ff. 
Girwinamah, u. 329. 
Goal, u 329. 
Gobar, u. 261. 
Gobaraunda, 11. 813. 
Gobri, 1 94. 
Gochani, u 331. 
Godar&, 1. 94, 130, 140. 
Godari, u. 333, 359. 
Godha, u 308. 
Godhar, u. 332. 
Godi,1 203 

Goend, u 34, 333 
Gog’ pir, 1. 255 ff. 
rd eb 1 256. 
Gohai, u. 333. 
Gohan, 1 321. 
Gohan, u 34. 
Gohar,1 257. 
Gohari, u. 333. 
Goin, u. 333. 

Goya, 333. 

Gojai, 1 333 f. 
Gojar&, ii. 333. 
Gojari, 1. 334. 
Gojh6, u. 333. 
Goji, u. 334. 
Gokhra, u. 334. 
Gol, u 334. 

Gola, is. 167 ff. 
Golf, i. 94, 257 f. 
Golt parab, 1, 94 f, 1 


$21. 
Golf, i. 21; ii. 309. 
Gond,i. 4, 95-98 ,287, 9 
Gond, ii. 334. 
Gond6, i. 99. 


Gontiy4, ii. 169. 

Gopashtami,1 258. 

Gophana, u. 330. 

Gor4, u 330. 

Gorait, u. 330. 

Gorasi, n. 331. 

Gorh4, u. 331. 

Gorsi, 1. 100 

Gor Thakur, 1. 310 ff, 333. 

Gord, u. 331. 

Gosa, u. 261. 

Gosar,1 81 

Gosfin,1 289, 296. 

Got, 1 331 

Gotam Thakur, 1. 312. 

Gothén, 1 331 

Gowri, 11 313. 

Gram, nu. 320. 

Gnihasth, 1. 167. 

Grihasthi, u 167. 

Gudyi, u. 335 

Gtyar, i 5, 58, 76, 99- 
102, 166, 179f, 278f, 
296, 298, u 50ff, 77. 

Gujar&ti, 1. 151, 303. 

Gdjar-gaur, 1 102, 

Gal, u 255, 336. 

Gul4l, u. 335. 

Gul4li, n. 273. 

Galar, 1. 254, u. 336. 

Gulkh4r, n 336. 

Gulli, nu. 210 

Gulphunana, u. 335, 

Guld, un, 335. 

Guima, n. 336. 

Gunjfish, in 169. 

Ganth, ri. 336. 

Gur, u 336. 

Gurab, n 330 

Gurfo, n 336 f 

Gurari, in. 359. 

Gurari, nu. 330. 

Gurbhai, u. 337. 

Gurhaur, ii. 330. 

Gurd4, u. 337. 

Gurdachhn4, nu. 169. 

Gurhal, ii 332. 

Gurkhai, u. 169 f. 

Guptdan, i. 258. 

Gutwa, in. 366 

Gw4l or GwAlf, i. 99. 

Gwalbans, i. 3. 


H. 
Habsbét, ii. 172. 


Had, ii. 172. 
Hadbandi, ti. 172 f. 


INDEX. 


Hadbast, 11. 340. 


Hajjam,1 182, 189 f, 295. 


Hak4rna, n 340. 
Hakiyat, nu 174 
Hakk, n 174 

Hakk bhent, 11 174. 


Hakk hawé4ladar, 1i. 174. 
Hakk kaminch&ri, u. 174. 


Hakk thokd4ri, u. 174 f. 
Hakk zamindfri, un 176. 
H4l,n 171 

Hal, un 340 

Hala, n. 171. 

Halait&, 1 261 


Halalkhor, 1 32, 62, 127. 


Halas, u 344 
Halbarfr,1 261. 
Halbandi, n 173. 
Halda, nu. 343 
Hali, u. 171, 338. 
Haliyak, u 343. 
Halka, u 173 
Hals&éri, u 173 f. 
Halsote4, i. 270. 
Haltaddi, nu. 343. 
Hal tauzi’, u 171. 
Halwai, 1. 127. 
Hanas, u. 344. 
Handa, n 344. 
Hansrfj, u. 284 f, 344. 
Hanwat, 1. 242, 
Ha&par, u 338, 
Har, uu. 340-343. 
Har, u. 172 
Haré, 1 63, 126. 
Har&i, 1.270, u 344. 
Haras, 1. 342, 344. 
Haraini, 1 270. 
Harfit, 1. 270. 
Harat, nu. 346. 
Haratkul, i. 128. 
Harauté, 1. 270. 
Harauri, u. 345 
Harbong k& r4y, i. 261- 
269. 


Hardeh4, i. 127. 
Hardwais, 1 127. 
onl get li 344. 
Harka, nu. 344 f. 
Harhamesh, 1i. 175. 
Hari, i. 269. 

Hari, i. 199. 

Hari Ram, 1. 242. 
Harit4, i. 270, 
Haniyar, i. 247, 270. 
Harfy&, ii. 347. 
Harjins, ii. 345. 
Harfhobans, i, 127. 
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Hariyanw, u. 175 
Hark&ra, u. 345. 
Harkat, n. 345 
Har len4, n 339. 
Harpéyji, 1. 270. 
Harri, 1 131. 
Harsa, u. 321. 
Harsing‘r, n 346. 
Harsajj&, n. 346. 
Harsot, 1 346. 
Harw4h4, nu. 347. 
Harwal, 1 270. 
Harwat, 1. 270. 
Hasho minhfi, un 176. 
Hasiy4, u 347. 
Hastobdd, u 176 f 
Hata, u 339. 
Hath’, u 342 
H&thichak, 1 339 
Hathichinghar, nu 334. 
Hathil, 1 270 f 
Hathili, 1 342. 
Hatta, nu 347 
Hauli, in. 340 
Haveh, n 83 
Hawéladaér, u 176. 


}| Hayobans, 1 60, 128 


Hazir zamin, ix. 172. 
Helf, 1 32, 126. 
Hela J&t, 1. 300. 
Hele, 1 127 
Henga, u 339 
Heri, 1 127, 296. 
Hibadar, u. 176. 
Hibanéma, n 176 
Hir4n4, 1. 260. 
Hirankhuri, 1. 339 f. 
Hissadaéri, un 176 
Hissa hali, n. 176. 
Hissait, u 177. 
Hissa kashf, u. 177. 
Hith4, un. 339. 
Hont4, n. 152, 
Huda, 1. 223. 
Hadi, 1. 8. 

Hulhul, u. 340. 
Hundh, un. 340, 
Hureha,i 228. 
Hurhura, u 340. 
Hany4, 1. 127. 
Hiarsé, nu. 288. 


I. 


TymAli, ii. 177. 
b&achhi, ii. 177. 

I'kh, ii. 347. 

I’khraj, i. 271 £, 
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Ikotr4, or Ekotré, i 177 
Ekatra. 
Nahi gaz, u. 177 f. 
*Tlakadér, un 178 
Inch, i: 177 
Yndhuf, u 348. 
Yndoha, 1 323 
Induri, u 348, 359. 
Inghs, u 178. 
Trada, un 348 
Isband, 1 348 
Ismwar, u 348 
Isti’maél, n 178-186 
Istiklal, n 348 
Istikrfr, 1 348 
Istakbal, 1 272. 
Jtlak, n 186 
Itl4k navis, 1. 186. 
Itsit, un 348 
Izhfa, u. 349. 


J 


Jab, u 349 
Jabdi, u 284, 362 
J&bi, un 349 
Jadhan, 1 362 
Jado, 1 128 
J4don, 1. 128 f, 99, 172 f, 
322 
Jadubansi,1 3, 15, 171 
Jéedad, n 186 
Jagh,1 141 
J&ga,1 18 304 
Jagabhat, i 18 
Jaganbansi, 1 141. 
Jéglain, 1 130 
Jagneri,1 11 
Jagni, nu 362 
Jagveri, 1 297 
J&il, nu. 349 
Jhis, i. 129 f, 172 
Jain, 1. 289. 
Jauswar, 1. 70, 79, 129, 
144 f, 156. 
Jaiyh, ii. 246 
Jajman, u. 362 
J&kar, i 272 
Jakhan, ii. 349. 
Jakhar, i. 130. 
Jal, ii. 363 
Jala, in. 863. 
Jalal,1 21. 
Jaléliy&, u. 322, 363. 
Jalisa, ii. 363. 
Jali, u 349. 
Jalkar, ii. 863. 
Jalm, in 363. 


INDEX. 


Jalnim, 1 363. 
Jalotsarg, i. 273. 
Jalpilbaka, 1 363. 
Jal pipal, u 363. 
Jalwar, 1 21 

Jamf, u 187 

Jamaiy4, nu 364. 

Jami bandi, nu. 187 f 

Jam4 jharti, u 188. 

Jam4 kharch, 1 188. 

Jamauni,u 352 

Jam wisil baki, u. 188 

Jami,1 305. 

Jamnauti, n 188 

Jamnautiy4, u 188 

Jamog, nu 189 

Jamogdar, ii 189 

Jamow4, 1 364 

Jamiwat, u 364 

Jandauhya, 1 141 
Jandrf, 1 364. 
Janew4, 1 364 
Jangan, 1 289. 
Jangh&rf,1 141 ff, 314. 
Jangira, i 19. 
Jangré, i 365 
Janjana,1 4. 
Jankar, 1 292 
Jant, u. 250 
J&ntd, 1 288, 350 
Jantri, n 365 
JanGtirw&, 1 143 

Janwar, i 143 

Janwariy4, 1 143 

Jarfita, 1 138, 143 

Jarethf, 1 143, 145 

Jarela, un 3665. 

Jarga, li. 365. 

Jarib, un 189 f. 

Jaribkash, 11. 365. 

Jarita, u 365. 

Janya,1 143. 

Jarwat, u. 366. 

Jarwaria,1 4. 

Jarwi, ix. 366. 

Jashwat, i 144, 323. 

Jasawar, i. 144. 

Jt, 1 134 ff. 

J&t, i. 5, 8, 88, 180-137, 
166, 179 f, 273 f, 295 ff, 
306, 318f, ii. 48 ff, 77. 

ar ii. 366. 

aterya, ii. 366. 

J4&th, in. 350. 

Jatli, i. 100, 137. 

Jatrani, i. 180 f, 144. 

J&tr&, ii. 350. 

J&td, i. 138. 

J&tué, i. 70, 138. 


Jau, ii. 360 f. 
Jauchani, u 333, 361. 
Jaun4l, un 361 f. 
Jaunfr, u 360. 
Jaunchi, 11 362 
Jaunda, 11. 280 
Jaundi, 1. 366 
Jaunra, 1 362. 
Jaw4li, u 366 
Jawanpiny4,i 144 f 
Jaw&4r, 1 366 f 
Jaw&ra, nu 367 
Jawari, u 367. 
Jawfsa, 1 367 f. 
Jaw4z, n 368. 

J&yi, nu 232. 

Jazar, 1 368 f 
Jaziya, u. 190-193 
Jeghar, 1. 272 

Jehar, i 272 f. 

Jel, u. 350 

Jeli,n 350 f 

Jent4, n 351. 
Jeonar, nu 351. 
Jeor&’, 1. 273. 

Jeori, un 352 

Jeth ra’iyat, 1 186. 
Jewan birt, u 25, 186 
Jew4r, 1 138 
Jh4abar, u 352. 
Jhabré, un 355 
Jhabbaé, u. 355. 
Jhad, un 352 

Jh4d4, n 3652. 
Jhajharkf, un 356 f. 
Jh f,in 352. 
Jhakoré, u 356. 
Jhalar, i 356. 
Jham, n. 352. 
ears i. 356. seh 

amarjhamar, 1. 356. 

Jhamjham, ix. 356. 
Jhanasar, 11. 286. 
Jhand4, in. 356. 
Jhandi, 11. 356. 
Jhandalé, in. 356. 
Jh&ngi, 1i. 352. 
Jhanjié, 1. 356. 
Jhan , i. 356. 
Jh&ns&h, ii. 186 f. 
Thar, ii. 357. 
Jharberi, ii. 357. 
Thari, i. 156; ii. 211. 
Jh&ri, ii. 353. 

Th4ri, ii. 353. 
Jharkhand Fawar, i. 242. 


Jhatiyan4, i. 139. 
Jh4dé, nu. 353. 
Jhauw&, n 355 
Jhawar, u 353. 
Jhil, nu 353 
Jhinjar,1 138. 

Jhiri, u 353 
Jhoghi, i 296. 
Jhaha, u. 354. 
Shahi, in. 354. 
Jhangé, n 354. 
Jhindi, u 187 
Jhanthar, u 356. 
Thaps, u 355 
Thiéyn’, u 355. 
Jhusia, 1 70 
Jhitiyin4, 1 139. 
Jhwasi, 1. 152. 
Jhojh4, 1. 138 f, 296, 298. 
JhojhurG, u 353. 
Jhokand, u 353. 
Jhola, u 353 
Jhonaiy4&, 1. 139, 156. 
Jhonkaya, un, 354. 
Jhorf, 1. 355. 

Jiuhat, nu. 350 
Jyhotiya, 1. 139, 146, 149, 


Jindhar, 2. 100. 
Jinhar, 1 139, 
Jinjiita, i. 140. 

Jins, u 358 
Jins-r-kamil, u 187. 
Jinswér, u 187 
Jinw4r,i.117,171, ii. 358 
Jira, n 360. 

Jirif, ui. 285, 358. 
Jithpatr, u. 350 
Jiter&, 1. 196, 272. 
Jitta, 1. 272. 

Jiziya, i 187. 

Jog, u. 358. 

Jogi, i. 289. 

Joginia, i. 366, 
Johar, u. 211, 358. 
Johiy4, i. 140. 
Joklai, 11. 358. 
Jondhri, h. 366. 
Jonk, i. 262. 

Jori, ii. 360. 
Josh&ndar, ii. 285. 
Joshi, i. 140 f, 803, 321. 
Jot, ii. 360. 

Jot, ii. 360. 

Jot&r, ii. 360. 

Jotan, ii. 360. 

Joti, li. 300. 

Jotiy&, ii. 360. 


INDEX. 


Juar, ii. 362. 

Jugad gaur, i. 140. 

Jagad, 1. 103 

Jugadi,1 140. 

Jugélna, u. 359 

Jai, u 326, 359. 

Jala, u 187 

Jullaha,1 188 f, 288, 295, 
306 


Jan’, 1. 359. 

J Gnaidiya, 1. 12 
Jdéni, u 360. 
Jaré, u. 359 
Jarem4n, u 359 
Juraf, u 326. 
Jari, 1 273 
Jurimfna, u 365 
Jut&, u 300, 359 
Jath4li, un 154, 292, 360. 
Jatiy4n, u. 359 f 
Jatiy4l,1 58, 140 
Jatiy4ri, u 347. 


K. 


Kach4lé, n 221 
Kachhaur4, i. 157. 
Kéchhi, 1 16, 145 f, 181 f, 
287, 324, nu 43 
Kachhwaiha, 1 38 ff, 145 ff, 
157 ff, 163, 171f, 324, 
328, 335. 
Kachhwéar, 1. 159. 
Kéchi,1 324. 
Kachisa, i 156. 
Kachwainsi, u 200 f. 
Kad&éhan,1 100. 
Kadh,u 342. 
Kadhauni, u 352 
Kadhelar4, i 276. 
Kadiain, 1. 130. 
Kagazi, 1. 296. 
Kahl, nu, 226. 
Kéhfr, i. 35, 287, 293 ff, 
325, u. 10. 
KahAri, 1. 40, 182. 
Kahcharff{, 11. 321. 
Kailea, 1. 19. 
Kfim Kha&ni, i. 83. 
Kainchf, u. 354. 
Kanthal, 1. 103. 
Kary4n, i. 44, 70, 84. 
KaAla, ii. 286. 
K4l n. 319. 
Kalal, i. 144, 287, 2965. 
K4l4sartha, ti. 319, 
Kalawat, i. 192. 
li. 286, 
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Kalijir, ri. 286. 
Kall Sen, 1 242. 
Kalsifn, 1 99 ff. 
Kalsinght, 1 305, 325. 
Kalwar, 1. 183 
Kamangar, 1 296. 
Kamany4, 1 3, 328 
Kamaura, 1 284. 
Kamboh, 1 294, 304 
Kamethika, 1. 159 
Kamin, un 174 
Kanan, 1. 100 
Kanaudha, 1 3 
Kanauj1ya, 1 81, 102, 
116f, 145, 146-153, 159, 
284 ff, 301 ff, 336. 
Ka4nch4, nu. 210, 
Kanchan, 1. 295. 
Kanddhar, 1 310 
KandelwAl, 1 325. 
Kandhval, 1 297. 
Kanda, 1 286 
Kagiari, 1 223. 
Kangigar,1 295. 
Kankaurié, 1 4, 
Kansi,u 304. 
Kanthphil, u 334 
Kapas, nu 227 
Kapri, 1 296. 
Kapseta, u 254. 
Karah, nu. 233 
Karahi, u 233. 
Karan, 1 305, 325. 
Kar&o, i. 274 ff 
Karauli, 1. 293. 
Karféwal,1 112. 
Karba, nu. 319 
Karha, nu 364. 
Karori, u 197-200. 
Karz, u 220. 
Kasanf, 1. 100. 
Kas&ri, u. 274. 
Kasaundi, i. 273. 
Kasaunf, 1. 100. 
Kasbharf, i. 159 ff. 
Kashin&th, 1 242. 
Kashmiri, i. 151, 309. 
Kassf, nu. 274. 
Kass&b, 1. 191. 
Kasshi, 1. 191. 
Kasserw4ni, 1. 286. 
Kassi, 1. 295. 
Kassondhan, i. 286. 
Kasua, 1. 130. 
Kasyap, i. 147. 
Katéi, un. 240. 
Kataiya, i. 240. 
Katak, i. 152. 
Katara, ii, 319. 
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Katara, i 152. 

Katela, n 368 

Katesari, 1 242. 

Kathana, 1. 79, 105, 141, 
171, 307 ff, u. 160. 

Katheya,1 310 f. 

Kathiy4, u 322. 

Kathori, u 319. 

Kathi, u 342. 

Katiayan, 1 147, 

Kaétira, 1 130. 

Katri, n 304. 

Kattiar, 1 156. 

Katua, u 252 

Katuly4, 1 97. 

Kauli, 1. 152. 

Kausik, 1. 157. 

Kawal, n 292 

Kawari, u 292. 

Kayal, 1 236 

Kayath, 1 35 f, 180, 182, 
387, 293 ff, 325 ff. 

Kazalbash, 1 306. 

Kewat,1 156, 182 

Khauraddi, 1. 295 

Khakrob, 1. 32, 62, u 


257. 
Khala, ii. 226. 
Khalha, i 4 
Khamha, i: 288. 
Khampa, 1. 302. 
Khanjan, u 286. 
Khanri, u. 79, 272. 
Khanzida, 1 48 f. 
Khaprf, nu 323. 
Khar, u. 323. 
Khar, 11. 218. 
Khar&i, u 265. 
Kh4re, 1 100. 
Kharibind, 1 156. 
Kharif, 1. 194 ff, n. 158 ff. 


Kharwér, 1. 10. 
Khassia, 1. 284, 287, 301. 

tina, i. 100. 
Khat&n6, i. 260. 
Khatbai, i. 15. 
Khatkal, i. 147. 
Khattar, ii. 285. 
Khattik, i. 296. 

* i. 169, 169 ff, 
284 ff, 204 ff, 324. 

Khattya, i. 303. 
Khedhi, ii. 332. 
Kheot,, ii. 827. 
Khiwahi, ii. 319. 


INDEX. 


Khobari, 1 297. 
Khobra, 1 131. 
Kho, 1. 276 ff. 
Khojah, i. 295. 
Khoji, 1. 276 ff. 
Khokhar, 1 99. 
Khonch, 1 269. 
Khonch&é, 1 153. 
Khonta, n 264. 
Khoro,1 4 f. 
Khosia, i 4. 
Khowa, u. 366. 
Khfbar, 1 100. 
Khimra, 1 295 
Khan Baha, u 26. 
Khinth, n 288 
Khantla, u 297 
Khiré, u. 342 
Khurfban, u 286. 
Khurp4, 1 203. 
Khusyar, un 319 
Khutel, u. 297. 
Khithel, 1. 131. 
Khitia, n 303. 
Kikar, u 247. 
Killi, u 359. 
Kiltiban, i. 192. 
Kinara, u. 319 
Kirar, 1 171 f, 828 
Kiri, 1 224, nu 324. 
Kisan, 1 287. 
Kaishnant, i 3. 
Koeri, 1 187,285, u. 42 
Koikopal, 1 97. 
Koitor, 1 97. 
Koilabhutal, 1 97. 
Koyigory 1. 241. 
Kol,i 59 f, 96, 163 ff, 287. 
Kolam, 1. 97. 
Kolari,1 154. 
Kolh&, u. 339. 
Kolf, i. 154 f, 287, 296, 
326. 
Kor, i. 8; ii. 218. 
Kori, 1. 70. 
Korchamra, i. 70. 
Kos, 11. 194 ff. 
Kror, ii. 196 f. 
Kshatrabandhi, i. 108. 
Kshattriya, 1. 166 ff, 288 ff, 
299 ff. 


Kore, ii. 366. 
hra, i. 228. 


KumAdh, ii. 347. 
Kumania, u. 366. 
Kumbhi, 1. 156. 
Kumhér, 1. 182, 287, 296, 


326. 
Kirmi, i. 16, 93, 144, 
166, 181 f, 287, 296. 
Kunabi, 1 156, 181. 
Kundalwal, 1. 11. 
Kundar, u. 265. 
Kundra, u 337. 
Kangi,1 222. 
Kunjré, 1. 192, 295. 
Kunr-boyi, 1_ 247, 278. 
Kunr mundla, 1. 247, 
273 f 
Kap,1 2. 
Kurmi, 1. 155 ff. 
Kuro, un. 79, 272. 
Kish, u. 342 
Kusiyar, ii 343. 
Kuzagar, 1 296. 
Kye, 1. 306. 


Lab, i 202. 
Lab&na, i. 53 f. 
Lalri, u. 319. 
LadhG, 1 289. 
Lado, 1. 289. 
Laharia, 1. 321. 
Lahaunia, i. 159. 
Lahat, 1. 177. 
L&akn, i. 130. 
Lakri, in. 319. 

Lal, 1. 211f, i. 822. 
Lalbegf, 1. 32. 
Lahy&, i 322. 
Langri, 11. 163. 
Lao, u. 277. 
Lathar, 1. 181. 
Latighar, ii. 366. 
Laéyachf, i. 286. 
Lehari, ii. 800, 369. 
Let, ii. 211. 


Lishk, i. 224. 
Liws, ii. 807. 
Liwhr, il. 211. 


Lodah, i. 296. 

Lodh&, i. 148, 166, 183, 
287, 826. 

Lohain, i. 180. 

Lobfr, i, 182, 295, 299, 


326. 
Lobe ki mal, 369. 


Lona, ii. 274. 
Loniwal, i. 4. 
Longbasta, 1. 79. 
Lore, 1 296 
Luk, nu. 366 
Lumbha, u. 285. 


M. 


Ma&cha, ii 280 

Machfn, u. 280. 

Machhar, 1 131. 

Madania, 1. 248 

Madawar,1 171. 

Madyal, 1. 97. 

Magahya, 1 70, 79, 81, 
85, 145 


Magha, u. 366. 
ark 1 47. 
Mahfbrahman, 1 152. 
MahAédewa, u. 343. 
Mahainsi, 1 100. 
Mahéyan, 1. 286 
Mahamania, 1. 159. 
Mah4patr,1 19. 
Mahéarashtri, 1 160. 
Mahaur, 1. 159, 326. 
Mahesara, 1. 112 
Mahesri, 1. 299. 
Mahetya, n. 186, 257. 
Mahton, u. 186. 
Maila,1 4. 
Maula, nu. 289. 
Maina, u. 354. 
Mainra, n. 280 
Mainpariwaél4, 1. 19. 
Manni, 1 265, 64. 
Marah, 1. 296. 
Maithil, 1. 151, 309. 
Makta, 1. 112. 
Malati, 11. 366. 
Mali, 1. 182, 287. 
Mallah, i. 80, 287, 325. 
Malli, 1. 295; u. 289. 
Malla, 1. 286. 
Malti, nu. 285. 
Malwi, i. 151. 
Maméari, i 2965. 
Manas, 1. 226. 
Mandwach, i. 232. 
ii, 319. 

ria, 1. 159. 
Manjha, 11. 256. 
Ma&njho, in. 364. 
Manasal, 1. 286. 
Mansa Rim, i. 242. 
Maranthua, i. 58. 
Marghat, ii. 268, 
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Marsa, ii. 271. 
Mari, u 211. 
Marwa, u 280. 
Marwari, 1 162. 
Marwat Birt, u. 25. 
Mashki,1 190. 
Matana, 1 293. 
Mathar, i 305. 
Mathor, 1. 325. 
Mathar, 1. 35, 328. 


Mathury4, 1 79,151, 159. 


Matna, u 319. 

Mattila, u. 280. 

Maty4l, 1. 97. 

Ma4vi,i 99 f. 

Medni, 1 248. 

Mehra, 1 294 

Mehror, 1. 171. 

Mend, u 300. 

Mendhya, u 300. 

Menra, u 280 

Meo, 1 295, 331 

MewAti, 1. 89 f, 77 f. 
hawl4,1 4. 

Mharr, 1. 169, 287 ff. 

Mi’amar, i 192. 

Mihmar, 1. 295 

Mihtar, 1. 32, 62, 183, 296. 

Mir, 1 85 

Mirfsi,1 85 

Mardah, 1. 298. 

Miroy4, 1. 242. 

Misr, i 146, 151, 284. 

Moghi,1 9. 

Molak, 1. 4. 

Mor4, un. 354. 

Morfo, 1. 144, 181. 

Morf, i. 322 

Moth, u. 277 

Motfchar, 11 284. 

Motiyhul, nu. 285. 

Motisirri, u 286. 

Motl&, 1 100. 

M Gchhri, i. 54. 

Machi, i. 296. 

Midi, u. 254. 

Mughal, i. 184, 186, 284, 
296, 298. 

Mujrfi, u. 44. 

Mijwar, 1. 4. 

Makerf, 1. 54. 

Makha, in. 264. 

Mancha, nu. 849. 

Mund§, ii. 354. 

Mandan, 1. 100. 

Mundha, i. 272. 

Murhéwat, i. 54. 

Munhchhandari, i. 288. 

Manhbchhinka, ii. 849. 
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Mindr, ii. 854. 
Mundi, 1. 270. 
Mungal,1 112. 
Munny&, u 322, 
Mar4sa, 1. 232. 
Mushka, un 264. 
Muska, u 264. 
Muthiyé, nu 342. 
Mutmuri, u. 285. 


N. 


Nadah, 1i 342. 
Nadhas, u. 300. 
Nagar, 1 161. 
Nagarchi, i 97. 
Nagawat, 1. 7. 
N&gbansi, 1. 60, 108. 
Nagowa,1 3. 
Nagrti,1 100 
Nah, u 321 
N&hi, 1. 325 
NAi, 1. 146, 182,189 f, 287 
Naichak, u 364. 
Nahath4,1 16. 
Naik, 1 162. 
Naindosh, u 285 
Nainsukh, un. 285. 
Nala, u. 228. 
Nali, u 255 
Nalkf, u. 256. 
Nanaksh&hi, i. 289. 
Nandbans, i. 3 . 
Nandwak, 1. 15. 
Nandhi, u 300. 
Nangal, n 342. 
Nanhya, u. 285. 
Nanwinsi, u 201. 
Narb4n, i. 63. 
Nareli, u. 342, 
Narhel, u. 342, 
Narna, u. 360, 
NarwA, u. 255. 
Nasauri, 1. 266. 
Nat, 1. 55, 287. 
Nathamfr, i. 53. 
Nangorf, i. 7. 
noe n. 266. 
auranei, un, 286. 
Newwale i 177. 
Negauria, 1. 21. 
Neuli, u. 319. 
Newar, 11. 349, 364. 
Nibauni, i. 270. 
Nigam, i. 305. 
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